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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N the following papers we have 4 cam- 
Pleat State, comprehending both the 
hifforical and ſpeculative parte, of a late 
Herefy Preceſe in Scotland, The greater 
part of the performance was written while 
the proceſs #feif was yet depending, at 
a time when the rage of religious ani- 
moſity was at its grratgſt height. 
rufing it, the Render muſt, therefore, ſume- 
times tranſport bis mind back to that periad. 
If he take in this circumſlance, and confider 
rhe fituation. of men's minds at that time, 
be <oill, uur are perſuaded, be more diſpaſed 
ro admire the moderation of 14 the author, than 
to blame * afperity. 


A work of this nature, and compoſed in 
yu circumſtances, is intitled to many al- 


A 2 lowances. 
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 Towances, The preſent came in ſeparate 


#ieces,- at that" time, to Mr. Ferguſſon, 


wirbout its being poffible ro trace the quarter 
From which it proceeded. It was not thought 
-* prudent by Mr. Ferguſon's friends to pub- 
A it before the \proceſs was cloſed, on his 
account. Various accidents have fince de- 
"layed it. Perhaps it was better to al 
* * "the minds of men to cool from perſonal da- 
vate, that the general part of the argument 
igt haue à fairer hearing, + The papers 
V were afterwards. reviſed by] ſame gf ibe 


friends * Truth, and put in the beſt order 


poſſible. It is from a preſumption that they 
may do ſome good, as well as in conſequents 


of Mr. Ferguſſon's particular and * 4 re- 
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From any part of: our gftabliſbed, religious 
Conſbitution. The Author: of the following 


Traft does not offer himſelf to the Public in 
this ſituation. He exhibits a generous," and, 


ut We think, an accurate view of the Conſti- 
3h, bull un "ſe ef. Without derogating ram aur 
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ADVERT ISEMBNT. .,; V 
Bal liſbment, he ſbews the, probability that 
Al our public articles. may. not be equally 
-- corre ; and; accordingly, that our church 
dur not, in fat, require 4 particular fab. 
— ta them all. This argument is 
(evidently of the greateſt importance, and the 
Orthodox cannot. certainly bave any objec- 
tion to à calm diſcuſſion of it. The Author's 
notions upon this point, whether juſt or not, 
are highly honourable to our Eſtabliſhment ; 

and to have. the ſenſe of the Church upon 
ber own regulations explained and finally 4 
certained, appears to be the principal inten- 
tion of his performance. 


+1. Proceſſes for Hereſy. have deſervedly been 
brought into diſgrace, There is a ſet of 
men, however, at preſent in our Church, 
who, in oppoſition to experience and every 
liberal ſentiment, ſeem determined to revive 
their eredit. Since the concluſion of the 
proceſs: againſt Mr. Ferguſſon, a new affair 
of. the ſame kind bas happened, flill, if poſ= 
ul, more ridiculous. A Gentleman, taking 
trials for the minifiry, bas been attempted to 
WAN . be 


A ae ay Md Hinge ” 
Omiſſion. It will be neceſſary to explain 
me, both to make” the Reader» eomprebend/. 
a ſpecies of Hereſy fo figilan, I may fay, fo 
 nprecedented, an to give fome idem of the. 
rigour of that Hlem whith the Orthodone 

fem at prefſent-t0 have adopted: They do 
not charge him with having advancet au 
actual Herefies, but with having omitted” to 
mntroduce into his diſcourſe ſome orthodox 
Alactriner, which he afſerts, and the Church. 
afterwards found, that his text did not trad 
him. to confider. It ſeems at if the ſup- 
porters of Orthodoxy "were not ſatisfied with 
a mere vittory over human reaſon, unleſs 
they can alſo put to flight the impertinent 
rules of literary compoſition.--Theſe Gentles = 
mem muſt le raminded, that, on every accu 
in of this nature, there is an appeal to the 
humanity and general ſenſe of mankind. 1 
bave often thought that it would be doing 
en important ſervice to the cauſe of Reil gion 
in this kingdom, if the hiftory of every ſuch 
' Proveſe were faithfully compoſed at- the time 
i beppens, and laid before the Public, This 
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ADVERTISEMENT. vil 
is all that can be dune by any friend of truth 
in 4 prevate capacity, The following per- 
Jormance gives us one biſtory of this kind 
entire, The continuation of ſuch an article, 


by a ſucceſſion of perſons poſſeſſed of the re- 
guifite materials, and equal to the ungertak- 


mg, would make an anterefing pert of our 
Eccig pigs! Anya, 
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PREFACE. 


T HE, public ſhall be told the occa= 
fion and deſign of the preſent 
publication in a few words. It is well 
known that our Clergy are at preſent, and 
have been for ſome time back, divided 
into two religious parties. The names by 
which they are commonly diſtinguiſhed, 
are the Orthodox and the preachers of 
Morality. It would be ſuperfluous to 
give particular definitions, as the terms 
themſelves are well underſtood in this 
country. Nor yet, is it ſufficient to ay, 
that they are religious parties. It would 
be doing injuſtice to the one party not to 
take notice that the other has the eminent 
advantage of being ſupported by an aged 
conſtitution ; which, though ſubject, like 
* bother 


8 e c E. 
other conſtitutions, to the infrmities of . 


time, has not yet fallen; and which, 
among other articles' of mere faith, its 
preſent defenders ſeem to believe by 2 8 
bun 

In ths 8000 Magazine for April F767, 
appeared à letter from a Clergyman of 
the latter faction to one of the former, 
ſubſcribed A. B. It relates to à ſynodical 
Sermon, preached and publiſhed ſome 
time before by the reverend gentleman 
to whom the letter is addrefled.” In this 


ſetmon the preacher had proceeded upon 
the controverted points, with that deci- 


five tone natural to a party, Who are fuf- 


ficiently ſenſible that they have nothing 
to dread” either from the laws of "their 
church, or from the prejudiees of their 
audience. He did not, however, eſtape 


Mr. A. B. He wrote him this letter; 


which has ſince 'drawn' ſo muck of the 
public attention, and cauſed it to be de- 
livered to him in the preſenoe of that 
Preſbytery of vrhich he is a member. Tt 
was Ta heme mee” It contains ſome 
8 „hol iT ſevere, 
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ſebtid,, but, as was allowed by every 
body before the author was in danger of 
a\ proſecution, juſt animadverſions upon 
the uncharitable cenſures, and inflamma- 
tory conduct of many in that party. They 
threatened the writer with a proſecution. 
He contemned the threatning, and order- 
ed the letter to be printed in the Maga- 
zine for his 6wn ne and ir 
advantage. 8 

This was the Seal of. Aiſe6td. Be. 
temple. turbati animi. In retum for.ths 
wholeſome, / and - ſeaſonable correction 
which he had-beſtowed upon enormities 
long complained of; Mr. A. B, what 
could he expect leſs ? was immediately 
overwhelmed with à torrent of holy 
abuſe. It is incredible to conceive what 
à number of conſeienoes were ſtung upon 
this occaſion. It would appear; from the 
noiſe. which aroſe, and the engines which 
were put in motion, that there was hard- 
ly an orthodox brother i in Scotland who 
did not apply more or leſs of that letter 
to himiſelf. This circumſtance alone con- 
B 2 | vinces 
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vinces me of the propriety of its pub- 


lication. The Gentleman to whom it is 
addreſſed, was conſoled by numerous 
ſympathies. He had reaſon to ſay, that 
it was not directed at him in particular; 


that it was a general cauſe. The world 
faid fo too. Accordingly, like a true 
party-man, he became extremely paſſive. 
In the mean time, clamour ſucceeded ela- 
mour, and publications were heaped on 
publications. The authors of the Scots 


Magazine never had a more numerous 


correſpondence; Averſe at 'firft, from 
motives of delicacy, to inſert -a letter 
which ſeemed rather calculated to pro- 
mote mirth than inflame reſentment; 
they afterwards, with leſs ſcruple, admit- 
ted pieces ſwelled with virulence, and 
the channel of their Magazine became 
eines with d ne ae RR 


language. Neg 
It was not the letter itſelf . * 


tracted my attention ſo much as the noiſe 
which enſued, and the ſubſequent proſe- 


cution. When I firſt read that letter in 
the 
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the Magazine, I conſidered. it merely, 
what it really is, as a private reproof from 
one chriſtian to another; and as names 
were concealed, and only facts ſpecified, 
I conſidered. the circumſtance of its being 
publiſhed as having no other effect than 
making the reproof general. But the 
party againſt whom it was directed, not 
receiving the reproof, it would ſeem, 
with the ſubmiſſion which became them, 
and having been ever as zealous, to make 
Heretic as Proſelytes, found it conveni- 
ent to confider it in another light. Con- 
trary, as I thought, to all the rules of 


gratitude, they inſtantly. made it a church 


affair; and meditated to return the reprogf 
in ſuch a manner, as that they; might 
ſtand unreproved by their brethren, for 
ever after. For this purpoſe the uſual 
methods were purſued. Mr. A. B. was 
loaded with the formidable charge of 
berefy./ A debate was commenced in the 
Magaaine, and a proſecution opened in 
our church courts, and a fama clamoſa 
n through the kingdom, as if the 

| B 3 chriſtian 


which 


Hl, mentign the keine of, chriſtiznity 


ces, drawn from the experience of former 
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chriſtian , religion had beep denjed, or, 


Which is worſe, as if the confęſnon of 
faith 1 itſelf had beep, burnt by * Hands, 


_ of the c e . % d der d. 
125555 uling their performances. it. Way 


he; manner . in which theſe Gentlemen 

reaſ reaſoned. which - principally, ſtruck, me. 
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trines ® I e he very do@ri rineß 
2 e had 6 poles Hi folems a- 


1 5 n * admi miſſion to the . miniſtry. 
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4 'occalion? Is it not chat, previous to. 
things, 1 it Thould. be examined whether , 
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thoſe doctrines ,which,, he, has {o {o,confie. 


dently e conteſted are juſt or not! We, in 


particular, who. haye ſo many fatal i inſtan- 


0 7 0 70 to n or - puniſh, or, 
conflernn 4 I man . in, any, relpe Ct, before 
"thi 
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this enquiry be made, leſt we be after- 
wards found to have puniſhed him for 
ſpeaking'the truth. Was this the conduct 
obſerved by Mr. A. B's. adverſaries? In- 
ſteid of this, they treat him in the moſt 
conſtitutional manner; as à heretic, 2 
diſſembler, as preſumptuous, as perjur- 
ed>—inſhort,: there is no repeating; with- 
out bliſhing for our fellow - creatures, che 
epithets with which they loaded him. 4 

The world will be curious to know 
what Mr. A. B. had done to deſerve all 
this abuſe. What were the unlucky « ex- 
preſſions Which had ſo greatly irritated, | 
and drawn down upon him the vengeance 
of thoſe maſters of Old Engliſh? oy 
he had ſaid; that God makes us 
and we make ourſelves wicked; that our 
Saviour did not ſuffer eternal death; that 
it is uncharitable to judge harſhly of our 
brethren in the affair of ſubſcription z that 
declaiming againſt patronage” has a ten- 
dency to create "diſturbance in the coun- 
try; that the doing public pennance is 
not an apoſtolical inſtitution ; that hu- 


B 4 man 


as. be Ih Te hs 
man ſyſtems of divinity" are not to be put 
in balance with the ſcriptures; that par- 
tial interpretations of the word of God 
are pernicious to truth; that it would be 
an advantage to miniſters of the goſpel to 
ſtudy the original languages; and, final - 
ty, which was worſt of all, he had aſſert- 
; ed, in expreſs” terms, that the apoſtle 
Paul was à better 3 in PRE 
Widenkden :. 
While the debate ran high in = lite- 
Yary channel, and the minds of men 
Were agitated by indecent publications; 
bl proſecution was, at the ſame time, 
commenced in our church courts, which 
was managed with equal violence. As 
an hereſy proceſs is a burious enough 
phenomenon in this age, a ſhort hiſtory 
3 this proſecution wy not be W 
able to the public. 
At the Synod of Olaſzbiv and Ayr, 
ich met at Irvine in October 1767, 
the orthodox party firſt made à concert- 
0 rank upon Mr. Ferguſſon. This at- 


See Appendix. une 
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tack was opened by an overture, from 
the commitee of overtures, to the ſynod, 
repreſenting, that a Etter from one Mi- 
niſter to another had been publiſhed in 
the Scots Magazine containing ſuſpicious 
ſentiments, and. juſtifying the groſſeſt 


_ diſhoneſty in ſubſcription; that this letter 


was univerſally believed to have been 
written by a member. of this ſynod, and 
of the Preſbytery of Irvine; and, there- 
fore, moving that the Synod would take 


the affair, into conſideration, and take 


what meaſures they ſhould ſee proper. to 
remove: the ſcandal.“ This overture, 


unexpected as it was by the other party, 


who were taken unprepared, was yet on 
the Point of being thrown out with the 
contempt it deſerved. The utmoſt that 


the orthodox. party could carry, and they 


carriedit only by the Moderator's caſting 
vote, was that the Synod ſhould take no- 
tice, of it ſo far as to expreſs, in general 
terms, their deteſtation at diſingenuity 
and equiĩvocation in ſubſcription, and ex- 
hort their members to diſcourage ſuch 

| 22 principles, 
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principles. This meaſure was gone in to 


by the moderate members becauſe it was 
looked upon as a decent burial of the 


affair,. and they had no ſuſpicion that 
the ſcheme lay any deeper. In this, how 
ever, they were miſtaken. 

For, the next morning, one ak 
Maconnel, an obſcure, illiterate man, 
who had formerly been a ſoldier, and was 
at that time ton drummer in the little 
village of Beith, preſented himſelf before 
the oommittee of overtures, and gave them 
a paper. weritten and ſighed by himſelf, 


expreſly charging Mr. Ferguſſon, miniſter 
of Kilwinning, with that letter, accuſing 
him of ſundty errors which he ſaid were 
contained in it, and offering to prove him 


the author if he ſhould deny it. The 


plan was now manifeſt. In the debate 
upon the overture. of the day before, the 
moderate party had argued that the Sy nod, 
Having no libel before them, could not 
properly proceed upon the affair; and in- 


ſiſted that thoſe WhO knew, ſhould name 


the author of the letter, and libel him. 


This 
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This the high party, amidſt all their zeal 

for the glory of God. were cautious of. 
doing for their own, lakes; as knowing 
that the conſequences of preſenting alibel,, 
whichmight chance not tobe properly ſup», 
ported; were frequently not at all agreer. 
able. None of them had, therefore, the 
courage to take this ſtep; and this obſcure 
man, who, in any, event, had nothing to, 
loſe, offering himſelf at this, juncture as, 
Mr. Ferguſſonis accuſer, brought many in 
mind of the ſtory, af Calvin and Servetus: 
and made them regard him as the toolof 
a faction, who employed him, at the ſame 
time, to execute their, purpoſe, and to 
prgtect, them nA 
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libel to the committee on the morning after the debate, 
was ſufficient to lead people to this conſecture. It 
is not vety prubable. that an illiterate man could have 
prepared ſuch a paper in ſo, very ſhort a time. The. 
libel, making its appearance at this criſis, had all the 
air of being pretompoſed, and reſerved for this very 
occaſion. Upon this — a EE ſeene 
* We, an us? ; f J 

It 
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It is a rule in our courts that every pro- 
ceſs of this nature muſt begin at the-Preſ- 
bytery in which the perſon who is libelled 
reſides, and proceed upwards. The con- 
ſequence, therefore, of this appearance 
of the drummer was, that he was told this 
was not the proper court; and that it was 
recommended to the Preſbytery of Irvine, 
where Mr. Ferguſſon reſided, if à parti 
cular accuſation was brought before them, 
or even though there was _—_ to N 
every proper ſtep in the affair. 2 
The proceſs,” rendered thus pes 
by the recommendation of the Synod, was 
now therefore, conducted to its beginning. 
In the month of November following, the 
drummer came to the Preſbytery of Irvine 
with his libel; in which he charged Mr. 
PFerguſſon with fix or eight articles of 
hereſy, all of which he pretended to have 
collected from that letter. Happily for 
the church, the members of that Preſpy- 
tety Were; in general, men of moderate 
principles. Senſible "that the cauſe of 
doe had gained but little from ſuch pro- 
ceſſes, 
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ceſſes, and that the violence with which 

they were generally purſued had deſerved- 

ly brought them into diſgrace, they re- 
ſolved. to proceed with caution. In this 
wiſe reſolution they were ſupported by our 
form of proceſs itſelf, which expreſly 
preſcribes - lenity and moderation, and 
ſeems calculated, as of purpoſe, to check 
the fiery zeal of bigots in theſe matters. 
Accordingly when the drummer preſented 
his libel, the Preſbytery ordered that para- 

graph in the form of proceſs to be read 
to him which. appoints every perſon, be- 

fore he accuſes a miniſter, to converſe 
with him, and to adviſe with ſome other 
miniſters of the ſame Preſbytery. The 
drummer was aſked if he had obſerved 
that rule; and, upon his anſwering in 
the negative, the Preſbytery returned his, 
libel to him without reading it. Enraged 
at this check, ſo. different from the treat- 
ment he had lately met with above, he 
took a raſh appeal to the Synod, which he 


| . 
afterwards withdrew. TT TY . 12 0 ne 7 N 
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Having reaified his former omiſſlon, 
he returned to the Preſbytery in February, 
and preſented his libel, which was read, 
entered in their minutes, and appointed 
to lye on the table till their next meeting. 
That meeting was in March, but being 
very thin, a circumſtance which was oc- 
caſioned by ſtormy weather, the former 
appointment was continued. In this the 
drummer acquieſced, and yet he thought 
it proper afterwards to give in a complaint 
to the Synod which met In April againſt 
unneceffary delays. This complaint, tho 
ſupported by all the eloquence of the 
high party, was ſo glaringly unjuſt that 
it was repelled. It could not, however, 
be {aid tb have aufwered no purpoſe. It 
ſerved to infuſe jealouſy into the minds of 
men concerning the intentions of che Fre 
bytery, and prevented the fpitit of caftiga 
tion, which was gone AHA, from fallin ling 

Wy," or becortling Tanga, 
cp Pfeſbytery, at chelr berg in 
May, reſolved to proceed inthe batineſs ; 
but received. a Etter from the drummer 
2 earneſtly 
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earneſtly intreating a further delay, though 
he had complained of them on this very 
account ſo lately to the Synod. The 
Preſbytery, willing to avoid every appear- 
ance of partiality, which might be oc- 
cafioned by taking any ſteps in his abſence 
that he might think to his prejudice, 
granted his requeſt. 

Their next meeting was in July. A 
debate aroſe. in this meeting whether ſuch 
a man as James Maconnel ought to be re- 
ceived as a proper libeller? It was the opi- 
nion of moſt of the. members that he 
ought not, and that the Preſbytery ſhould 
take the affair into their own hands. At 
laſt, by way of deliverance, they pro- 
nounced the following general interlocu- 
tor. « The Preſbytery, judging: it a dan- 
gerous thing, and ſeemingly contrary. to. 
the form of proceſs, to allow an illiterate 
man, and one. not immediately concerned. 
to libel a miniſter, eſpecially for Berg. 
which requireth learning and prudenge as 
much as zeal, have reſerved to themſclyes 
liberty to apply theſe conliderations  after- 
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wards to tlie preſent caſe. In the mean 
time, they appointed a committee to have 
the whole affair under conſideration, to 
converſe with Mr. F erguſſon, and to re- | 
port.” This interlocutor was paſſed i in 
the preſence of the drummer, and as no. 
appeal was taken by him, he muſt be con- ug 
ſidered as having acquieſced in this, and 
the whole former proceedings of the Freſ- ; 
bytery.. OF 
In conſequence of the powers delegated 
to them by the Preſbytery, the committee 
accordingly met, and deſired a conference 
with Mr. Ferguſſon. Mr. Ferguſſon was 
at that time in ſo; bad a ſtate of health, 
having long been in a declining way, that 
he could not bear the fatigue, of a long 
nverſation, and defired another meeting 
of the committee. The committee re- 
ported this to the Preſpytery, which met 
in Auguſt; giving, at the ſame time, their 
opinion, that Mr. F erguflon's requeſt | 
ought to be granted, and further expreſ- 
ſing their hopes that, by this means, a 


wy; would * opened for terminating. the 
affair 


4 
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affair to the ſatisfaction of all concerned. 
In conſequence of this, the Preſbytery 
unanimouſly renewed the appointment of 
their committee. Upon this James Ma- 
connel took an appeal to the Synod againſt 
repeated delays. 

Two things may be kere obforved. 
1ſt, The conduct of the Preſbytery in this 
whole affair was deliberate; juſt, agree- 
able to the form of proceſs; and ſuitable 
to the importance of the occaſioſi. The 
rules of procedure lald down by the 
church in ſuch caſes are expreſly calcula- 
ted to promote caution; and to guard 
againſt precipitate meaſures. No delays 
| had been made by the Preſbytery. Any 
interruptions which happened were owing 
either to the proſecutor himſelf, to the 
ſtate of the pantie], or to neceſſafy ac- 
cidents; ' 24; The laſt appointment which 
the Preſbytery made was the only ſtep 
from which the proſecutor had any right 
to appeal. He had acquieſced in all the 
reſt; The Synod too, by repelling his 
laſt complaint, had. eonfirmed tlie whole 

a & pro- 
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proceedings of the Preſpytery previous to 
the interlocutor of Juby, on which their 
laſt appointment was founded. But this 
laſt appointment was ſo plainly conſequen- 
tial of the, former, it was ſo evidently, 
indeed, the only ſtep which the Preſby- 
tery could take, that no appeal could, 
on it. An appeal, however, was, at all 
danger of terminating peaceably; and it 
ſeemeddl as if the other party were reſolved, Wi 
tight or wrong, to force it out of the 
hands of the Preſpytery, and bring it be- 
fore. thernſclyes. Here the advantage of 
having ſuch a man as Maconnel for pro- 
began to be ſtill more evident. 
He did, on this occaſion, what ho man who 
had any of the nicer feelings of propriety, 
or any regard to conſiſtency of conduct, 
would have done. He took an appeal, not 
_ againſt, their laſt, appointment; this he 
was taught to know could not poſſibly be 
ſuſtained, and yet it was the only ſtep he 
bad a right to appeal from but he took i 
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an appeal againſt the whole former pro- 
ceedings of the Preſbytery, proceedings 
in which he Himſelf had formerly ac- 
quieſced;) and) in this matiner; carried the 
whole cauſe as it ſtood; and when it was 
on the point of being amicably terminated, 
1 before the'Synod:; 
Acerordingly; in this ſhape, in October 
1768, before the Synod it came. The 
Preſhytery looked upon the appeal as fo 
irregular and abfurd; that they thought it 
could not ſtand a hearing. To their ſur- 
© priſe; however; they found that the drum - 
mer was liſtened to with attention; and, 
on putting the queſtion, ** ſuſtain the ap- 
peal or not; the moderate party was out- 
voted, and ĩt was carried * ſuſtain” by 2 
majority of nine Upon this the Preſ- 
W byrery appealed to the next general aſ- . 
ſemblyypr : | ih 791 Nas 1 

la the” afternoon the debates becante 
warmer. It was propoſed to reſume the 
affair, and, among other things, to con- 
fider a requiſition contained in the reaſons 
oF "uppeat offeted by the drummer, that 
C 2 | the 
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the Synod ſhould: take the proſecution ints | 


their own hands. Here a diſcovery was 
made which 1 ſhall relate in this place, 
not ſo much on account of its own im- 
portance, or the effects it produced on the 
cauſe, as that it ſerves to mark the ſpirit 
of this court. The requiſition given in 
by the drummer, Which was the preſent 
ſubject of debate, was contained in an ex- 
tract of the proceſs before the Preſbytery 


of Irvine, which he had offered to the 


court. An extract of this kind, that it 
may be authenticated, and, as ſuch, 
come properly before a court, muſt be 
ſuhſeribed by the Clerk of Preſbytery. 
This is a neceſſary form, without which 
no court can legally proceed upon any 
paper of this nature. The extract which 
the drummer preſented on this occafion 


was, in fact, ſo ſubſcribed ; but, upon 


examination, it appeared that ſeveral lines 
of the requiſition contained in it had 
heen eraſed, and that the extract itſelſ 
was interlined in many places by a hand 
different... from the Preſbytery | clerk's. 
lc 5011 'Fhe 
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to þ The drummer being heard at the bar upon 
as WH this point, confeſſed that he had made 


e, the eraſements and interlineations with 
n his oben hand; and without the know- 
he ledge of the clerk of Preſbytery; aſſerting 
rit at the ſame time, that there were no mas 
in terial alterations, and that ſome of them 


were intended to rectify the miſtakes of 
the clerk, who did not ſeem to underſtand 
all the words in the original copy which 
he himſelf had given him. Upon this 
the Preſbytery of Irvine proteſted that 
che former ſentence of the Synod was void 
and null, and craved that the 8Synod would 
found no further procedure upon a vitiated 
extract. The Synod, however, paid no 
regard to this informality. The drum- 
mer was not ſo much as cenſured for his 
temerity. The queſtion was inſtantly 
put Proceed or not?” and the 'imode= 
rate party were again outvoted; and it was 
cartied proceed by nearly the ſame 
majority as in the forenoon. The Synod; 
then; without breathing, entered upon 
che cauſe. It was now late, and a corts 
5 I 
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fiderable part of the minority, either 
thinking that nothing more of cont» 
quence would be dane at that dyet; 
or deſpaixing to ſtem the tortent, had 
left the houſe. ' The high party had 
now inconteſtably obtained the victory, 
and they did not fail to purſue it. The 
whole affair was in their own hands, and 
they coptinued long to "deliberate how 
they might beſt improve their preſent ad- 
vantage. Three meaſures were propoſed. 
1ſt, That they ſhould raze the whole mi- 
putes of the day, and remit the affair to 
the Preſbytery with inſtructians. 2d, That 
they ſhould condeinn the Letter and Ap- 
pendix publiſhed in the Magazine, and 
diſmiſs all further proſecution againſt Mr, 
F erguſſon. zd, That, agreeable to the 
appellants requiſition, they ' ſhould take 
the proſecution into their own hands, 
and appoint a committee with powers for 
"this" purpoſe. - Conſidering © the preſent 
_ temper of the houſe, it is hardly necef- 
fary to name which of theſe meaſures was 
gone into. The third was carried by 2 
very great majority. In „ 
I I 
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& cis vote, the cauſe was taken out of the 
8 bands of the Preſpytery, and a committes 
et, of twenty miniſters and five or fix elders 
ad were appointed to meet during the receſs 
ad of the Synod, and fuck of the Preſbytery 
of Irvine. as might chuſe to join them, 
with full powers to carry on a proſecution 
againſt Mr. Ferguſſon, and to. bring the 
affair to an iſſue. Againſt this laſt mea- 
ſure, not only the Preſbytery of Irvine, 


d. but a majority of miniſters of the Synod 
i» WE itſelf,” proteſted, and ee to the 
to 4 aſſembly. - 

at It may be remarked. upon "this whole 
p⸗ procedure, Iſt, With regard to the eraſe- 
ad ments and interlineations of the extract on 
If, which it was founded, it is poſſible they 
he might be immaterial, and it is as poſſible 
be that the drummer might have made them 
s, through ignorance. Still, however, it 
or Was an jnformality; and, however agree- 


able it may be to the ſpirit of law and 
Humanity to over-rule ſuch a plea in 
order to /ave a man, it is certainly 
contrary to both to over-rule i it in order to 
en, him. 2d, Thoſe. who are not 
eich C 4 : ac- 


* 
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cireumſtance, via. that the laſt meaſure 
ſhould paſs notwithſtanding that a majo- 
rity of iniſters diſſented. Nothing hap- 
pens more frequently in our courts, 
Every pariſh has a right to ſend an elder 
along with their miniſter to our provin- 
cial aſſemblies; theſe elders have an equal 
vote with the clergy; and as they muſt, 
from their education, be thoroughly tinc- 
tured with the popular notions, and conſe- 
quently, be entirely under their influence, 
the leaders af the orthodox party are at the 


groateſt pains, when they have a point to 
carry, to bring them along with them; and 
on every important occaſion, they are a 
never- failing engine in their hands, which 
they play off againſt the other faction. 3d, 
The powers granted to this committee are 
unhappily expreſſed. They are Anpowered 
to carry on the proſecution againſt Mr. 
Ferguſſon, and to bring the affair toian 
iſſue The obvious meaning of this laſt 
clauſe, if we were to attend to the lan- 
Fbounge, is, to determine the affair nal: 

I by 


) acquainted. with the nature of our ecele· 1 
ſtaſtical conſtitution will be amazed) at one 
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5h. This, however, is a; power which 

is lodged in the General Aſſembly only. 

The Synod itſelf poſſeſſod it not, and, 
conſequently, could not 1 Wo tho 

e ri 

The proſecution had eee 
conducted, and was now arrived to its 
greateſt height. From this moment it 
began to decline, and this decline was 
chiefly owing to the very violencs of thoſe 
meaſures which were employed to ſup- 

port it. The committee was regarded 
with horror by all the ſenſible part of the 
nation; and every other judicatory; und 
every man, that could be of uſe to it, 
took meaſures to embarraſs its motions, 
and render its proceedings: abortive. 
In che mean time the high party drove 
on. The committee met. Elated with 
their ſucceſs, and eager: to avaib them- 
12 ſelves Mit, they proceeded to inſtant ac- 
g tion, and haſtened to depoſe Mr Ferguſ- 
ſon before any other court could interfere. 
In this Career, the ſame diſregard to 


= forms, the ſame violence of conduct, 
= were diſplayed which had marked the 
D pro- 
; | 
: 

/ 
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proceedings: of the Synod, They ap- 
peared to have nothing but the end in 
view, and their minds were ſo occupied 
with this idea that no room ſeemed to have 
been left for the intermediate objects. 
One ciecumſtance ſhews the amazing 

infatuation of that party at this time, 
and the atalous ſpirit by which they were 
actuated, in a ſtrong light. The Preſ- 
dytery of Irvine, who: were parties with 
the drummet before the Synod, and a 
formal appeals againſt the very conſtitu · 
tion. of this committee. Till theſe ap- 
peals; therefore, could. be determined hy 
the aſſembly, nobody was obliged to ac - 
knowledge their juriſdiction, and the 
hole proceedings ſtaod ſiſted. The aſ- 
ſembly was to meet in a few. months, 
Nou even though the friends of the com- 
only to the pannel, but the whole church. 
prudence itſelf, though juſtice and hu- 
. had been out of the queſtion, 
dictated 


1 
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dictated a delay until the ſenſe of the ſu» 


preme court upon this point could be op- 
tained. Every conſideration was here 


; mages a0 ag no one conſideration was for 


The committee, however, ſeemed to 
pas to nothing but the game before 
them. In the face of all theſe. reaſons, 
which were loudly urged upon them from 
all quarters, they ſat down, found them» 
ſelves a court, proceeded to buſineſs, and 
ſeemed to tremble leſt the aſſembly ſhould 
meet before they had man 
to u canton „ie 

The firſt ſtep they took, ee 
jog; was to diſmiſs James Maconnel as an 
improper proſecutor in fach a canſe;; and 
to take the affair into their oπ]nn hands. 
After reading his libel; and praiſing him 
for his zeal and diligence, they excuſed 
his further attendance,” and appointed a 


; Jub-commirree of five of their own members 


to draw up a new libe}, and to lay it be- 


fore them at their next meeting. This 


was directly approving the interlocutor of 
the Preſbytery of Irvine; and as that in- 
5 oe 33 | Ie lo X 
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terlocutor, with the conſequent-appoint- 
ments, were the only ſteps to which the 
dynod had not yet in one ſhape or other, 
given their ſanction, this was, in effect, 
reducing the reaſons of appeal on which 
their on conſtitution as a court Was 
aan, gien en eds 38 
In the, might of all this, rigour, it is 
pleaſant to obſerve them endeavouring to 
Having ordered the libel to be prepared 
Without delay, they deſired their Mode- 
rator, in the mean time, to intimate this 
appointment to Mr. Ferguſſon by a letter, 
_ leſt; they ſay, the preſent infirm and ten - 


ES | der tate of his health might be hurt by 


ont any previous, warning. Is it poſſi- 
ble for a man here to reſtrain. his indig - 
nation ? Is it poſſible. they could pretend 
ſo tender a concern for Mr. Ferguſſon at 
the Fery; infant. when they were endea- 
vouring to tuin him? Or is it the humane 
religion of Jeſus which ſets, a mans duty 


at variance with the ſentiments of his 
compaſſion ? 


Neri 
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compaſſion ? In the courts of princes,” a 
manceuvre of this nature is perfectly un- 
derſtood, and excites no ſurpriſe but 
from the miniſters of relgion, let us 
ſhut our you and mn the e 
Son n 

At their next meeting, which aan 
November 14th, the new libel was pre- 
ſented, and, with ſome corrections, ap- 
proved of, and adopted by the committee. 
A copy of this, with a liſt of twenty wit- 
neſſes ſubjoined, and a ſummons to ap- 
pear before them on the 29th of the 
ſame month, and anſwer to the charge 
preferred againſt him, was tranſmitted, 
by appointment of the committee, to Mr. 
Ferguſſon. In this requiſition,” they did 
not ſo'much as think it'neceſfary'to notify” 
to him their powers to try him, and the 
ſummons itfelf was ren on gang D 
of witneſſes. 6. 

On the 29th of Wsenbek the wp! | 


appointed for his trial, Mr. Ferguſſon ap- 


peared by his agent, who gave in the _— 


lowing won to the committee, 


4 * Rev. 
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Reb Sirs; 1 oy 5 : * 1 ape 
1 Have directed my agent to take a pros 

" teſt. againſt the ſentence of the Synod, 
from. which you claim your powers, to 
proſecute, me, and to appeal from that 
ſentence to the general afſembly, This 
appeal of mine, with two other more for- 
mal appeals taken by the P reſbytery of 
Irvine, from the fame ſentence, lay, I 
conccive, a regular ſiſt upon your proce- 
dure, according to the form of proceſs, 
chap. 5. ſect. 10. and till the, merit of 
theſe appeals is decided by the ſupreme 
court of chis church, to which vou, as 
well as J, baye promiſed ſubjection in the 
Lord, I cannot conſider you as my, judges; 
but as my chriſtian brethren; and as ſuch 
J take the liberty to ſay. a fem words to 
** in the ſpirit of meekneſs. Dee iig 
Jou have expreſſed, in your firſt letter, 
ſome tenderneſs for my age and inſirmi- 
ties. I could have wiſhed you had ſhown 
ſome tenderneſs to my character, which 1 
+ hope I hays endeavoured to ſupport 
N. | through 
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through life ſuitable to my Ration and of- 
fice. But, inſtead of this, you have ta- 


ken up a fama againſt me, without fitſt 


enquiring into the riſe, occaſion, broach- 


ers, and grounds of it, as the church di- 


feats you, form of proceſs, chap. 7. at 
the end: and you have done all in your 
power to rouze the public indignation a- 


gainſt me, and to fix public infamy upon 
me, as — I had vented dangerous hefe- 


lies, and committed groſs crimes. As 
it is poſſible many of you may have acted 
from 4 miſtaken ſenſe of duty, I can for- 
give you, and pray God it may not be 
hid to your charge. Vet I take this | 
opportunity once for all to require you to 

defiſt immediately, and take no farther 


Reps in this affair. This 1 do, not for 
my own fake, as Tam equally above your 


pity and your reſentment, but for your 
fakes, and for the fake of the religion and 
eaſe of our common maſter, whick' lies 


bleeding under the wounds it has received 


from the diviſions and ànimofities of 


Chriſtians and chriſtian miniſters ; and 
A200 101 has 


zeal and perſecuting ſpirit of its friends, 
than from all the attacks of hereticy and 
infidels. Let it not, I beſeech you, fuf- 
fer in this way from you! Leave the dif- 
ficult work of rooting out the tares from 
among the Wheat, to the great Maſter 
. He alone knows the 
hearts of men, and is properly qualified 
for this works, You, are not. Behold 
the Judge ſtandeth at the door ! He will 
ſoon decide between you and me, and ren- 
der to each of us according to our works. 
Take care, then, leſt you provoke his ſe- 
verĩty upon yourſelves, by any ſeverity or 
f to one of your fellow-ſer- 
A WEI IE 
chriſtian z and as a member of the church 
of Scotland let me fay further, that” - Lan 
look, upon myſelf as ſubject to my own 
Preſbytery in the firſt inſtance; whoſe 
fummons and orders I am ready to-obey, * 
as ſobn as they ate notified to me: but 1 
cannot gun in the 27 inflane” 
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without breaking my engagements to the 
church of Scotland, whoſe conftitution 
l am bound to ſupport. — I therefore re- 
peat my requiſition; that you deſiſt: and 
if you do not, you muſt excuſe me that 
I hereby decline your authority, and 
proteſt (by my agent, ) that whatever you 
have done, or may do, againſt me, ſhall 
ve void and null; and that you ſball be 
anſweräble for any damage thereby done 
to my clarater, 5 as my 

1 "_ Bruce | 
J Tout moſt humble Servant, 


1 3 _- Al Rx. Fanc veepne” 


Alter a this, the agent oroteſteds | 
n terms of it, in the hands of the clerk. 
of the committee, and of a notary pub- 
lic, and then withdrew. _ ; 
This letter was certainly very "nn | 
ſince it had the effect to ſtagger the com 
mittee, and make them reſolve. to con- 
ſider whether it was proper to proceed any 
farther. or not. This conſideration. they. / . 

deferred till the next day. 
D Accords 
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. Accordingly next day the committee 
did meet, and entered, for the firſt time, 
into a ſerious enquiry concerning their 
own powers, and the propriety of. their 
proceeding farther. The chief objection 
which they ſaw againſt proceeding, and 
indeed it was by no means, a contemp- 
tible one, was that, by diſmiſſing the 
drummer and his libel, it was, become a 
new proceſs, and, therefore, ought to have 
begun at the Preſbytery. But this ob- 
jection they found had been already, in 
effect, over · ruled by the Synod in that very rhi 
ſentence from which they claimed their 

powers. This circumſtance, however, 


did not affect the objection itſelf. If any * 
thing was proved by it, it was this,— 8 
that if the Synod had been guilty of a an mn 
error, the committee was obliged t to per- yu 
fiſt in it. Upon this principle, therefore, 5K; 
the objection was repelled, and they re- aul 
ſolved to proceed. Proceed, then, they (2 
did; and, in order to repair the delay upre 
which had been occaſioned by this ſcru- ea c 
ple, they found the übel relevant before n th, 


they roſe, and nothing, now remained but 


Bene. t 


to lead a \ proof age 04 Ant the te and de- 
Pole him. nnn 

It was how the oily to be 
ſenſible of their ſituation. The chain 
which they had ſo violently wound up, in 
ö abe, to all the ſprings of form, rea- 
ſon, and moderation, ran down at once 
with a rapid motion, and left them in a 
ate of abſolute inefficacy. The greater 


» 
VE © part of the witneſſes whom they had oc- 
— 2 to ſummon happened to live with- 
in 


1 the bounds of the Preſbytery of Irvine. 
Wer his Preſbytery, who denied the juriſdic- 
ion of the committee, and confidered it 
18 an enctoachment on their rights, and 
e — eng of the church of Scot 

iſfued an interdict prohibiting 
In * witneſſes 'refiding within their 
Wounds to appear before the committee, 
= furniſh them with any evidence in the 
| auſe, or to acknowledge their authority 
| any other way, till the mind of the 
a Wupreme court ſhould be known. The 


. 
i 


1 ſt of the witneſſes, who were not with- 
5 4 the bounds of that Preſbytery, laid im- . 
ut 1 | 
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wediate held on his pretext of the diſpu- if 
ted juriſdiction of the court, and likewiſe 
tefuſed appearance. Ia ſhort, the 3 
proſecution, which had hitherto been 
carried on with ſuch rapidity, all at ance 3 
ſtood ſtill. The court became thinner 
every ſubſequent diet. There was no- 4 
thing before them but executions. of ſum- 5 
monſes, and letters | .of excuſes 3 the offi- | 4 
cer Citing witneſſes pro ſecundo ot textio at 
the door, and the moderator naming their 
next meeting, and pronouncing; them ad- 
"Journey bas 30 bf a, dy4zdriba Ml 
:- Deſpaiting of receiving any lights from 
rie they turned their eyes next to- 
Wards the Preſbytery of Bdinburgh. © 
Three of the witneſſes lived within the F- 
bounds of that Preſbytery, and the mo- 
derator of the committee wrote to the 
moderator of the Preſbytery deſiring that 
Preſbytery to cite and examine theſe wit- 
nieſſes, and ſending; them a liſt of gue- 
ties. Here the committee were guilt) 
of the ſume informality as when the) 
wrote to Mr. Ferguſſon. They ſent no 
Etract of their powers. The * 
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of Edinburgh; therefore, after reaſoning 
upon the affait, were unanimouſly of opi- 
nion, “that they could not take under 
—— the requiſition of the com- 


e ttee, beeuuſe they had no proper evi- 
er — betste them of the conſtitution and 
powers of that court,“ and HE this 
N- WF to be intimated to the committee. | 


re committee, in the next — 


at they took, ſeem to have thrown off the 
eir 1 very appearance of ocandour. In the te- 
d- tear which they made to the Preſbytery of 
Edinburgh, inſtead of ſending the record 


of the Synod; which contained their con- 


to- ſtitution and powers, entire, they ſent 
zh. only that ſingle clauſe of it by which they 
the were eonſtituted à court. Suppoſing the 
10- RF committee: to have been convinced of the 


weakneſs of their foundation, there was, 


hat indeed, a reaſon for being ſparing in their 
it- extract on this -occaſion; That record, 


ye- together with the clauſe which conſtituted 
ity them into a committee, contained in the 


very boſom of it, the confeſſion of the 


no drummer concerning the vitiated extract, 
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which rendered all ſubſequent proceedings 
upon it void and null. It contained alſo 
the Preſbytery's appeal, which ſuſpended, 
the hole cauſe by ſiſting bath Sy nod and 
Preſbytery before the ſupreme oourt. For 
the committee, therefore, to ſend this to 
the Preſbytery of Edinburgh, was to 


ſend the ſtrongeſt poſſible evidence agaitiſt 


themſolves; and as, in fact, they did not 
ſend it, it affords a preſumption that they 
were conſcious of this. What is fill 


ſtranger, the committee muſt have known 


that it was neceſſary to ſend: this in order 


to enable the Preſbytery of Edinburgh to 


judge of the very point concerning which 
they wanted information. It is certain 


that the-Preſbytery of Irvine conſidered 


ing them of ſuch a ſtroke, in the letters 
and remonſtrances which they ſent! to the 
Preibytery of Edinburgh, they appealed, 
in the ſimplicity of their hearts, to the 
extract of the! Synod's „ which 
2013 had 


this as an artiſice. It was: an artifice too 
of which they did not believe even this 
committee capable. So far from ſuſpect · 
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had been ſent to that Preſbytery by the 
committee; as if it had been fully 
and faithfully laid before them. — The 
reſult of the whole Was, that the Preſ- 
bytery of Edinburgh refuſed' to examine 
the witneſſes, or ee e- the 
affuir. 
— was now eedated to an 
abſolute incapacity of acting. They found 
themſelves in that ſituation in ud, in 


| which from the beginning they had been 


in law. Finding it vain, therefore, to 


attempt to proceed farther, they met, on 


the 3 iſt of January, for the laſt time, in 
order to take the only ſtep which was 
now left them, and to diſſolve themſelves. 
After the expence of ſo much labour and 
intrigue, after violating ſo many forms 
of juſtice, and exhauſting ſo much zeal, - 
in order to get the affair into their own. 
hands; the proſpect of being forced to 
relinquiſh it in this manner, when they 
had brought their ſcheme to bear; and 
thought their prey ſure, muſt have been 
* diſtreſſing. Before their diſſolu- 

D 4 tion, 
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tion, however,; another farce was acted, 
 -which'equalled\in grimace any of the 
former, and enabled them to quit he 
tage in character. | 
One of the moſt material witneſſcb in 
the cauſe was the Reverend Mr. John 3 
Adam, miniſter in Weſt Kilbride. This 
vas the Gentleman to whom Mr. Ferguſ- 
ſon had addreſſed the letter which was the 
foundation of the proſecution, and Mr. 
Adam was ſtill in poſſeſſion of the origi- 
nal. He was, therefore, a capital evi- 
dlence, and had accordingly been ſum- 
moned among the other witneſſes. Ile 
had, from the heginning, affected not to 
appear in any part of the cauſe; from 
motives, as he ſaid, of delicacy, and leſt, 
as he was the perſon injured, the World 
mould impute it to private reſentment. 
Being cited by this ſame committee as an 
evidence, he had, not long before, wrote 
them a letter excuſing himſelf from ap- 
pearing for the above reaſons, and like- 
> wile on account of the Preſbytery af 
Ixvine's interdict, of * — 
5 2 
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was a member. This deportmeat Was 
exceedingly amiable, and had gained Mr. 
Adam great applauſe. It was thought 
the more diſintereſted, as Mr. Adam had 
all along profeſſed that he had ſome ſcru- 
which his ſituatian now forced him 
cao act, and that he was afraid it was 
= culpable in him to refuſe to appear in the 
cauſe of God from perſonal conſiderations. 
His conduct, therefore, on this occafion 
F - was really noble, and we were not averſe 
ic believe it genuine. In fact, while 
dere appeared any probability that Mr. 
Ferguſſon could be depoſed without his 
evidence, Mr. Adam had adhered to his 
ſt, reſolation invariably; and this appearance 
had been ſo long ſupported, that our at- 
teation was entirely diverted from that 
1: quarter, On the laſt day of the commit 
tee, however, when they were no deli - 
berating concerning their own diſſolution, 
and had deſpaired of being able to obtain 
is any further light into the affair, who 
..\ ſhould make his appearance in court but 
SW I8e 8 
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Mr. Adam? An apparition ſo unexpected 
could not fail to draw attention; and,. 
being one of the witneſſes whom they x 
had formerly ſummoned to no purpoſe, it 
naturally occurred to every body that 
he had at laſt obeyed the commit- 
tee's requiſition, and was come up in con- 
ſequence of his ſummons. Upon being 
called to the bar, however, and inter- 
rogated upon this point, he denied that 
this was the motive of his coming to town 
at that time. He affirmed that he had 
come upon buſineſs of his own which had 
no relation to theirs, and that his ſtumb- 
ling in upon them, at this juncture, was 
merely accidental. The committee, ſa- 
gacious to improve accidents, and de- 
termined to let ſlip no occaſion of advanc- 
ing the proſecution, in however ſmall a 
degree, reſolved to ſeize upon this op- 
portunity of doing buſineſs, and of con- 
vineing the world, if any thing more was 
neceſſary to convince them, that it was 
not their fault matters were not farther 
advanced. They told him, therefore, 

1 that, 
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that, now'he was come, he muſt ſabmir 
to an examination: Mr. Adam, upon 
this, teſtified} the | greateſt reluctance, 
mentioned his having all along declined to 
appear in the cauſe, begged they would 
confider the particular circumſtances of 
his\caſe; and perſiſted” in aſſuring them 
that he had come to town without any 
ſuoh intention. The committee, how- 
ever; ſince he was there, reſolved to pro- 
= cetd; yet as his coming was accidental, 
they were alarmed leſt he ſhould have 
forgot the original letter, which was of 
chief conſequence. But here, by a" 
ſtrange concurrence of accidents, he tald 
= them hethad likewiſe put this very letter 
into 1 Aft. mo 
they would not oblige him to produce it. 
He urged again the delicacy of his dn 
W ſituation, amd the wicked conſtructibr 
chat would be put upon his conduct by 
the world if they ſhould perſiſt in fore- 
ing him to give evidence againſt his will. 
He faid people might ſuſpect that he had 
r 1 an intention to do it, Which 
he 
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added, that he held himſelf excuſed by a 
letter he had received from the committee, 
that his a ppearance in that cauſe was im- 
p mw oh "many accounts, att begged 

d to be off, The committee, with 
b provity, anſwered, that this delicacy, 
which w was amiable in Bim, would be cri- 
"minal | in Them; that the cauſe could not be 
Fupported Without his evidence; and, 
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 therefo re, they were under a neceſſit⸗ to 

6e it. Mr. Adam, who is open to con- 
5 "It was at laſt teaſoned into the 
" meaſure, though he fill went into it with 


kelückanee. However, as he had not deen 


regularly ſummoned, having tome in ac- 


e. . 8 5 


eickentally, as has been related} it was ne- 
ceſſary to give him another ſummofs. 
This protracted the court another day; in 
dhe interval to which Mr. Adam did not 
attempt to make his eſcape. The taking 
His evidence was the laſt ac of the com- 
mittec⸗ u de dn bus oon 01 
This ſcene ſuggeſts ny heads, 
ie were neceſſary — but 
1 the 
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the Ki which the committee took. with 
regard. to. it is equal to a thouſand cqm- 
mentaries. They ordered their clerk, 
when he gave extracts of their d 
not to giye an extract of what paſſed at 
this laſt meeting. Accordingly when, Mr, 
Ferguſſon got an extract from them, it 
did not contain this laſt meeting. After 
appointing their moderator to lay a full 
account, of their proceedings before the 
next synod, they diſſolyed themſelves. 
. Thus iyed, and thys died this abortive 


Committe, The hiſtory, of its proceed- 


ings, | written, by. a man polleſſed of true 
talents for the ludicrous, would do more 

than divert the public. It might inſtruct 
them. It would be, neceſſary, however, 
that its hiſtorian ſhould poſſeſs one nega- 


tiye qualification, He muſt not be ſub- 


eck bo, too lively an indignation agaigit 
vice, In that caſe, he would, be in per- 
petual danger of paſſing from the ſudicraus 
to the ſevere, and the public might 1 
1 ey uad 1771 III. 

2 * eyes of all men wer directed 60 


wards 
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wurds the enſuing Synod, which was ap- 


pointed to meet at Ayr. An effort was 


made by the Preſbytery of Irvine and the 
committee to bring up their friends on 
both ſides. In conſequence of this, there 
was a more numerous meeting than had 
ever been ſeen in that quarter. The two 
parties were nearly balanced. By a de- 
bate about nothing, vhich frequently hap- 
pens in church courts, and a vote upon a 
point too inſignificant to be here menti- 
oned; they tried one another's--ſtrength, 
and the committee and their friends were 
found wanting. In conſequenee of this, 
propoſals were at laſt made by the mino- 
rity for ending the affair in an amicable 
manner, to which the other party were 
not averſe. For this purpoſe a ſelect com 
mittee was appointed, conſiſting" of the 
leaders on both ſides; who'were to deli- 
berate on the ſubject, and propoſe hat- 
ever meafure ſhould appear to them expe- 
dient. At laſt an overture was agreed 
upon, which was afterwards' adopted by 


Ar- : wWhole'Sytiod, and which was calcu- 
Aated 
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lated to anſwer, in ſome meaſure, , the 
views of both parties, The Synod ex- 
preſſed their deteſtation againſt every thing 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the 
church, which they had all engaged to 
ſupport, and againſt fal ſehood and diſin- 
genuity: they expreſſed alſo their diſap- 
probation of the publication of a certain 
letter ſigned A. B. as having given ocea- 
WW ſion to reports injurious to the 8ynod in 
theſe reſpects; and they remitted the whole 
= cauſe relating to Mr. Ferguſſon of Kil- 
Winning to the Preſbytery of Irvine, with 
full powers to take ſuch meaſures a6 
could appear to them moſt. for ediſica - 
tion. . d Ae in EO 

One remark may be made here upon 
the firſt part of this overture. The Sy- 
nod expreſſed their deteſtation againſt 


every thing contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
doctrine of the church. This was, in 
other words, declaring it as the opinion 
of the court that every thing contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed doctrine of this church is 
e me. 4 A doctrine dio- 


tated 
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bliſhment ! What pity it is that men of 4 ; 


liberal ſentiments ſhould be laid under 
the cruel neceſſity of affording the ſhelter 
of their filence to ſuch a ſentiment 
Was there not one in this numerous aſ- 
ſembly, convocated in the year 1769, in 
the ſunſhine of the ſciences, bold enough 
to propoſe an amendment, and to ſubſti- 
tute ſome chriſtian term in the room of 
deteſtation? Admitting that every mem- 
ber of this Synod believed every doctrine 
eſtabliſhed in this church, was it incum- 
bent on them to deteſt every opinion 
which was contrary ? At the very inſtant 
when they diſcourage perſecution, muſt 
they approve the principle from which 
it proceeds, and give the ſanction of their 
example to the horrid ſentiment of reli- 
gious deteſtation ? They order away the 
ſtake, and confirm the rancour which 
planted it. | 
I ſhall make a fin gle obſervation more 
upon another part of their ſentence, with 
the ſame view. They expreſs their diſap- 
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Wigned A. B. But why did they not diſ- 
approve the letter itſelf? It was innocent. 


ber £ hen why not publiſh it? Ye impoſers of 
t! 1 Ponfeſſions ! we owe this to you. You | 
« | | nave disjoinced our ſentiments from our 
a 1 vords, and ſet our * prudence and Ace , 
gh A t variance. © . | 
4 The cauſe, bes remitted to the pro- | 


% 


a . — Was now managed with decen- 


4 be n of Irvine began where... 
9 Whey had been interrupted, by reney 


20 Þ ae appointment of their committee; 

nt | ho, having converſed with Mr. Ferguf- * 
it on, found that it never was his inten- 
b ion, in any thing he had publiſhed, o 
ir 2 


ay the ſcripture doctrine of the ſatis- 2 


i- | faction of Chriſt, or encourage difinge- 

= uity in ſubſcription, Upon which bs = 
h Preſbytery, belieying their brother to be 
Ah . ſincere in the above declaration, dilmifſed * 

* a the Whole affair, judging this iſſue of it 

1 to de moſt for edification. In this en- — 
— tence” they were perfectly unanimous, = 
o Wen it was reported to the next 'Synod, 


E | the 
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of the Preſbytery, and to reſume the af- y 
fair into their own hands. But, the laſt W 


. A proceſs which was begun, 
and forced into our church courts by 2 


an alarming height; ; and was afterward: 


of its ſupporters. The odium, for ſome: 
time, ran high againſt Mr. Ferguſſon. : 


des Were favourable for Mr. F erguſſon C 


 ERKREF ACS. 
the members of the old committee ſeem- 
ed willing to find fault with the conduct F 


Synod having unanimouſly given unlimit- 
ed powers to the Preſbytery, they were 
obliged, in decency, to acquieſee. And 
the report was engroſſed in | their mi 8 


nutes . 1 
Such was the iſſue of this formidable 1 


party who glory in an uniform oppoſition * 
to moderation. At firſt popular, it roſe toll 
precipitated into ruin chiefly by the zeal 


Every voice was exalted, and thoſe who 
could not diſapprove of his opinions 


0 

a blamed his imprudence. The whole trill 4 
affords a memorable exam ple of the ii 2 
rit of eſtabliſhment ſtruggling with the ner 
ſentiments of the age. Some circumſtan- Bad 
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His honeſt character, his age and infirmi- 


* 1 ties, his numerous connęctions among 
af. che clergy, above all, his uncommon ge- 
1:0 neroſity in giving away his whole ſtipend 
bit- to young men of merit whom he employ- 


ed as his, aſliſtants, were powerful advo- 
Wcates in his favour; and, aſſiſted by the 
abſurd violence of his enemies, enabled 
him to withſtand the aſſault, and at laſt 
4 to repel it. Perhaps there were few mi- 
iſters in our church, beſides himſelf, who 
could have ſuſtained it. Even he could 
Whboaſt of no victory. After exhauſting his 
2 hole ſtrength, he was obliged, as the con- 
dition of his peace, to join his enemies 
Wupon the ground of the conſtitution. With 
Wall our lights, his friends deſpaired of ſav- 
Jing him but by refuſing the charge. Our 
church knows as yet no other means of 


8 n | N repelling a hereſy proceſs. 
7 4 Some may, indeed, think that he gain- 
i 


7 ed one advantage. In his conference 
With the committee, he declared that it 
neyer was his intention, in any thing he 
had publiſhed to deny the ſatisfaction of 
05 R 
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Chriſt, but always to adhere to the ſerip- 
ture doctrine on that point; and this de- 
claration was admitted by the church as 
ſatisfactory. Here, it may be ſaid, the 
ſcriptures are reſorted to as the ſtandard 
of faith, without the medium of the con- 
feſſion. But, at moſt, this is ambigu- 
ous, and too looſe to ſerve for a prece- 
dent. It is evident in what ſenſe the one 

party muſt have underſtood this declara- 
tion, and it was prudent in the other 


| party. to leave i it unexplained. Something 


in our conſtitution itſelf is wrong, or not 
properly defined. The tempeſt is now 
overblown, and we Ay £ examine the af 
fair at leiſure, | 
The defen ders of abe that i is to 
fay, the writers in the Scots Magazine, 
are not to be conſidered as private eflay- 
iſts, They have proceeded upon the 
principles on which our conſtitutionaliſts 
have always proceeded, and on which 
they, proceeded in this inſtance. The 
manner in which thoſe have reaſoned has 
been actually reduced into practice by ſub- 
| 5 ſequent 
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# ſequent Synods and committees. When 
I attempt, therefore, to expoſe, and refute 
theſe writers; I anſwer their whole par- 
y. This i is the light in which the pub- 
Ilie will pleaſe to view this debate. The 


3 man mult have much time lying on his 
zu- 1 hands who would draw his pen againſt 
ce- 


every | fugitive ſubject which makes its 
Wappearance in a periodical publication, 
| tn! is not one of theſe. It is a ge- 
Wneral debate, it is an intereſting one. As 
= ich; I hate reſcued it from the Magazine, 
Wand preſented it to the Public. ' 
W 'Ouc church is moſt certainly at "this 
4 day, and has for ſome time been, in a 
ery odd ſituation. Our inſtitutions and 
at opinions, conſequently our thoughts 


ne, and our actions, even our conſciences and 
our duty have been long at variance. 


No long will theſe things be overlook» 
Wed ? Every neu hereſy proceſs, and, if 
he preſent ſpirit receive not ſome effecr 
ual check, 'we are likely to have them 
ſoon in great plenty, ought to alarm our 
e and prompt us to examine, 
E 5 | with 


* 
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with more care, our religious conſtitu 1 
tion, and the defects of i It. 5. 1 
Let ĩt be noticed particularly, that all FO Þ 
atguments employed in the following per- [ 
fortnance againſt the manner in which the 
writers of the party have proceeded,” lie 
equally ſtrong againſt the method. of pto- 4 
cedure Which at preſent preyails in our i 
eccleſiaſtical judicatories. t 5 | 
My principal deſign ĩs to n 4 
E enforce, from a Ken. of the with | 


1411 


and — 1 a view of the preſent. caſe 1 in 
particular, the neceflity of an — 5 
nd farther reformation. ö * | 
Some important artieles i in our religion 1 
Konſtitution itſelf are alſo attempted to bell 
explained. But I miſt not anticipate 
In our preſent ſituation, and until a te- 
1 formation can take place, eyery friend of 
religious liberty will regard the eftabliſh- 
ing, theſe articles as a matter of the very 
Hat conſequence. | 
That has happened to this wat Which | 
"x: believe, happens to moſt, The execu · 
1 tion 
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con is larger than the original plan. The 


tutu” hole deſign was originally comprehend- 
- ed in the firſt part. But my attention 
the i being been ioperceptibly tarned- to- 
Per- wards. the point of ſubſcription, and the 
, 1200 4 arguments which! had been advanced by 
! we boch parties on that head; I thought it 
pt "= requilite” to enlarge. my firſt foundation, 
dat and to add a ſecond part. I ſubjoined a 
"IA W third, becauſe I found that my ideas were 
— not exhauſted. Still I fear the public 
and. will think that I have not done juſtice to 
e n the ſubject. I am but too ſenfible of it 


myſelf, and confeſs that, after all my la- 
bour, the work comes not up to my 'own 
ſentiments.. Many inaccuracies will, no 
doubt, be obſerved. It was written in ſe- 
parate pieces; at different times, and the 
plan was more than once altered. Per- 
haps were I to model it anew, I might 
render it leſs unworthy of attention. But 
8 for this I have neither leiſure! nor pati- 
ence. The truth is, the fate of the per- 
4 DTS AF cl affects me but little. Let it 
| Vo. cs 1 N EAR L 2611] bole draw 


tion 


FF A le 
_ draw the attention oſ the public upon the 
ſuhject, and periſnu. i cl 
I, have bat a few. things more to add. 
We haſten to the ſpeculative part of 
the debate. A circumſtance or tend 
Will finiſh the hiſtorical. po $4,092 HAAS}? 
Mx. Ferguſſon, | the original ice! 
E this diſpute, is now no more. He is þe- 
vond the reach of his enemies. He died 
to truth, and a detetmined enemy to hy- 
pocrites. He has nom received his ſun- 
4 tence. His upright ſpirit is happy. Mile 
ha teſided on earth, he Was above diſ- 
. fimulationz and that expoſed him tod the 
attacks of craftineſs. He is now exalted 
to his place, and looks, down, with pity, 
on our miſerable politics. Magnanimous 
ſpirit !- I am looking for thy fellow, Tell 
me, ye zealous, for the Lord! do you think 
that, hen Mr. Ferguſſon appeared in 
| Heavens! his creator aſled him whether 
He was al BOcinian or a Calviniſt ? 
- +,, Butt I have to addreſs his/profecutors 
upon another ſubject. It may, perhaps, 
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| - fouich! thern,/beeauſe- their feelings are in- 
tereſted. You, then, who were (cruel 
enough o puth him as he ſtood tottering 


upon the brink of the grave] ſuffer your- 


ſelves now to reflect. Are you not now 
happy that your vengeance was diſap- 


pointed ꝰ Had you ſucceeded in your at- 


temptt could your minds have been eaſy 
at this moment? Is it not better that he 
baffled your deſigns, than that you ſhould 
no be feeling the tormenting ſuſpicion 
that you had haſtened an old matt death 
pang of diſſolution is not more dreadful 


chan wthought like this, and yet, in that 
event, it muſt inceſſantly have purſued 


you. Give thanks? to God, you have 
once eſcaped the danger, and let It ſtand 
a terrible guardian to your future huma- 


nityl A devoted attachment to your on 
opinions may be a duty, but there aro 
other duties to which you are alſo bound. 


Humanity, my brethren !' is the firſt duty 
of a man, and it is the character of a 


chriſian to be more compaſſionate than 
| zealous, 


NN NEF A & E 
zealous. What is human nature diveſted 
of kindneſs ?/ Or what! is religion when 
it makes us barbarous ? I have to inform 
you of more. Mr. Ferguflon died your 
friend. He had your reformation ſtill in 
view, and deſpaired not to effect it. Some 
time before his death, the following per- 
formance fell into his hands. He was 
pleaſed to approve it. It met the ſenſe 
of his own noble ſpirit; and, with his 
dying breath, he demanded that it ſhould 
be publiſhed. You, may regard it as com- 
ing from im. n it a8 a legacy 
to the orthodox. 418 930 A; 
There is one Ms dee dich it is 
neceſſary to obſerve. In the following 
argument I have proceeded upon the 
ſuppoſition that Mr. Ferguſſon is actually 
cChargeable with having; advanced all the 
opinions which the writers of the party 
ay he has advanced, In .juſtice, how- 
ever, to the hiſtory, and to preyent miſ- 
takes, I think it incumbent upon me here 


io declare, that nen for the ſake of 
nf 5 Sete argument. 
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argument. The public are already ap- 
priſed that, after all the clamour which 
has been raifed,' and all the abuſe with 
which à virulent party have befpattered 
him; a Chen committee, with theit whole 
Induſtry, were able to find only two 
articles from that letter on which they 
could, with any appearance of teaſon, 
raiſe a libel againſt Mr. Ferguſſon- I 
have reſerved the eonſideration of the libel 
till no. No cireumſtance ſets the ſpirit 
diſcovered by the party on this decafion 


nina ſtronger Highir than this: After all 


their noiſe, the articles with Hie tliey 


Have charged him are ſo light in them 
ſelves, and expreſſed with ſuch nianifeſt 


Heſitation, that, confidering the conſe- 
quences Which a hettfy proceſs" involves, 
it is Amoſt "atonifiin ho, any court 
ha ge them à patient hearing. The 
Fit article is, that the words he Has 
uſed, in one part of his letter, end to pro- 
mote al opinion contrary to that great and 
— 2 doctrine of the goſpel that Chriſt 
a ſuffered 


6% P R H F A QE. 


ſuffered in the ſtead. of, ſinners, and bore 
the, puniſhment due to them. The ſe» 
ond is, that he has advanced principles 
tending to encourage diſingenuity in ſub- 
ſcription,” Here one cannot help ob- 
ſegying with what-fear and.trembling the 
reverend. committee have expreſſed them · 
ſelxes on this occaſion. Indeed they ſeem 
conſeipus that they are not treading upon 
ſum grο,ο,j,mx They do not charge him 
with having denied the doctrine of the 
Satisfaction, nor with having advanced 
principles which encourage difingenuity, 
but with having advanced ſome things 
audi to theſe purpoles, Ho ſlender 
a ſoundation for a fabric of ſuch. weight! 
Mas this a ſufficient reaſon to blacken 
the character of a miniſter of Chriſt, and 
repreſent. him as a, heretic and a villain ? 
I enquire, not here into the truth of the 
charge itſelf. That is of ſmall moment 
in the general argument, and has beſides 
already been judicially determined, I 
would only mark the temper of the 
ff times. 
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bonds which are at once our diſgrace and 
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times. 1 would let the public ſee with 
what light materials we can work up 4 
hereſy proceſs in this kingdom, and fromm 


what a 1 ore er ſo | Mig 4 
flame. | 


But fy FURY the ſame. ſpark, 1 
proceed that ſacred fire which animated 
our firſt reformers; if it ſhould, in the 
ſecret counſels of providence, be deſtined 
to awaken that ſpirit of enquiry ſo fatal to 
eſtabliſhment; and inſpire us wich the 
reſolution of breaking thoſe ignominious 


the puniſhment- of our inactivity; hat 
mighty obligations will the church of 
Scotland owe to Mr. Ferguſſon? The 
debate is now begun; you who ptofeſs 
yourſelves the enemies of eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny? it is incumbent on you to main 
tain it. The ſubject has not yet been 
diſcuſſed in this kingdom, yet a previous 
diſcuſſion is neceſſary. The minds of 
men muſt be prepared; oppoſition muſt 
— After theſe ſteps, thiSreblats' 
| lican 
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ling ben er of beben 2 1 — ; 
not to cut their way through” the blood 
and — of Biſhops, will aſlert their 
rights. We will ſet the example of re- 
ligious liberty to England. 
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PART I. 


UR attention has been, for 
ſome. time, directed upon a 

moſt important cauſe. Our 
A religious parties, an event 
bag foreſeen, and which might have 
been with certainty predicted, have at 


length commenced hoſtilities. The ſub- 
= ject of the preſent debate, from being at 
firſt perſonal, is now become general. 
From an affair between Mr, A. B. and 

his 


6 The Religions gaben, | 
his brother, it has been ihſen{ibly c: —Y 


verted into a defence of the doctrine and . 


diſcipline 'of the church of Scotland. 


In this light we ſhall. conſider it here. 7 
The attempts which have been made to 1 


defend our church ſuppoſe that ſuch a de- 
fence is neceſſary. But, though no \ ſach 
attempts had beeri made, the fate of our 
religious affairs conſidered in themlglves; 
more particularly the manner in which 
our our church-men have proceeded againſt 
Mr. Ferguſſon ; 3 are : proofs that this fub- 
1 jeck i 1s ripe for a diſcuſſion. It has been ; 
already debated, and in warm terms, 
through, the channel of the] Scots Maga- 
zink. But the debate was left imperfect. 
The advocates of religious liberty, the de- 
fenders of eſtabliſhment themſelves, "if 


they are honeſt in their Proſeſſions, will | | 


think the ſubje& too momentous to be 
ſuffered to remain in the ſtate in which 
it lies there. I ſhall here, therefore, take 
up the argument where theſe writers have 
left it; I ſhall begin where they end; 
and endeavour to —— n whole Au. | 
| {.» 2 n f _ 
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Fi The preciſe 4 to — a 
ace is. arrived, and from which, to avoid 
Wpctition, I propoſe, to ſet out, appears 
1 me to be this; Whether all.the arti- 
8 to which the church of Scotland re- 
Pires poſitive, a ſubſcription, from her 
cce-bearers are really agrecable to the 


e of God?“ The Gentlemen who 
h rote üpon che ſubject in the Magazines 
ſt . January and Mareh have, in effect, 
- nfeſſed that the diſpute muſt be finally 
gol | 


: ſolved into this ſtate, by. their giving 
ſo formal A defence of her doctrine and 
ſeipline. For they were ſenſible that if 
eſe articles are in themſelves indefenſi- 
e, if they are repugnant to, the ſcrip- 
res, and to human,,reaſon, all che arts 
WE Ophiftry would never be able to fix the 
Pountion of diſhonefty.upon Mr. A. B. 
"having. in oppoſition to ſuch 2, for- 
Int of prejudice, and, clamour,, let me 

in. oppoſition to his own, intereſt, 
| | ade 10 ingenuous an, "acknowledgment, 

: 

; 


dee ke Scots Magazines fot: Ianusty and 
arch 1768. 0 
1 
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| On the conttary, his c ud: rut, upon MC 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, have been noble and 
diſintereſted! It muſt be regarded with 1 ne 
gratitude by every friend of truth and 
chriſtiam Bberty, as a gteat attempt to, 
break-the fetters of eccleſtaftical tyranny Aro 
and to afſert the genuine docttines o 
chriſlianity from the invaſſons b ſuperſti e 
tion und iĩgnorance. Again, on the:othet Me 
hard; fuppoſing theſe articles to give the 
tre fun of the ſcriptures, thoſe wõà / 
fo## this cinnot furely think that truth Nel. 
weill ſuffer by any eraminution. If them o 


is any brother who Has ſeruples upon any 
point, it is oertaimty the duty of chtiſtiat 
charity, previous to all things, to entles- 
vour his tonuv##7 and a tandid exami- 
nation of thoſe tenets the truth of which 
he is ſuppoſed to doubt, is ſurely che pio- 
per way to effect this. I ſee not the lea 
room in this caſe for perſbnal reflections i 
Ns we Proteſtants acknowledge no Toft: i 
lible guide, the ſubject is evidently pro- 
blematical. It oughit, therefbre, to be ſe- 
ſblved with ternper. It muſt appen Wi" 
3 inſtead u 

ſatisfying A 
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q W in Scat land. examined. | by 
„ng wan leraplcs upon-paimts of ſuck 
4 nature, he, ſhould take fire, and abuſe 

ne. Are theſe articles the truths of 
Bod or not ?“ This is the proper ate of 


t wol he e queſtion. It is alſo the only enquity 
ny rom which any good can be expected. 
s: of er whe parties, tete fore, meet in this 
ht eld. I fay the ſatme thing to Mr. A. B. 
thet e ns —— like brethren, 


the ind like chriftians, and let us confine our- 
0 af ves to the propen ſubject. Let us alſs 
ruth eliberate with the attention which is due 


oa ſubject of ſuch importance; and let 
5 e, God, in vheſe hands are the 
2 of reformation, to direct our 
zuiries e truth, and to detect 
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Imi Or, on whatever ſide pn end 
hich whatover ferm. 
pio- 1 propoſd can ie gig les. un extinine 
lea n hp particularly of 
ions. our comfeſſioni ig ebmpoſed-. Myj 
afl Peßgnu at preſtnt is only this to di- 
po- Nect the attention of the diſputants; who; 
te: ent of the debate, may not per- 
pen p fo ſoon obſerve it, to that point here 


ie ſtreſs of the action muſt at laſt lieu 
PNte pe F 2 and 


68 The" Religious: Eftabliſhment 
and: to add a few. general obſervations. 
hich may, ſerve as ptinciples to proceed 
upon in the introduction to a debate which 
is becoming mote and more general, at 
a day, through the three kingdoms. 
Firſt of all, then. Why, ſhould I be 
peas! to ſpeak my mind, and to repreſent 
the general ſenſe of, to ſuy the leaſt, a very 
| conſiderable diviſion. of the ſenfible pan 
of, the nation? It ſeems to be ackhow- 
edged by one party, at leaſt it is grie- 
; ouſly ſuſpected by the other, that there 
. has been, for a lopg time, à tacit, ;and 
very general defection from theſe, articles. 
In God's name if we want to diſpute a1 
all, about it, let. us ſeriguſly ſet ourſel ve. 
tqsfind:qut the teaſon of this. The part 
alledged to be infected with heteſy i by 
2 vo means confined to the young and un. 
experienced, whole. opinions have been 
| perverted, by the reading of - ſuperficial 
modern productions. The orthodox cal 
not, without incutring the charge of ai 
exceſſive vanity and ſelf-ſufficiency, den) 
hat many, very many whom they ful 


ect of r Paätriples, are, equal l 
"uy 7 them. 


* 
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in Scotland examined.” Oo bg 
themſelves i in years, in experience, in 6 
nius, and in learning. I ſhould be lorry if 
they, would not alſo allow. that they are 
equal to them in virtue, and honeſty ; , or 
that they ſhould aſſume fo far 48 to ſay to 
every brother who has the misfortune to 
differ from theme Stand by, for I. 4m 
holier:thay thou. This being the cales 
it affbrds.a very ſtrong, ſuſpicion that the 
ſouree of this defection lies in the articles 
themſelres. Let theſe, articles, therefore, 
be impartially repie tei : anch if errors be 
diſcovered, let us not be aſhamed. to res 
ferm. he orthodox party can have po 
gbjegion to ſuch a a {crutiny.. It is. a MAX= 
im with them that peace, muſt be- eri 
puby to truth. Come, then, my zcalous 
brethren | ſince peace is out of the queſti- 
on, let us ſearch, after the truth, and that 
only. And: that, we. may omit na means 
to diſcover it, let us begin at the foun- 
dation. But break not the peace until 
you haye found dhe truth ; aß leaſt ſuſpend 
hoſtilities yatil, the previous ſearch has 
been made, until yay. know Whether the 
ar you undertake be juſt or not. This 
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is farely * 4 more chriſtian method of p Pro- 
ceeding tlian the raiſrag at once a clamour 
of herely and perjury: againſt every man 
who has the honeſty 1 to een! bis real 
ſentiments, | 
To come more particularly to the pre- 
ſent point. People who are acquainted 
with human nature, and with the hiſtory 
of mank ind, are apt to be anxiouſly on 
hog! on . Hen impoſitions' in matters 
No (a of men whatever ate 
5 5 The aſſembly of divines, who 
compoſed: dür confeſſion, expreſly, and 
on their own part, dildaim ipfall;bility, 
This is another preſyraption” that -the 
ſourge of error lies in the articles, Ir af- 
 fords at leaſt. a poſiſbility that theſe arti- 
cles ate offonicohs | in Tome reſpe&t of other, 
Now, "even upen the foundation of this 
poſſibility; it is a much more Charitable 
way. « of proeceding g to examine, With tem. 
per, if this is the falt, than, wirken 
fingle hearing of the cauſe, to emit rigo- 
rous 7 againſt thoſe My OY 
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8 But. mere poſſibilities are nothing. I ven- 
ture to afſert upon the ſureſt principles of 
reaſoning, if reaſoning has any ſuch thing 
as keinen, that there is the 1 * 
will deduce this, probability from a _— 
very plain connections, and 1 ſubmit this 
deduction, to any ſcrutiny. _ It will be 
granted by all parties that ignorance is dif- 
ferent from knowledge. It will be grantr 
ed that e have diſtinct ideas of each. It 
will be confeſſed that the world, this part 
of it at leaſt, has experienced bath ſtates. 
It. will be acknowledged chat c | 
pity has ſubvited in both, It will alte be 
agknowledged that the ſtem of chriſti⸗ 
itz. as, Well as every other inſtitation 
is hable. to be affected in paſſing through 
theſe. ates. it will be granted that it i 
liable,. as liable as any other, ſcience, t 
* or worle underſtood 
8 Rt abilities of its proleſiars, 
— — altered, miſrepreſented, 30 
purified from mifrepreſentation, Nous 
aſk. ben is this ſyſtem, or any. al 
ſcience, likely to be beſt underſtood ? 
* F 4 


98972 Tr Naligiour Bfabliſhment 
It in än age of darkneſs, of ignorante, and 
barbarity ? Or is it in an age of light; of 
knowledge, and humanity? Will any 
man ſay that it is in the former of theſc 
periods? 1 ſpeak not to fanaties, but to 
men *who-are-. Filling to abide by what 
7 teaſonablo. F e A en | 
Oonſult hiſtory: - When was it that 
1 ſyſtem of chriſtianity was:corrupted ? ; 
A think it was chiefly. between the fifth 
and twelfth centuries; - It is well known WH 
that this was a period of the moſt deplo- 
rable/ignorance which ever -overſpread the 
world, In the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century the ſciences revived, and the day 


of knowledge began aghin to dawn; + And 4 
was not this the æra of the reformation ! WW © 
Jo what Was this reformation owing? Wa N 
it not to this eircumſtamce, that the ſerip- BF |< 
- . tures began at that time to be better un- 1 


— 
— — 


-  derflood ? And to What ' again was this 


_ owing? Surely to the ſuperior lights, and WWF 1 

5 2 ſtock of knowledge which man · WWF 
| kind then poſſefſed;' Theſe ſteps follow ol 
5 ——_— as regularly-as the rerolution Wl . 
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of the deasonts, and the ſuoceſſion of day 
ank night. 18 74 1 f. 10 ichs 
Now, fix your attention for a moment 
upon the reformation itſelf. Will you, 
will any ſenſible man ſay, that it was 
complete? Or that, in the nature of things, 
it could be completed all at once? Be- 
lieve me the tranſition from ignorance to 
knowledge, from ſuperſtition to reaſon, 
is not ſo" inſtantaneous, The reformers 
themſelves had their prejudices. Theſe 
prejudices could not be removed ſpeedily, 
and we have no reaſon to think they were 
temoved miraculouſly; They were edu- 
= cated in the communion of the church of 
Rome. They had imbibed her doctrines, 
= and method of treating them. Thoſe of 
them who were poſſeſſed of learning were 


deeply tinctured with the opinions of the 


nuter fathers? Luther, in particular, took 


the leading articles of this ſpeculative 
yſtem from St. Auguſtine. He was a 
moſt paſſionate admirer of that father. 
It is from the writings of this ſame ſaint, 
nr that the church of Rome pre- 
wein Juſtify a great part of her tenets. 

He 


24: The Relightn Blablifpment 
He is to this day her favourite author. 


Lay all theſe circumſtances together, 


Add to theſe the effects which the enthu- 
ſiaſm of reformation, aud the animoſity 
of religious controverſy muſt have pro- 
duced an their diſcoutſes and writings, 


Remember, at the ſame time, that the 


ſucceſſors of theſe fuſt reformers, the Sy- 
nod of Dort, the aſſembly of divines at 
Weſtminſter, and all the members 1 
eſtabliſhment who had any hand in com 

poſing thoſe teſts and ſtandards of anthe- 
doxy which have come down to us, had 
the moſt ſuperſtitious reverence for their 
opinions, did little elſe but gopy their 
ideas, and thought that every ſyſtem. of 
ſpeculative, religious principles was juſt 
ſo far removed from. truth as it departed 
ftram theſe ſacred originals. Reflect, too, 


upon the unavoidable collateral — 5246 


whichmuſt, in ſome degree, have infected 
our ſtandards, proceeding: from ; the-nu- 


meraus, wild, and fanatical. ſects which | 


ſprang up along with them. I leave every 
man to ſtate the mediums in his 0Wn,Way- 
But the canduſions. from, the whole are 
N ſiurely 
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ſarely theſe, —that there is the higheſt 
probability that ſomething is fill left to 
reform: that we have the ſame right, nay 
we have the ſame calls from duty and 
conſcience, to review received opinions, 
even though they ſhould be found in our 
ſtandards, as our fathers had, and to te- 


ject them if they are diſcovered to be 


erroneous ; and that, finally, the religious 
ſentiments of the preſent age have the 
ſame Kind of advantage over the religious 
ſentiments of the reformers, that the fen- 
timents of theſe laſt had over the ſenti- 
ments of rhei, fathers. This age is ſu- 
perior to the age of the reformation; our 


ſentiments may be preſumed juſter, and 


more correct than theirs; ; for the ſame 
reaſon, and in the fame proportion'to'the 
comparative difference of circumiſtances, 
that the period of che reformation "was 
ſuperior to the tenth” century. Words 

may be wultiplied without end on any 
fubject; but, in ſome caſes,” the reaſon 
of the thing is more evident in itſelf than 

ih R 0 This. 
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This leads ſtill a ſtep farther. Ft tom 
. like theſe, many have been 
Jed t to condemn all religious ſubfcriptians 
in. general. They conclude them to be 
unwartantable in themſelves, unſcriptural, 
and which no ſociety. has a right to exact. 
| In ſupport of this opinion, they add to the 
foregoing reaſonings the evil conſequences 


which ſuch. eſtabliſhments have been at- 


tended with in all ages. 1 have ſtill an 
dee on the proper field of controverſy to 
-whigh, this diſpute, has imperceptibly, 1 led 
the contending parties. NT 
| „In, the firſt place, They are Þ many 
bars in, the way of, all improvement, . ſo 
far, as 17 relate to the articles which they 
ip 2 | JITUAI Ih 
— They afford. temptations to iofin- 
gerity, Which, in an enlightened, age, are 
gxnerally. irrefiſt] ble. 16 A* 
„al. Th hey, reduce the temporal emo- 
luments of religion, a circumſtance which 
 £yen,.the/ orthodox were never , known 
wholly to overlook; they FRG . 
-*% n to a . Perle monopoly. | 
.f el th, 
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455) Their original impoſers might 
poſſibly think that they would be of uſe 
to promote uniformity in opinion. Now, 
allowing this to be an advantage to the 
cauſe of religion in the world, they are 
found, by experience, to fail of this end 
moſt egregiouſſy, if not to produce the 
quite contrary effect. The preſent diſ- 
pute is an inſtance of the natural tendency 
which they have to contention.  * 
Fb, They have, in many inftaticed, 
been found to furniſh hypocriſy and bi- 
gotry with fatal arms againſt truth and 
fincerity. Behind this ſhelter men of the 
worſt principles may lie, and clamour 
with impunity, at leaſt with every popular 
advantage on their. fide, It” men 1 of 
the very beſt. | 

' 6rbly, When they have once cſtablithed 
ves in a country, and gained the 
protection of the laws, let their articles 
be ever ſo abſurd, they never can be re- 
moved afterwards, even when this abſur- 
dity is diſplayed in the face of the ſun, 
without exciting the moſt violent com- 
motions, and producing the moſt deſttuc- 


= tive 
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tive conſequences to the human ſpecies. 
MWitneſt the ren er reformation 
groom bruce” road got 51 un 

Additional to theſe, wo 4 many other 
eee buche et be enu- 
merated, they obſerve that this practice 
har no foundation in ſcripture. On the 


cuntrary, t ſeems to be oppoſite to the 


whole:ſpirit of the chriſtian religion as it 
is delivered in the New Teſtament. 


dratnd it is not more oppoſte to the 
genius of chriſtianity tha it is to the prin 
ciples of reaſon. What rg ht had men 
likeiounfelves, who lived perhaps a thou- 
fſand:yearsago, to bind z5:t0:64c77-0pi- 
nions s What madneſs to attempt it? 
It is ſaid they do not bind us; they leave 
us at liberty. But they do, ant under a 
very: ſevtre penalty too no Teſs than the 
being deprived of the whole temporal 
embluments of eſtablihment. 
- But no conſideration would weigh more 
againſt ſubſcriptions with me than the 
high probability. which experience 
teaches; us there is, that religious opi- 
nions can never, in fad; be long fixed 
663.77 0 
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that none of them exhibits the ſenſe of 
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to any human ſtandard whatever, much 
leſs be ever fixed to any juſt ſtandard. 
From the beginning of time this ſubje@ 
hat been in a ſtate of fluctuation. The ele- 
ment of water has been bound in chains 
of ice; and aſſumed, for a moment, an 
uni form appearatice.. But the ſun ſoon 
diffolved the charm, and releaſed the 
waves, ſeemingly huſhed to final -repoſe; 
from their temporary confinement: |: 80 
has it fared with every attempt to bind 
the opinions of mankind. They are 
unſtable as the moſt fluid element. They 
eſcape even the chains of ſubſoription. 
dome, however, would be willing to 
overlook even this in convenience, if hus 
man ſagacity could ever hope to attain 
truth in this ſubject. But neither can 
this be done. I on, at the ſame time, 
that I have no reaſon for ſaying that it 
cannot be done, but becauſe it 02d 
been done. Dine itte n 

Let a Preſbyterian ennm a0 ul. Aenne | 
feſſions which at this day exiſt; his own 


excepted": He will readily acknowledge 


Wy. (cri pture 


* 
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ſcripture faithfully. He may proceed a 
ſtep Farther, 0 9 own * the 


aatalogue. % 2650 eg. 
You — for - kabteäp- 


tion? pray tell us, if you wanted to exhi- 


bit a fithful liſt of religious articles, a 
lift which would give the ſenſe of ſerip- 
ture with the greateſt exactneſs, at what 
period of the church would you chooſe to 
collect it ꝰ I ſuppoſe truth to be your ſole 
aim as you profeſs it is. Name the opi- 
nions uf any period, to within a century 
of the apoſtles, and I will engage to find 
errors among theſe opinions; and ſuch 
etrors as muſt have made their way into 
any confeſſion which could W been 
| compiled i in that period. 71 

I ever there was a period 3 re- 
uin might be expected to have been 
pure, it certainly was in the three firſt 


centuries. The church was then in a 


manner new from the hands of the apoſ- 
tles; the pruriency of private imagination 
was chaſtiſed by the fire of perſecution; 
theobſcurityof the whole body afforded few 


temptations to that ambition which ſigna - 


lizes 
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Will unadulterated by thoſe approaches 
| hich it afterwards made, from a prin- 
Wciple of complaiſance, to paganiſm. Vet, 


ere written by divine inſpiration ; and, 


ent; or Origen, who were leaders of the 


he pre-exiſtence of ſouls inſerted as ano- 


G to 


hurch in their day, had had intereſt = 
nough to get the Platonical notion of 


had a confeſſion been compoſed even in 
Wehis period, it would probably have con-. 
ained ſeveral doctrines which, at this day, 


* 
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es 5H by fngularity; and, not being 
Uo adopted by the ſtate, our religion was 


+ 


; ſuppoſing it to have come down as 4 

Wcatholic ſtandard to our age, might have 
artled every body but the orthodox. 
Hor inſtance, ſuppoſe that one of the arti- 
les had been that the books of the ſybils 


onſequently, to fay the leaſt, were of 
Wqual authority with the ptophets of the 
id Teſtament. Suppoſe that Juſtin, Cle- 


her. Suppoſe that Tertullian or Lactan- N 
ius had infiſted on admitting the opinion 
; f the ſoul's materiality, and that God 1 
ad à body, as a third. Laſtly, ſuppoſe Ky 
he ctlovfated doctrine of the millenary * 


„ We Rani, Bftablbment 
to complete the creed. Theſe were all 
prevailing opinions in thoſe. days, and theſe 
were all celebrated men. Here now, ye 
pp rm is a confeſſion, compoſed by 
men as orthodox as nes What 
Jay tit „% od: ; 
I will conclude this of, the Lubje A 
eng a; few obſervations upon the 
manner, in which the oppoſite; party hav 
managed this , diſpute. with Mr. A. B. 
For, I own, there is nothing which gives 
me a greater ſuſpicion of che frailty a 
our ſtandards mines cireum-· 
ſtance. | ala | 
When received opinians are, attacked ; 
_ the, members, of. eſtabliſhment have tw 
methods of proceeding! in their po, 
and it is to be expected that they, wi 4 
follow | 
cording, as it may beſt ſuit their particuls| 
views. | They, may either ſubmit the op 
nions themſelyes to a. fair, examination 
and reform if, upon trial, they ſhall be 
found erroneous; or they may take tb: 
advantage which eſtablichment affom I 


eee upon the foundation 
5 ſu : 
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ſabſeription;/ tject at once from their ſo- 
tiety thoſe WhO have the temetity to 


ye attack its tenets, and brand them with 
by che names of heretics and faithleſs. Now, 


I believe it will be granted that the hav- 
ing recourſe to the laſt of theſe methods is 
always, to fay the leaſt, exceedingly ſuſ- 


the picious. And yet, I am ſorry to obſerve 
avs that this is the very method which thoſe 


who have given in anſwers to Mr. A. B. 
have univerſally adopted. AWC 1 10 


of WF © Some points of mere diſtiplinecexcepted l, 
m- WF quite foreign to the main queſtion, have 


they once attempted to defend thoſe opi- 
nions which Mr. A. B. has, as they com- 
plain, ſo immodeſtly attacked? On the 
contrary, have they not, in the moſt ſum- 


wil mary manner, treated his attempt as pre- 
. ſfumptuous? Have they not, with ſuch 
ul circumſtances of ſuſpieion as would tempt 
ppi: neutral perſdn like me to think that the 
10, erer of the fociety were betrayed; cla- 


moured' againſt their brother as faitbleſt 


the BF and Porjured, and, in effect, called upon 
ards him to leave their communion? Nay, 


W have they not, as far as lay in their power, 
1 G 2 actually 


8 4 Ws he Religious Eftabhſhment 
actually endeavoured to elicite againſt him 


the thunders of eſtabliſhment? Inſtances G2 
of all theſe ſhall be minutely enlarged 2 
upon in the courſe of the argument. At as 
preſent, I would avoid being tedious, _ . 
Upon this method of proceeding 1 19 
would juſt obſerve, that nothing can ex- beit 
cuſe men for having recourſe to it—l do 72 
not here uſe the term jigſiſj but one of 2 
theſe two reaſons ;—either that the firſt 5 c 
method has been previouſly tried, that By | 
the articles, excepted againſt have, on a * 
thorough ſcrutiny, been found juſt, and chr. 
that the oppoſers of them, notwithſtand- bart 
ing the cleareſt evidence, remain obſtinate ED 
and incorrigible : or that the firſt method, Maat 
owing to acknowledged cauſes, i 1s altoge- WW... 
ther ſuperfluous, and in effect ſuperſeded. I 
Where the firſt of theſe reaſons i is not pre- eu 
tended, there is a neceſſity for alledging duc 
the ſecond. Now, Gentlemen! allow me ET 
to ſet this. reaſon of yours in its prope! het 
light, and I have done. The examina- nifts 
tion of the conteſted articles is, you fay, * 
ſuperfluous, and ſuperſcced. Nay, you only 


do atlert this, and in the ſtrongeſt man- 
| ner; 


— 12 
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ner; for nothing g leſs can excuſe your pre- 
ſent conduct to the public. Now this 
examĩnation can only be ſuperfluous upon 
ſuppoſi ition that theſe articles are fo clear. 
in themſelves as to need no examination; 
and you can aſſign no other reaſon for its 
Wbcing ſuperſeded but a previous eſtabliſh- 
ment, made, we will ſuppoſe, an hundred 
ears ago. In other words, your method 
If proceeding, againſt Mr. A. B. in the 


ut i preſent inſtance, ſuppoſes every thing 
il Which ought to be proved before one 


chriſtian can, in conſcience, proceed to 
harſh extremities againſt another. It pro- 
ceeds entirely upon the ſuppoßtion that 
ſubſcription is warrantable in general, and 
that the preſent ſubſcription 3 in particular 
is beyond diſpute unexceptionable. 1 
rould not ſwell this performance by ad- 

ducing unneceſſary mediums i in yery plain 
reaſonings. Theſe appear to me to be 
the premiſes which Mr. A. B.'s antago- 
niſts have hitherto gone upon; and 1 
would be glad to ſee my concluſion not 
only denied, but, Which is much more 
maternal diſproved. een 
ks. 0 G 3 | There 
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There is, however, one way of evad. 
ing the conſequences of this reaſoning. 
It may be pretended that all enquirĩes on 
this ſubject are in effect ſuperſeded, and 
rendered ſuperſluousm by an act of parlia- 
ment. This, no doubt, decides the mat- 
tet at once; and, if the other party will i 
but place it on this footing, it will alſo Wi 
render it ſuperfluous for me to ſay another 
word about it to chem at leaſt. An act 
of patliament is certainly the foundation, 
and a very ſure one it is, of every mono- 
poly as well as this. The parliament has 
given a certain ſociety an excluſive parent, 
annexing ſuch and ſuch emoluments to if 
the teaching. preaching, maintaining, and 
ſuſtaining ſuch and ſuch tenets as are 
therein ſpecified; I fay again, this rea- 
ſoning muſt be unanſwerable; for, if it 
were not, it would not be ſo frequently 
made uſe of by the leaders, that is to fay; | 
the 9e mon, of all churches, as we find 
it is, It were only to be wiſhed that 
theſe unanſwerable advocates for ſubſcrip- 
tion, who abhor nothing ſo much as di- 
+4 way in matters of religion, would 
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; give us one little, additional ſpecimen” of 
W their ſincerity, by altering certain term: 
W which have inſenfibly crept into their 
Wreafonings on this ſubject; and, inſtead of 
Wh talking concerning miniſters, fpiritual 
concerns, chriſtian communion, &c. ſay 
n plain words, ſo as unlearned- people 
may [underſtand them,—** That : Jeſus 
Chriſt has rendered a piece of good ſer- 
vice to civil ſociety; by furniſhing govern- 
ment with an uſeful: corps of conſtables 
to keep the peace of the country,” - 
SGerioufly, it may be laid down as a 
W lamentable truth, that though the firſt of 
me two methods mentioned above is that 
I which common honeſty, as well as 


ul juſt principles of reaſoning, would di- 


rect a ſociety, whoſe tenets are attacked; 
pet we cannot hope the advocates for 
eſtabliſhment will ever have recourſe to 
= this method when they can avoid it. It 
is much caſier, and anſwers the purpoſes 
of mere defence infinitely better, to 7 
down the conffitution as a principle; and 
then nothing remains but to dra conſe- 
quences; It is not ſurpriſing, therefore, 
wis G 4 ; that 
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that they ſhould have made uſe of this 
method on this occaſion. It. is calculated 4 
to ſpare, them much labour, and vexation ; 
of argument. Hut it ãs a little ſurpriſing W 
that Mr. A. B. 's advocates ſhould have 
taken up the argument on this. ground, 
and engaged at ſuch manifeſt difadvan- 
tago. Intrenched behind the conftitu- W 
tion, the ſtandard- bearers of this land 
have nothing to fear, and may ſpread i 
Ale aalen to the gale of popular ap- 
plauſe without danger, And yet Luther 
had fairer play allowed him by the church 
of Rome than Mr. A. B. is likely to 
have from the proteſtant church of Scot- 
land. The conteſted tenets were referred 
1 tothe teſt of public diſputation; the plea 
| ol conſtitution was waved ; and an oppor- 
tunity was given him to ſupport his opi- 
nions by their proper principles. It mull 
he confeſſed, however, that his antago- 
niſts Were cumpelled to this conduct. The 
york of eſtabliſnment was ſuſpended by 
the interpoſition of the civil power. A 


0 Dy At the time this was s written, the 1 r was 
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the ſame time, this whole tranſaction 
ſhews, in a ſtrong light, what the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind is with regard to 
the conduct proper to be obſerved by the 
members. of an eſtabliſhment. when their 
tenets are attacked. Let them, previous 
to all other ſteps, defend theſe tenets. 
Love of truth leads to no other method 
of proceeding. It is alſo the only way 
= by which either their oppoſers can be 
: | convicted, or the world ſatisſied that they 
ate at leaſt confuted. The ſenſe of man- 
kind muſt be very clear indeed in this 
point, when even the church of Rome, 
in order to preſerve a ſemblance of juſtice 
in their proceedings, and to give an ap- 
pearance of anſwering what the public 
ru from them, could not get over 
What pity that they ſhould have 
3 nothing but an appearance! 
But what is all this-itowrirda;foceidg 
Mr. A. B. and thoſe of his ſentiments, 
from the charge of diſſimulation? I con- 
feſs this was not my principal intention. 
As. it is not eaſy, however, for a perſon 
of common humanity to fit ſtill, and ſee 
1 3 an 
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an honeſt man calumniated; I take the 
the liberty to aſſert, and I do it with the 
greater boldneſs, as I am pretty certain 
of being joĩned by every man of liberal 
fentiments, that, upon the foregoing prin- 
ciples, Mr. A. B.'s juſtiſication is com- 
plete. It is evident, if the above reaſon- 
ing be juſt, that his plea ſtands upon the 
very ſame ground, in this article, with 
that of our 'reformers. If Mr. A. B. is 
guiky of diſſimulation, then Luther was 
a\diffemibler. More ſtill, from this ſtate 
of facts and principles, he appears in the 
light of a diſintereſted friend to truth, 
and an advocate againſt impoſitions in 
religion of every kind. Laſtly, from the 
fame principles it follows, that if diſſimu- 
lation is ſuſpected in the caſe, it is more 
natural, as well as more agreeable to the 
hiſtory of religion, to look for it on the 
other ſide of the queſtiony) and among 
the oppoſite party. It will, at leaſt, be 
allowed. that the intereſt lies there. 
Mr. A. B. calls upon them to reform. 
Tbey call to him to leave their ſociety if 
any thing diſpleaſes him. ! Pour tenets 
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6 are-abſurd, and your conſtitution upon a 
& wrong foundation,” cries A. B. Get 
about your buſineſs, Sir!“ reply the mem= 
bers of eſtabliſhment. What are we to 
think of ſuch an anſwer 2: - 11 
We certainly have the kene right to call 
for a reformation, if we think it neceſſary, 
as our fathers had. This will be granted. 
And, if this call proceeds from an offices 
bearer. in the eſtabliſhment itſelf, the only 
concluſion which a candid man would be 
led to draw from it is, that this very 
W circumſtance; affords an additional, and 
| peculiar preſumption,- that it i neoeſſury. 
With regard to the degree of the neceſ- 
ſity at hi period, I believe it is not ſo 
great now as it was at the reformation z 
yet every intelligent man will allow that, 
with reſpect to ſome philoſophical points 
at leaſt, our religious notions may be 
preſumed juſter than thoſe of the reſor- 
mers were, or indeed co be. It is 
really aſtoniſhing that, in a church found - 
ed upon proteſtant principles, a man can- 
not preſume to talk in this ſtile without 
3 a cry, and expoſing him- 
ſelf 
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rate {A thoſe f truth,” Such a pro- 
ceeding evidently tempts one to think it 
had. If {o,—who are the honeſt party ? 
Thoſe who expoſe, or thoſe, who clamour ? 
11 ie very remarkable that there has 
not. an argument been adduced againſt 
Nit. A. B. ſince the beginning of this 
controverly, which might not, with equal 
propriety, have been adduced by the 
church of Rome againſt Luther, or Cal-- 
vin, or any of the firſt reformers. - Nay, 
they actually were adduced, So true it is. 
that the advocates for all eſtabliſhments 
are the. ſame, and proceed upon the ſame 
principles. , We forget, in the heat of 
our zeal, that the authors of our on 
conſtitution were once in the ſame ſitua- 
tion in which. Mr. A, B. is now, — that 
their regard for truth and conſcience ſub⸗ 


08, them to the very fame reproaches. 
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Why, it is aſked, did A. B. ſubſcribe 
thoſe articles which he now difavows? 
This queſtion may be anſwered by ano- 
ther equally pertinent. Why did Luther 
and Calvin, when they entered into or- 
ders, ſubſcribe the canons of the church 
of Rome? "But, if Mr, A. B. is convin- 
ced of error, why. does he not, at leaft, 
relinquiſh a ſociety with whoſe inſti 1 
tions he can no longer comply? W hy 
there is ſomething in this. This was 
r what the church of Rome forced 
our reformers to do. Nay. they often 
went a ſtep farther, They not unfre- 
quently committed them to the flames, 
as an additional puniſhment fot their pre- 
ſumption in differing from eſtabliſhment. 
The church of Scotland happily has not 
been in the exerciſe of this laſt power for 
ſome time. No, Gentlemen ! thank 
God! that is all over with you. 

For my part, I cannot help thinking 
that Mr. A. B. has amply diſcharged 
his conſcience by making his opinions 
public. In this he has acted like an ho-— 
neſt man. At the lame time, the diffe- 

Ry” rende 
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renee: of tenets is not of ſuch moment; in 
my view, as t Warrant either a ſecgſſion 1 70 
| Bim, or a conflitutional exertion of -power 
in the vburch, — though ſome may think 
he has laid himſelf at her mercy. And, 
indeed, we ſeem to lie all, in ſome re- 
ſpects, at the mercy of one another at 
en e eee 
period. | + Al 
With rogard to the point which. bas 
een relating to-theidea(ects 
which ſubſcriptions may be made, whe- 
ther a man may ſafely ſubſcribe in ſach a 
particular ſenſe 3 1 -ſhall, by and by, 
eonſider it at large. I confeſs ingenuouſly 
that many things have been adyanced 
very much to the purpoſe on both ſides 
of the-queſtion*. But this, as hath been 
obſerved, is not the proper Rate of | the 
debate, This is, indeed, but an inferior 
argument. However, ſince it is in agita- 
a e e AED 


* "Thoſe who are curious to ſee hs whole hiſtory 

of this debate may confult the Scots Magazines for 

April, May, July, and October en, thoſe for 
(January and March 1768. 2 
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hrly the reaſonings upon it, I ſhall here 
ventute another ſtate of that ſubject on 
which I ſhould be glad that the friends 
of truth would alſo give their ſentiments. 
ie may be laid down as u general prin- 
that the ſubſeriber ſubſcribes it in the 
ſenſe of thoſe Who require the ſubſerip- 
tion, unleſs he emits an expreſs deelara- 
tion explaining the ſenſe in which he 
does ſubſcribe. In the” preſent caſe it is 


the churtb which requires the ſubſcrip- 


tion. Every ſubſcriber, therefore, ſub- 
ſcribes in the ſenſe of the church. Now, 


= who repreſent the churcb? The primi- 


tive compoſers and eſtabliſhers of our con- 
feſſion are dead. Their (repreſentation 
ended with their lives. Thie ſame may 
de ſaid of the ſucceeding clergy, down'to 
the preſent generation. None of "theſe, 
therefore, can repreſent the chureh to a 
ſubſcriber ; neither the aſſembly of di- 


vines who were the compilers of our con- 


leſſion, nor the general aſſembly at Edin- 
burgh who firſt received. and prooured t 
to be propoſed as a teſt to the nation, nor 
lat | any 


a oO CS oe eva Rr ee AA oe — — — — 


trials, whether as a miniſter or proba- 


any of the ſubſequent aſſemblies. The 
cburcb muſt, therefore, be repreſented to 
every ſubſcriber by that preciſe number 
of living miniſters on the ſpot who re- 
quire his ſubſcription. Again, the ſenſe 
of the church is the ſenſe of the majority 
of its component members. He muſt, 
therefore, ſubſeribe in the ſenſe of the 
majority of that particular quorum, whe- 
ther it be a Preſpytery, a Synod, an Aſſem- 
blyz/ or a Commiſſion, which takes his 


tioner. Now, I will engage to ſubſcribe 
the confeſſion in the ſenſe of the majority 
of maſt Preſbyteries in Scotland at pre- 
ſent, and I will engage that this ſenſe 
ſhall not be far different from Mr. A. 
B's l. I declare I am not conſcious of 
having uſed any ſophiſtry in the above 
argument. It appears plain to me, and 
convincing. However, I am quite docible, 
and ſhall reckon veyiclf obliged: _— 


'* This ſtate of ſubſcription ſuppoſes the formula 
of 17711 out of the queſtion. It relates entirely to the 


. . 


00 


in Seothanid an ,, 9% 
F detſon who will ſhew me where it is de- 
W-ctive—atlways n — 


ent language. 
But ſtill J aſk, hy 8 the n 


ſc Mor ſubſcription poured all their force into 

y bis quarter? Why have they directed 
, heir main batteries againſt a point which 
s Mr. A. B. made uſe of only as an auxi- 


iary to his principal deſign? — a point 
Which is of no importance to doctrinal 
ruth, of whatever conſequence it may be 


8 

s political eſtabliſhments. Have they 
e ot, by this conduct, laid us under the 
y eceſſity of charging them with a prema- 
ure reſolution to defend eſtabliſnhment 
+ I ndependent of fruthb and juſtice, and 


Whether it be right or wrong? One end, 
nadeed, their eonduct has anſwered. They 
are, by this method, found means to 
Whift off the attack from themſelves up- 
n A. B. They muſt, however, be told 
t this method of managing will never 
mpreſs any body with a better opinion of 
the juſtice of their cauſe. They muſt be 

 — that, though they.ſhould even 
make good this charge of diſſimulation, 
4 H nay 
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nay. of perjury itſelf upon Mr. A. B. this 
will not free them, in the ſmalleſt; degree, 
from the accuſation, which he has pub- 
lickly preferred againſt the whole party, 
of 9 abſurd and uncharitable opi- 
At the ſame time, Mr. A. B. 
pag be very eaſy under a. charge Which 
cannot be ſupported but upon Rami 
principles. 1 
The concluſion from! the whole Gow I 
going reaſoning is this. Let the ſuſpet- Wii 
ed articles, together with the ſubſcription in 
which enjoins them, be made the fub- 
ject of ſolemn deliberation at the firſt en- 
ſuing aſſembly. Let the orthodox party, 
(I hope I alſo may be allowed to uſe the 
term without a ſneer) who have undertaken 
this diſpute, make an overture for this 
purpoſe. In the mean time, until the 
event of that deliberation be known, let þ 
Hoſtilities be mutually ſuſpended. If it 
come out to be the general ſenſe that they (of 
are hardſhips, let every proper, every ju- 
dicial ſtep be immediately taken to amend bit 
them.—What a noble example will this 21441 


ſet to our neighbour church of England, 1 
where 131 
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where the voice of religious liberty is ſtill 
louder than in this kingdom! The ſubject 
is canvaſſed there at preſent with infinite 
earneſtneſs. Would to God the preſent 
generation may be witneſſes of the glori- 
Wous iſſue! What a memorable epoch 
vould ſo illuſtrious a revolution make Th 
he annals of chriſtianity! But, —if the 
rent come out contrary, then may Mr. 
: Ferguſſon, and the moral clergy of this 
Ln be abuſed with greater appear- a 
aner of reaſon. Let their enemies ex- 
laim againſt their GN re Cir let ben 
Fett do heir þ non gl O24: 349 * 310} 29 7591 
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O U will often have obſerved in: 

1 eompany, that, when a diſagtee- 
able ſubje& hath been ſtarted, ſome c- 
Serentious gentleman has attempted to 
wave it, by obſerving that it was fine 
weather, or aſking what's ee "The 

prelent caſe is entirely ſimilar; / 4 
Since the queſtion, how, 50 been 

| put, we ſhall not abſolutely decline i. 
We ſhall proceed, in this part, to confider 
the preſent ſtate of ſubſeription in this 
6 church. It will be worth while to knov 
on what footing we actually ſtand in thi 
ſpect The enquiry itſelf is important, 


and, as the debate is ſtill new in this WF pror 
kingdom, a few periods more will not, this 
is preſumed, overload it. 
Enormous violations of the comm 
and moſt obvious rights of mankind cu 
be eſtabliſhed only by degrees. me fi Quis 
ev 
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they offered without preparation, they 
would affront our underſtanding, and be 
rejected with contempt or horror. The 
ſteps leading to the laſt a& muſt be flow, 
and the gradations imperceptible. The 
church of Rome did not all at once aſ- 
ſcribe infallibility to the dictates of her 
Pope, nor did the proteſtant churchey at 
firſt think of arrogating it to the tenets of 
their ;confeſhons. To vindicate. the re- 
formed from the aſperſons of their ene- 
mies, to produce their opinions to the 
world with a view, that mankind might 
judge of their truth, ſeems to haye been 
the original intention of confeſſions. The 
church of Scotland, in particular, ſet an 
illuſtrious example of proteſtant modera- 
tion. Far from conſidering her confeſſion 
as fixing the tenets of her members, ſhe 
expreſly invites their objections, and 
promiſes to amend upon conviction. In 
this form the firſt Scots confeſſion came 
abroad, not as the permanent deciſions 


Ein of 
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of a church, but as the private ſenſe of 
individuals. In this fort it received the 
fabſeriptions of tlie nation, and the ap- 


probation of the legiſlature. Nor is this 


moderation to be confidered only as a ver- 


judgment. It was founded upon the great 
principle of the reformation, — the part- 
mount authority of the ſcriptures, and 
the fallibility of human deciſions. Tho 
they did not carry this principle ĩnto effed 
in its full extent, though they even loſt 
fight of it, it muſt be owned,” on many 
occaſions, yet ſtill they retained a generd 
view of it; and frequently acted in conſe- 
quence.” The —— is — in 


141} 866 1110115 9041 39011 


ſancdto Dei verbo pugnantem hic anipapyerterit ut 
pro ſua humanitate, proque eo amore, quo Chril- 
tum Chriſtique gregem proſequitur, nos per liter 
ad moneat: Id qui fecerit, ſancte ei promittimus, 
nos eidem, aut ex ore Dei, hoc eſt ex ſactæ ſetipturt 
oraculo ſatisfacturos, aut quod ſecus a, nobis dictum, 
demanſtraverit, emendaturos. 

See preface or introduction to the Scots confeſſion 

of faith authoriſed by the eſtates of parliament 


eo, feſtabliſhed by key rg, pfinted St. Au- 
drew's 1572. 
ſtance 


bal compliment which the leaders of the 
church at that time offered to private 
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ſtance where they did ſo. Nothing can 
be a clearer proof that our church at that 
time never intended her confeſſion to be 
permanent, except its actual alteration, 
ſome conſiderable time after, when ſhe 
aboliſhed her old confeſſion, and eben 
chat of Weſtminſter. | 
.-Before we enter directly upon the argu- 
ment as it ſtands. at preſent, it will be 
worth while to give a ſhort hiſtory of this 
latter confeſſion, and of the principal acts 
of our parliament and aſſembly which 
have been made in its favour. In this 
hiſtory, we will trace the progrels of eccle- 
ſiaſtical impoſition, and fee diſtinctly the 
ſeveral ſteps by which our religious con- 
ſtitution returned to the infallible chair, 
from whence ſhe now emits her thun- 
ders, and terrifies her fons into ſabmif- 
fi oP e 0 ; 
fb, We have. SY to think that the 
Weſtminſter divines themſelves, the coms 
poſers of this ' confeſſion, were, in their 
own, minds, no friends to ſuch eſtabliſh- 

ments as the orthodox contend for. 
Though the minutes and records of that 
H 4 "Vt aſ- 
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iſſembly ate not now, perhaps, acceſſible; 
hor are aſſured, by credible hiſtorians, 
that the members themſelves were far 
from being ünanimous. On the contrary, 
they were divided into factions, who 


differed widely in their opinions, and 
entered diſſents and. proteſts. The con- 


feſſion itſelf was never ſubſcribed by any 
of the members except the prolocutor, 
aſſeſſors, and clerks. What is more te- 
murkable ſtill, we ate told by Mr. Nye 
a member of that aſſembly, in his beam 
"of former light, publiſhed when many 

members of it were alive, that the Scots 
commiſſioners propoſed in that aſſembly 
"that the anſwers in the ſhorter catechiſm 
* ſhould be ſubſcribed by all the members, 
2 "Bbe that this propoſal was actually rejected 
us an unwarrantable impoſition, — The 
advice which the ſame aſſembly gave to 
the patliament in their time runs in the 
Wi terms. They only adviſe, “ that 
the perſon to be ordained be aſked of his 
Kin in Jeſus Chriſt ; of his perſuaſion of 
the truth of the reformed religion accord- 
"bg to the ſcriptures, and of his zeal for 
4 + the 
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the truth of the, goſpel, and unity of the 


church, againſt error and ſchiſm. This 


I think is an evident preſymption that the 
majority of that aſſembly were againſt im- 
poſing human teſts, and making ſubſcrip- 
tion to their, confeſſion a neceſſary term of 


communion either to miniſters or other 
chriſtians. In chapter xxxi. ſect. g. of 


1224 


the confeſſion itſelf, we have the follow- 


ing, expreſs declaration in their on 
words. All ſynods and councils ſince 


the apoſtles times, whether general or 
particular, may err, and many have erred: 

therefore, they are not to be made the 
rule of faith or practice, but to be uſed 


as an belp, i in both.“ This ſhews expli- 


citely what the ſenſe of theſe divines was 


concerning the degree of authority, with 


which it is proper to inveſt confeſſions. 


| It ſhews what their ſenſe was of the au- 


1 thority of their own confeſſion i in, particu-. 


2 lar, and the uſe which i it would be proper. 


to make of i it in this nation. All human 


| compoſitions of this kind are to be uſed 


as an help, not as a rule. Words cannot 
be more expreſs. In like manger, the 
dif- 
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different prefaces prefixed to the confeſ- 
ſion and directory proceed upon the ſame 
principle; and with this view, recom- 
mend them particularly to heads of 
families. Speaking of the uſe of the di- 
rectory to miniſters, their words are 
Our meaning therein being only, that 
the general heads, the ſenſe and ſcope of 
the prayers, and other parts of public 
worſhip, being known to all, there 
may be à conſent of all the churches in 
thoſe things that contain the _/ub/arce of 
the ſervice and worſhip of God]; and the 
miniſters may be hereby directed in their 
adminiſtrations, . to keep like ſoundneſs 
in doctrine and prayer, and may, if need 
be, have ſome help and furniture, and 
yet ſo as they become not hereby ſlothful 
and negligent in ſtirring up the gifts of 
Cbriſt in them; but that each one, by 

meditation, by taking heed to himſelf and 
the flock of God committed to him, and 
by wiſe obſerving the ways of divine pro- 
vidence, may be careful to furniſh his 
heart and tongue with further or other 


materials of prayer and exhortation, as 
| | ſhall 
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ſnall be needful on all occafions.” Here 
one may diſcern the ſame moderate ſpirit 
as in their ſentiments of the confeſſion. 
They recommend it in general, as tend- 
ing to promote uniformity, and as a Belp, 
which, however, they ſay expreſly was 
not meant to ſaperſede the exerciſe of their 
own judgment.— The reaſon which they 
aſſign in the ſame place for aboliſhing the 
Engliſh litergy, and ſubſtituting the direc- 
tory in its place, is a reaſon which ſub- 
fiſts equally ſtrong in every age, and 
which they muſt have "ſeen might, in 
ſome future period, be alleged with equal 
juſtice for ſetting aſide that directory like- 
wife, and introducing a new one.” It is 
no other than the advantages, in point of 
knowledge, which they flattered them- 
ſelves they poſſeſſed over the compoſers 
of that liturgy. © They beſtow great en- 
comiums on theſe primitive reformers. 
They acknowledge that they redreſſed 
many things which they, in their time, diſ- 
covered to be wrong; but then though they 
allow this, they deny that their reforma- 
tion was complete. They give a reafon why 
it could not be complete. They expreſly 

I | mention, 
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mention, that, in their own times, God 
had, vouchſafed more and better means for 
the : diſcovery of error and ſuperſtition, and 
for attaining, knowledge; and they are 
perſuaded that theſe firſt reformers. them- 
ſelves, if, they were then alive, would 
join them in the, work, and unite. their 
endeavours to brigg, the church to a ſtill 
greater Far. of purity.“ This is evi- 

ently the genuine ſpirit of reformation. 
It 4 18 the. ſpirit, itſelf of chriſtianity, un- 


2 SOLE >? 


tinured with, the Wrath of man, and 


uncorrupted by. the influenes o wan 


ment. 0 ba 

f 240%, 0 Our General Afembly in, 1647, 

hich adopted that confeſſion, acted upon 

2 ſame, moderate, principles, , Though 

gap Wo. of the conleſſian, they 

ono act obliging miniſters and pro- 

— j to ſubſcribe it, nor A formula 

| Aer their aſſent and, adherence, to 

* e dodrines. contained in it as founded 
on, a d agreeable. to the ſcriptures. 


3405 K hat Aſſembly itſelf did not be- 


lieve every article contained in the con- 


306 


ellen. N or Joftance, the Weſtminſter 


divines, 
«WITS LIV i 4. 
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divines, in chap. 24d, part zd, chap. 41ft, 
part 2d, adopted the doctrine of Zwing- 
lius, who allowed the civil government 
to have authority, and that it was its 
duty to meddle in religious matters. But 
our Aſſembly, in the very act by which 
they adopted that confeſſion, rejected that 
article, and affirmed Calvin's doctrine, 
which denies ſuch authority and duty. 
This is one inſtance where the diſſent 
was unanimous. But there was likewiſe 
an oppoſition upon many other articles. 
The fact is, that the confeſſion itſelf was 
agreed to only after much debate. This 
is a proof that the members of that 

Aſſembly not only thought the Weſt- 
minſter Aſſembly fallible ; but alſo, that 
they never intended that it ſhould be ne- 
ceflary to believe every article of their 
confeſſion. It is a proof that they ap- 
proved- of that confeſſion as containing 
general truth, and as agreeable to the 
word of God, and to their ſentiments, only 
upon the whole, The terms of the act 
itſelf, indeed, imply as much—namely, 
Hat the General Aſſembly, after mature 

220345 deliberation, 
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deliberation,” agreed unto, and approved 
the ſaid anke a} "to the truth of the 
matter. 10.) 36111 (+4 Jul Sa 19311 
. 4700 1 The act of Farad, Charles I. 
pail! 2. ſeſſ. 2. act 16. paſſed in the year 
1649, which firſt ratified this Confeſſion, 
runs in the following terms.” * The eſtates 

of parliament do ratify and approve the 
ſaid:Catechifms, Confeſſion of Faith, and 
acts of approbation of the ſame, produced 
as it ĩs; and ordains them to be recorded, 
puhliſhed, and practiſed. Here the civil 
legiſlature concurs with the church, and 
ratifies the Confeſſion in the ſtate in which 
that Aſſembly had left it, and in their 
ſenſe of it. No formula, no ſubſctiption 
is thought of. Neither court, civil or 
„ e of n an Wen, 
tian 15: 9s (1 1989 in 
It as not till afegr the ene that 
ſubſcription to this confeſſion, or even 2 
formal aſſent to it by miniſters and pro- 
bationers; was enacted into a law in this 
church It was in the year 1693 that it 
was aghin ratified by our parliament, who 
further enacted, that no perſon be ad- 
Jutta mitted, 
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* or continued for hereafter, to be 
a miniſter, or preacher within this church, 
unleſs he ſubſcribe that Confeſſion, de- 
claring the ſame to be the confeſſion of 
his faith, and that he ons the doctrine. 
contained in it to be the true doctrine 
which he will conſtantly: adhere. tu.. 
This clauſe, no doubt, produced a very 
material alteration in our religious eſtab- 
liſhment, It drew our bands ſtraiter 
chan they had ever been ſince that Con- 
feſſion was firſt adopted by our church. 
A portion of the firſt moderate ſpirit, 
however, ſtill remained, as W from. 
ſix eircumſtances. SRA 360 
J,, This act requires ſubſcription to 
the Confeſſion of Faith ** ratified in the 
fifth act of the ſecond. ſeſſion: of the cur- 
rent parliament.” This latter act is, 
therefore, the original foundation, and 
the ſubſcription nom required muſt be 
explained by it. The parliament could 
not require us to ſubſcribe the Confeſſion: 
in any other ſenſe than that in which 
they themſelves had eſtabliſhed it. It is, 
nn 0 act, eſtabliſhed - 2 
containing 
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containing the m and ſulſtance of the 
doctrine of the reſormed churches z” that 
is, it is eſtabliſhed, not as being true in 
every article, but as agreeable, in general, 
to the . 1 ou of-the vreforma- 
tion. 

2dly, This act eſtabliſhes the whack of | 
Scotland, not as a church ſeparated, by 
ſome diſtinguiſhing ſpeculative tenets, 
from every other reformed church of 2 
different denomination; but on the ge- 
neral principle of oppoſition to theſe-two i 
capital branches of error, as they wero 
then accounted, popery and epiſcopacy. 
The whole tenor of the act exactly points 
to this purpoſe. There is not the ſmalleſt 
appearance of its being meant to extend 
to minute, doctrinal diſtinRions, - The ' 
viſible intention of it is to diſtinguiſh, 
and ſecure our church as a preſbyterian, 
proteſtant eſtabliſnment. This is the 


characteriz ing, and original principle of 


our religious conſtitution, Even in rati- 
fying the abolition of epiſcopacy, the 
legiſlature is cautious; and proceeds upon 

the foundation of its being contrary, not 
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o the ſcriptures,” but to the inclinations. 
f che people of this kingdomn. 
= 34y, The fame moderate ſpirit KP a 
very part of their eſtabliſhment. After 
W-tifyirig the Confeſſion of Faith as con- 
Wining general truth, they eſtabliſh and 
oafirm preſbyterian church government 
d diſcipline, not as being agreeable to 
he {criptures;: but as the only govern- 
a nent of this church; and, as ſuch, they 
q equire every miniſter or preacher to. ac» 
| nowledge its authority, and never endea- 
our, directly or — its prrjudice 
r ſubverſion. eee eee 
elch, The at of — goes ſtill a ſtep: | 
t rrther. In that part of it which relates 
Ro uniformity of worſhip, and the ad mi- 
iſtration of public ordinances, after bind- 
ig us to obſerve theſe as the ſame are 
t preſent performed or allowed in this. .. 
horch, it adds —“ or ſhall be here- 
fcier declared by the authority of the 
* me. Here liberty is expreſly left us 
o depart from out ſubſcription, in theſe 
ticles, when ſuch a departure ſhall be 
= This is an evident 
N I proof 
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proof that the civil” legiſlature never 
meant that the conſtitution of this church, 
as then ſettled, ſhould, in Py your, ? 
"IN" at all events, be permanent. di 
thy, The General Aſſembly of 1690, 
who _ firſt required ſubſcription; and 
ho may be conſidered as the  explain- 1 | 
ers as well as executors of the civil en- 
actment, proceeded upon the ſame mill 
principles. For the act which they paſſti 
upon the occaſion runs thus. That al 
probationers lieenſed to preach, all in- i 
trants into the miniſtry, and all oth 
miniſters and elders received into con- 
munion with us in church govern 
ment, be obliged to ſubſcribe their q- 
probation of the Confeſſion of Faith, ap 
proven by former General Aſſemblies men 
this church, and ratified in the ſecond to 6 
ſeſſion of the current parliament. F * 
btbly, The different 1 » is 
Scotland, to whom diligence was recom BY d 
mended in this matter, unde 
act of the Aſſembly in this ſenſe. Let i 
be obſerved that no general form of tub 
n. was enacted . a n K 
OY SY r 
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This circumſtance: was left entirely to the 


diſoretion af the ; ſeveral, Preſbyteries. 


Accordingly, different Preſbyteries deviſed 


different forms. Theſe forms all agree 
in this great circumſtance, - they 1 


only general approbation- 

F I cannot here avoid drawing er 
be different modes of expreſſion employed 
ö by church and ſtate on this occaſion. 
= The General Aſſembly of 164%, which 
brſt received this Oonfeſſion, agreed unto 
it as to the truth f the mutter the revo- 
lution parliament, which fixed our na- 
anal church, eſtabliſhed it 2s containing 


be ſum and ſubſtanre of the reformed dbo- 


inert the Aſſembly of r690; which firſt 


ted” in conſequence of this eſtabliſn- 
ent; required thie members of the church 
o ſubſeribe theit approbation of it: and 
the parliament of 1693, which confirmed 
is ſubſcription; enjoin them to acknows 
dge it as the true doctrine : a phraſe, 
d mmon in this period, and uſed to de- 
note the reformed doctrines in eu 


desde bow pepe. en 


la che year 1694. the General Aſſinis 
i renewed the act which they had made 
I 2 in 
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in the year 1690; and, with the ſame to, 
views - probably from which the parlia - vor 
ment had voted in the year preceding, ¶ or 
and in conſequence of the powers the obſ 
given them, they compoſed a Formula for adu 
epiſcopal miniſters, which it was enacted i wit 
theſe miniſters ſhould ſubſcribe befor: WF pre 
they could be admitted ãnto this church. 18 0 
This Formula, which is the firſt gener 
one enacted by our church, and: the an | 
one which at this day has the ſanction d 
the civil authority, is as follows. aun“ 
1 do fincerely own and declare 
the above Confeſſion of Faith, -approven 
by former General Aſſemblies of ibi 
church, and ratified by law in the vc 
1696, to be the confeſſion of my faith; 
and that I own the doctrine therein con - 
tained to be the true doctrine, which! 
will conſtantly adhere to; | as like wil 
that Town'and acknowledge preſbyteria 
church government of chis church, non 
ſettled by faw; by Kirk. ſeſſions, Preſtij - 
teries, "Provincial Synods, and Generi = 
Aſſemblies, to be the pnly government f iet 


chis church 4nd hath will mn, orth 
eee, | 1 h to, j 


MM. 
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to, concur! therewith, and never endea- 
vour, directly nor indirectly, the prejudice 
or ſubverſion hereof : and that I ſhall 
obſerve uniformity of worſhip, and of the 
adminiſtration of all public ordinances 
within this church, as the ſame are at 
preſent perfotmed and allowed.” e 
is called the Formula of 1694. 

This Formula, though eng in "the 
main articles, yet carries matters one ſtep 
farther than the act of parliament on 
which it is founded. For that act com- 
prehonded a clauſe which allowed room 
for change of | ſentiment, in certain ar- 
tioles, in caſe the church Mould.j ud Zeit 
tight. The act of Aſſembly omits, this 
elauſe, and enjoins an unlimited 50 
heren ee. 70 1 1 br 
In January, deter Aſſembly pang 
ceeded ſtill another ſtep in the road to 
ecclefraſtical deſpotiſm. For they then 
diſcharge : all miniſters and other mem- 
IE, tkis church to vent, either by 


Fe © 


2 In 2 * tber places of this hiſtory; 1 gi ve 
the Tenfe of N as it is underflood by the 
orthodox.” 5 1 10% ine 


1 3 ſpeaking, 
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ſpeaking, writirig, printing, teach ing; or 


preaching, any doctrine, tenet, or opi- 
nion, contrair unto, or inconſiſtent with 


the Confeflion of Faith of this church, or 


any article, part, or propoſition therein; 

and appoint that all ſuch as contravene 

£ this act, or any part thereof, be cenfured 

by the church according to their deme- 
rit.” It may here be remarked, 


"if, This Aſſembly did not conſider | 
that the Aſſembly of 1647 had rejected | 


the right of the civil magiſtrate to ineddle 
in facris, which made it Tawful for any 
member of this church to ſpeak and write 
againſt that article. Vet this Adembl 
di iſcharges us to write againſt it. Our 
nk is, therefore, reduced here to an 
evident dilemma. If the meant to ſup- 

port our conſtitution as it was originally 
| eſtabliſhed, ſhe 1s guilty of a contradic- 
tion, If ſhe meant to improve upon the 
original eſtabliſhment, ſhe, by the fame 
deed, and in the ſame. breath, prohibit 
5 all innovation, and ſets an example of it. 
24, All the acts hitherto made had 


1 en * general 82 "They 
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do not ſeem to extend minutely to ver 
particular article ; and, conſequently, mi- 
niſters, &c. were not hitherto prohibited 
from preaching or writing againſt eyery 
article. The chain of ſubſcription is. 
therefore, here dran a degree ſtraiter. _ 
Za, Although miniſters are, by this 
act, prohibited from ſpeaking or writing 
againſt every article of the Confeſſion, 
yet ſtill they are not bound to ſubſcribe 
to the truth of every article. The ſub- 
ſcription i is, therefore, ſtill general, and 
the church ſtill retained a ene 6 
moderation. n 
Me return to, the Formula, of 1694. 
Hitherto this Formala was, partial. I 
extended only to epiſcopal miniſters... In 
the year 1700, the Aſſembly rendered it 
general, by, paſſing the following act, 
That all miniſters and ruling elders be- 
longing to this national church ſubſcribe 
the Confeffion of Faith, as the confeſſion 
of their faith, according to the act of the 
Aſſembly 1690, and the Formula agreed 
bon in the Aſſembly 1694. Ou this 
| e ee ang (ino 
„ 
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50 %, The. ſplrit of moderation Was not 
yet exhauſted The church ſeems to 
- have been ſlow) in carrying the powers 
intruſted wich her by the ſtate into exe. 
eution. She might have paſſed this ad 


fix years ſooner, and M e ere / 


the civil power. 0 
A244, When the a "A it, the ex- 
tended it only to miniſters and ruling 


elders. Preachers are not mentioned, not 


do we find that this Formula was ever 
adminiſtered to them. 
3uly, By this Fo a man is not 
required to declare that he believes the 
doctrines contained in the Confeſſion t 
be agreeable to the ſcriptures. He on 
owns it to be the true dorine. | 
At, The ſame obſervation may be 
made on that part of it which relates to 
church- government. It requires only 
that a man acknowledge that the preſby- 
terian form of government is the on! 
government of this church. It requires 
him not to declare that he believes it to 
be founded on the word of Gd. 
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f be return of our church toward the 
chair of infallibility became every day 


more rapid. In 1905 the Aſſembly re- 
commended that none ſhould be lioenſed 
to pteach, or admitted to churches, but 


ſuch: as ſhall: own the preſbyterian go—-— 


vernment of this church to be agreeable 
to, and founded on the word of God, 
and promiſe never to endeavour, directly 


or indirectly, the prejudice or b 


thereof. Qbſerve here —- 
1, No Act of Aſſembly had hitherto 


carried this point farther than to require 


that the candidates ſhould acknowledge 


that the preſbyterian form of government 


is the only government of this church, 
and promiſe, to ſubmit to it as ſuch, and 
never, endeavour, directly or indirectly, 


the prej udice or ſubverſion thereof. 

24 0y/, The law of the land, upon which 
reli gious eſtabliſnments/ as 
founded, and beyond which chey do not 


ſuch, are all 


bind, did not authorize ſuch a recom- 


mendation. 


It is worth: obfervingtheny that, * i 
. rapid advances which our Aſſem- 
blies 


— 
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blies were making towards abſolute eſtab- 


liſhment, the clergy, throughout this 


kingdom, ſeem ſtill to have proceeded in 


Even after paſſing theſe acts and reſolu- 
tions, the inferior judicatories of this 
church were tardy, and diſcovered an evi- 
dent averſion, for ſome time, to carry 
them into execution. Though the For- 
mula of 1694 was enacted and expreſly 
impoſed on the church in the year 1700, 
it appears, from authentic evidence, that 
there never was an univerſal ſubſcription 
of it, even by miniſters, from that era 
until 2711, when the preſent, Formula 
was introduced. There ſeems to have 
been a general conſciouſneſs or ſuſpicion 
that a departure was made from the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, or that the un- 
alienable rights of mankind were inyaded. 

It was in 1711 that the laſt ſtroke was 
given to our religious liberties, -. But as 


cis is a moſt remarkable epoch. in the 


hiſtory of our church, before I mention 
the regulations enacted by that Aſſembly, 
1;fhall, from the account already , 
Ne 


this road with diffidence and reluctance. 
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ſtate ſubſcription, in a few words, as it 
ſtood immediately before that period. 
Before that period, then, the church 
and ſtate agreed in — nn eta 
tions. I 
'1f, That all mmltiſters ſabſcribe their 
approbation of the doctrine contaĩned in 
the Confeſſion of Faith as the true doc- 
trine.— That this was regarded as no 
more than a general ſubſcription is evi- 
dent, not only from the tenor of the ſub« 
ſcription itſelf, but from 'its ver alteras 
our now to one more particular. 
" 2dly, That they acknowledge the Preſs 
byterian form of church- government, by 
Kirk-ſeflions, Preſbyteries, Provincial 
Synods, and General Aſſemblies, to be 
the only government of this chureen. 
In theſe two requiſitions both church 
and ſtate agreed. They ä 
quently, the force of lass. 

At the fame time the Formula which 
was deviſed to aſcertain theſe requiſitions 
never, in fact, obtained an univerſal ſub- 
ſeription even by miniſters before this pe- 
riod, and prrachers never ſubſcribed tat all. 
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In the following point they differed; 
The act of parliament required adherence 
ta the method of worſhip performed and 
allowed in this church only while unalter- 
ed by the church itſelf. The act of aſ- 
ſembly required an eee and 
unlimited adherence. 10 5 

Upon this footing ſtood Gabſociption.i in 
* kingdom before the year 1711. Any 
reſolutions of our aſſembly which paſſed 
not into a0 come not — notice in 
this place. 8 
But the mandy of 111 1 were fal 
fed with theſe original foundations. 
Conſcious chat all the acts hitherto made 
in their' favour were inſufficient to ſecure 
permanency to the doctrines and govern- 
ment of this church, and that ſome af 
them did not even ſeem to be paſſed with 
chis view; ſenſible that the declaration 
itſelf which the church required of pre- 
ſent belief was only general, and might 
not be underſtood to extend to every par- 
ticular article of our confeſſion; they pro- 
ckeded to a more deciſive meaſure. They 
devifed*queſtions to be put to miniſters 


gation; and 
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and probationers, and a new Formula to 
be ſubſcribed by them, unheard of before 
in our church, and which are evidently 
dictated by the moſt rigorous ſpirit of 
eſtabliſhment. Theſe queſtions, and this 
formula, they enacted by the mere force 
of their own ebe We ſhall here 


— Nu! , nog, 
£ . 1 18 4 7 2106 

RG to be — to Pe * 
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Im. Do you 4 the ſcripture es of 
the Old and New; Teſtament to be the 
word of God, and the only rule of faith 
and manners? 2do. Do you ſincerely wn 
and believe the whole doctrine of che con- 
feſſion of faith, approven by the gener 
aſſemblies of this national — 
ratified by law in the year 1690, mand 
frequently confirmed by divers. acts of 
parliament ſince that time, to be [.the 
truths of God contained in the! ſcriptures 
of the Old and New Teſtaments? And do 
you on the whole doctrine therein con 


tained as the. confeſſion. of your faith? 
-3tio. Do you ſincerely on the purity of 
It 7 worſhip 
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-worthip preſently authoriſed and practiſed 
in this church, and. aſſerted in the r5th 
Act of Aſſ. 170%, entituled, act againſt 
innovations in the worſhip of God? and 
ulſo own the Preſpyterian government and 
diſcipline, now ſo happily eſtabliſhed in 
this church? And are you perſuaded: that 
the ſaid doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and 
church - government are founded upon the 
holy ſcriptures, and agreeable thereto? 
4. Do you promiſe, that, through the 
gtace of God, you will firmly and con- 
ſtantly adhere to, and in your Nation, to 
the utmoſt of your power, aſſert, main- 
tain, and defend the ſaid doctrine, wor- 
ſhip, diſcipline, and the government of 
this church by Kirk - ſeſſions, Preſbyteries, 

Provincial Synode, and General Aſſem- 

blies? 50. Do you promiſe, that in your 

practice you will conform yourſelf to the 
laid worſhip, and ſubmit yourſelf to the 
aid diſeipline and government of | this 
a And ſhall never endeavour, 
directly or indirectly, the ptejudice er 
ſubverſion of the fame * 67. Do you pro- 
miſe that you ſhall . follow ao diviſiue 


50 courſes 
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courſes from the preſent eſtabliſhment of 
the church? tino. Do you renounce all 
doctrines, tenets or opinions 'whatſoever, 
contrary to, or inconſiſtent with the ſaid 
doctrine, worſhip, "1 jo and —— 
. rtl 
b — — b ak 20: 

—— — do 
ſincerely on and believe the whole doc- 
trine contained in the Confeſion of Faith 
approven by the general aſſemblies of this 
national church, and ratified by law in 
the year 1690, and frequently confirmed 
by divers acts of parliament ſinte chat 
time, to be the 'truths of God: and I 
do on the ſame as the confeſſion of my 
faith. As likewiſe, I do o] the purity 
of worthip preſently authorized and prac- 
tiſed in this church; and alſo” the Preſ- 
byterian government and diſcipline, now. 
o happily eſtabliſhed therein: Which 
doctrine, worſhip, and church-govern- 
ment, I am perſuaded, are founded upon 
the word of God, and agreeable thereto. 
And 3 that, through 8 


2911005 
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God; Thhallfirmly and conſtantly adhere to 
the ſame; and, to the utmoſt of my power, 
ſhall; in my ſtation, aſſert, maintain, and 
defend the faid” doctrine, -warſhip, diſci- 
pline, and government of this church by 
Kirk- ſeſſions, Preſbyteries, Provincial Sy- 
nods, and General Aſſemblies; and that 
I ſhall, in my practice, conform myſelf 
to the ſaĩd worſhip, and ſubmit to the 
ſaid diſcipline and government; and never 
endeavour, directly or indirectly, the pre · 
judice'or ſubverſion of the fame. And 1 
promiſe, that I ſhall follow no diviſive 
courſe” fromm the preſent eſtabliſhment in 
this church: renouncing all doctrines, 
tenets and opinions whatſoever, contrary 
to, or inconſiſtent with the ſaid doctrine, 
worſhip, diſcipline and poveriitviect ef this 
en Ker 10. Aff. _=_ rel 


By Wi act, cibleription underwent the 0 
moſt important, poſſible revolution. 1 
was at once changed from general to parti- 
cular; and admiſſion into this church, ſuſ⸗ 
ficiently diſtreſſing before, was now re- 
duced within the narroweſt limits, and 


2 ſeemed 
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iſs, The moſt ——— : 
polite to be put to all candidates, to- 
V excluſve of all latitude. 


+ 4 2 w 4 l , 


f 
= — as rue, but — 
„ cxpreily to declare that he believed 


hem to be agrecable to the ſeriptures. 
Ah was as particularly required f 
im chat he declare and ſubſcxibe his 
3: —— ns that the governmenz , 
f this church is founded. on ne 
r 2roifeeeres! ra n: 
4thly, This 3 ſeemed . 5 
o include a promiſe of unlimited adhe- 
ence ta this doctrine. and government. | 


Having brought the hiſtory e 
on down ſo far, we ſhall now exa 

ore particularly, the actual ſtate of it 
T: it.cxiſts at. preſent in this kingdom, 

and the real extent of its bindir 2 | 
piſs the members e of this church. * 

he, Tall! treat two Points. Wn. 
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II, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew that the if 
act of aſſembly of 1711, appointing theſe 
queſtions and this formula, is unconſtitu · 
tional and illegal; that it is an invaſion of MW 
our rights as ſubjects, and an infringe· I 
ment of our religious liberties as mem: t : 
bers of the church of Scotland. 
- 24ty,' I ſhall ſhew that, — thi 
act to be conſtitutional, the terms of i 
are not ſo rigorous as the orthodox pary i 
in our 1 would e to e ; 
{has treating theſe * L mean n« 
N the queſtion, what , rig: i 
any ſociety, whether civil or religiou 
has to make ſuch, impoſitions?“ I mea eg 
only to enquire what is our actual ſitu- 
tion, and on what foundation the laws o Wi 
church and ſtate have, in al, placed WP 
us, 4 
The fieſt point requizes, no. Jabour ; 
probation. It is reſted upon the molt © 
preſs acts of parliament; and aflemdly: 
| Proceeding. even upon the foundations d LY 
the church party, we may lay it down *' 


1 k that ** IM eſtabliſh- 
ment. 
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ment, being the creature of the civil le- 
giſlature, is limited, in the very nature of 
things, by the power to which it owes 
Wits exiſtence. The authority of all it; 
ge: meaſures is founded ſolely in this power; 
m- 4 and the moment its regulations are ex- 
ended beyond this, they ceaſe to be bind. 
Wing: The act of parliament of 1693, 
eing the final determination of the ſe- 
ular authority, is to be conſidered as the 
reſent limit of church power; and the 
ormula of 1694, which is founded upon 
his act, and in every reſpect, except in 


ight ne artiele, a faithful copy of it, conſidered 
ous I rith reſpect to its contents is ſtrictly 


egal, and except in that article where 


tu he religious exceeds the civil requiſition, 
i undoubtedly binding upon this church. 


Not the act of aſſembly of 1511 has mani» 
eſtiy exceeded the powers veſted in this 


ured Which by the act of parliament 1693. 
ere has impoſed regulations which have 
bly. po foundation in that act. Theſe regula»! 
ons are, therefore, unconſtitutional and 
n eig; and the formula of 1694, with: 
liſh" e exception of one article, is the on, 


FT K 2 formula 
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formula which, at this day, any miniſter | 


or probationer in this church Is legally of 
obliged to ſubſcribe. 1 ſpeak here of the (i be 
articles contained in that formula; for a 10 
ta, the formula itlelf, confidered as u f. 
eſtabliſhment, its introduction into this ſha 
church, will alſo be ſhewn to be unconſi- i aſſe 
tutional, and liable to objeQions from phy 
another quarter. bro 
But the act of aſſembly of 1711 is n © 
only, illegal, and an invaſion of our right 5 
as ſubjects; it is unconſtitutional, and a 55 
infringement of our libertics as EA 0 
of the church of Scotland. The po 4 
f the general aſſembly are not 8 fine? 
limited by the laws of the ſtate; they an Ta of 
alſo limited by the laws of the church it- 7 
elf. We have taken particular. care to 105 


inveſt. this court with-no authority which 
may render her tyrannical, or which mij 
convert her acts into the deciſions of 1 
1 private cabal. There was an act exprell 

aſſed with, this view, which I have de- 
5 * taking notice of till now. In the 
year 1697, after the ſubject had been 


| Waturelx de eliberated i in every Preſbyte 


6 


* 
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of this kingdom, it was enacted, that 
before any general aſſembly ſhall paſs any 
acts which are to be hᷣinding rules and con- 
ſtitutions to the church, the ſame acts 


i a ſhall be firſt propoſed as overtures to the 


| aſſembly; and being by them paſſed as 
ſuch, ſhall be remitted to the conſideta- 
tion of the ſeveral Preſbyteries of this 
church, and their opinions and conſent 
reported to the next general aſſembly fol- 
lowing 3 ; Who may then paſs them into 
acts, if the more general opinion of the 
church, thus had, agree thereto.“ This 
act, Aeſervedly 9 ed the barrier act be- 
cauſe it is the great ſecurity of our religi- 
ous liberties, was manifeſtly intended as 
2 check upon the ſupreme 80250 to pre- 


vent her from uſurping the power of tbe. 


whole church, with which ſhe” would 
otherwile have been inveſted, and from 
Fore ned to ſerve the purpoſes of faction. 
of alſembly, however, of 1917 

8 was tranſmitted to Preſbyteries for 
their confideration. Tt was paſſed by the 
bngle authority of the aſſembly, and in 
moſt ſummary manner. This is an 

K 3 in- 
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indiſputable fact. 
conſtitutional from the beginning, and it 
is void at this hour. 
tion may be extended to the act of af. 
ſembly of 170, which rendered the 
formula of 1694, originally confined to 
2 clergymen, general in this king- 
dom. This act, as well as that cf 
1711, never had the requiſite tranſmiſ. 
ſion, and is no more than a private enad 
ment of a particular aſſembly. There is, 
therefore, no particular formula at pre- 
ſent of any force in this church. The 
formula of 1694. indeed, contains little 
more than the act of parliament, and the 
church muſt haye obliged us to ſubſcribe 
our approbation of the greater part of 
what it requires, though no ſuch formula 
had been "deviſed. We can, therefore, 
only. object to it as a conſtitution. But 
the act of 1 71] is unconſtitutional and op: 

preſſive in every view, It inyaded the 
rights of the civil legiſlature, it invades 
our rights as ſubjects, and our liberties 3 
chriſtians; it is contrary to the conftieu- 
1298 of the church itſelf, and a manifck 

uſurpa- 


It was, therefore, un- 


The ſame obſerva- : 
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uſurpation of powers of which the gene- 
ral aſſembly had been formally deprived. 
It is in vain to urge againſt evidence 
like this, that the barrier act was made 
to prevent innovations, that the act of 
1711 introduced no innovations, and, 


maerefore, required no tranſmiſſion, Ad- 


mitting this to be the intention of the 
barrier act, who is to judge what are in- 
novations ? Is it the very court whom we 
would diſable from making them ? Not 


20 ovexture in this caſe, ſuppoſing it tg, 


be ſupported by a party ſufficiently power 
ful in our aſſembly, would ever be tranſ⸗ 
mitted. No more would be neceffary 
than to put the previous vote, Whether 
it was an innovation; and the ſame per- 
ſons who advance the overture would de- 
termine the fact, and enact the law. 
Both would be the work of a day. In 
the preſent caſe,, however, it has been 
alri  ſhewn that there are innovations, 
and of an important kind. If our docs! 
rrines remained the ſame after this epoch 
that they were before it, the original con- 
ſtitutions of o our church concerning theſe 
K 4 docs 


* 
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daoctrines were - materially, altered. It 


would be equally vain to urge. that the 


act we complain of has acquired the force 
. of a la by preſeription. For on che oe 
band, we may obſerve that, in one light, 
preſcription can have no place in matter 


of religion. If the act was wrong at firſt, 


no length of time can render it right, of ; 


_xeconcile it to the conſcience. In another 
vier, if by preſcription be meant that the 
_ whole church has, in fact, given a tatit 
aſſent to the juſtice of this act by an unin- 
terrupted obedience; it is denied that 
there is any ſuch preſcription. Or tho 
the defenders of the act could ſhew there 
Was, and that it had been unifermly obe) - 
ed finee the day on which it was enacted 
without a, murmurz it would ſtill be 
neceſſary to enquire” whether this ſilence 

was always the reſult of nne 
| proceeded from other cauſes. » 
10 But granting this act to be as conſtitu⸗- 
1 tional as its defenders could wiſh it ; grant 
ing that the general aſſembly may ena 
dars which create incapacities, and are 
IN weed by penalties, without the autho- 
rity 
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rity of the civil” power, and contrary to 
che conſtitutions of the church; let us 
examine the act itſelf, cb wier in 
any reaſonable ſenſe, it can be underſtood 
to enjoin! Por, rigorons as it is, Tear 
it is not à little indebted to its preſent 
defenders. The ſenſe they would impoſe 
upon us derives but little eredit to the au- 
thors of the regulation. As men, the 
enactors of laws are, no doubt, liable to 
errors of judgment; but, in explaining 
their deciſions, where th require ex- 
-planation; we muſt lay it down as à prin- 
eiple” that they poſſeſſed ſemtiment und 
reaſon like other human beings; and 
that, though zeal or paſſioh might lead 
them into miſtakes, it cou hot deprive 
them of their common ſenſe, and make 
them utter manifeſt abſurditie s. 
As this ludhecr kas beem already debated 
in one of our periodical papers, and as it 
may de ſuppoſed that the diſputants on 
doth fides omitted no argument which 
they thought could ſtrengthen their re- 
ſpective Hypotheſes; I think 1 cannot 
. the preſent ſtate of ſubſcrip- 
[3 tion 
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tion in this kingdom, as well as the dif- 
ferent ſentiments of our parties upon that 


point, than by giving a ſhort view of that 
debate. In doing this, I ſhall remark the 
miſtakes on both ſides, and endeavour, 
after comparing the different reaſonings 


which have been employed upon it, to 
ſtate the fact upon its proper principles. 
That the public may ſee the founda- 


tion of. this, diſpute, and be better able to 


enter into the merits of the whole cauſe, 
L ſhall here extract that paſſage. from Mr. 
Ferguſſon's letter where he ſpeaks, of ſub- 


ſcription, and then tranſcribe his appen- 


dix,—Af ter endeavouring to ſet his Fever 


rend brother right in ſome other . 


he. proeceds thus, M girl rhe 25) 


* Ihaye. been alſo, told yon ſaid 100 


would pronounce. them villaing who had 
6gped the Confeſſion of Faith, and did 
not believe every propoſition j in it to be 
truth, and adhere to it as ſuch, This is 
a cenſure unworthy of a chriſtian, and far 
more unworthy a teacher of chriſtianity. 
I fancy you learned it from your leader ; 
who. bas in 3 printed ſermon aſſerted 

that 
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that we are not to think charitably of 
ſuch as have opinions or principles diffe- 
rent from ours. The apoſtle Paul, who. 
was Aa better divine than either of you, 
teaches à quite contrary doctrine, Rom. 
xiv. It plainly appears from your cen- 
ſure, you would deprive us of our natu- 
ral right of private judgment, and the 
invaluable privilege of inquiring after 
truth, and of improving in the know- 
ledge of it, This is to impoſe upon us 
the docttine of implicit faith, one of the 
greateſt errors, and grand ſupports of po- 
pery. Taver that no man ought to ſign 
his afſent and adherence to any human 
compoſure, but in fo far as it is agrer- 
able to the ſcriptures; which are the only 
rule of faith and manners; and not the 
opinions of men, let them be ever fo 
learned, ' pious, and upright. And they 
that do ſo, act the fafeſt and the upright 


„ # 


* MY rY + 


"APPEN Je 2 the fame band. 


t Some of my brethren who got copies 
of this Neeb wiſhed I had removed the 
objection 
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ection of diſhoneſty in ſubſcribing the 
Confeſſion of Faith, and not believing 
amd adhering to every propoſition in it as 
truth. This; fet me to conſider what 
might be offered for that purpoſe ; ſo 1 
weote then What follows. 1; No hu- 
man government has 4 fight to impoſe a | 
fub{cription'in matters of faith and morals, 
to compoſition. of fallible men, but in 
ſo far as it is agreeable: to the ſcripture. 
Ay, Such” an impoſition” is inconfiſtent 
with; and deſtructive of the natural Tight 
of mankind to private jndgment, freedom 
| ol enquity; after truth, and improvement 
Is, the. khowledge of it. 34y, No man 
can, diveſt himſelf of des rights, or of 
the exerciſe thereof; if he has any taſte 
them! for they are inſeparable From 
+» nature, as a creature; made, among 
other - noble purpoſes, to enquire after, 
and diſcover truth, and to judge for him- 
01 Fell, that he may not be miſled by fal- 
Able men or, ignorant teachers. 4tb1y, As 
dhe {criptures are the only rule and ſtand- 
ard of faith and morals; no human com- 
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ing with chem; and no man who acts 
with conſcience/ will ſign the Confeſſion 
of Faith, or ſhould be thought to ſign it, 
but in fo far as it is agreeable to the rip» 
tures, though ho do not at ſigning expreſs 
that qualification. 52, It was with 
that qualification king James VI. and the 
nobility ſigned the firſt Confeſſion, as is 
to be ſeen in the laſt edition of it pub- 
liſhed at Glaſgow. Gr., The Weſtmin- 
ſtet aſſembly, ch. 31. F 4. acknowledge 


that all fynods or councils, fince the 


apoſtles; may err: ſure they did not claim 
infallibility, or intend that any ſhould 


ſubſeribe their compoſure, but in ſo far 


as it was agreeable to the ſeriptures. 


o:bly, For theſe reaſons it is not to be 
imagined, that the parliament of 1690, 
hen it enacted the ſubſoription of the 


Confeſſion, meant it as an uniformity: i in - 


Principle a thing impoſſible; for men's 


minds are differently formed, and till God 


frame them all alike, they muſt view 
things differently: ſo they could only 
mean it as a teſt of conformity to the 
1 e wh * far Mr. 
4 Now, 
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No, one would be apt; at firſt view, 
to think all this very juſt and reaſonable, 
A ſtranger to religious eſtabliſhments 
would not very eaſily be brought to ſee 
how any objections could well be made 
to it. If he were told that the author 
had been publickly charged with diſſi- 
mulation and perjury ; that he had actu - 
ally been proſecuted and harraſſed in 
church courts as an encourager of theſe 
vices, and on account of the above para- 
graphs; I queſtion much if he would be 
ſudden in giving credit to the fact. I 
think I ſee him infiſting on it, that there 
cannot be an eſtabliſhment in the world 
founded upon principles ſo abſurd as to 
put 'it in any man's power to advance ſuch 
a charge. The charge, however, has 
bern advanced. It has been grounded 
too on the principles of our eccleſiaſtical 
cotiſtitution, and on theſe principles only 
its ſupporters have rendered it plauſible. 
What ſtrange principles! how diſgrace- 
ful to an eſtabliſhment which calls” itſelf 


Peöteſtunt? 
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Before J enter farther into this ſubject, 
I ſhall-here premiſe two genetal ca 
tions upon the whole debate. 

I., Mr. Ferguſſon and his nth 
do not ſeem to have proceeded upon cam- 
mon principles. It is remarkable that in 
Mr. Ferguſſon's whole account of ſub- 
ſoription, as contained in the above ex- 
tracts, there is not one word of the For- 
mula, nor the moſt diſtant alluſion which 
could induce us to think that ſuch a con- 
ſtitution exiſted. His argument relates 
merely to ſubſcribing the Confeſſion. This 
forces me to think that Mr. Ferguſſon, 
knowing the Formula to be unconſtitu- 
tional, conſidered it as null, and unde- 
ſerving of any notice. On the other 
hand, his anſwerers proceed univerſally. 
upon the ſuppoſition that it is in force, 
and draw their keeneſt concluſions from 
this ſource. This conduct, if it was in- 
tentional, is unfair. I do not, however, 
aſſert that it was intentional. It is ſufſi- 
cient for my purpoſe to obſerve that, pre- 
vious to any reaſonings upon the ſuhject, 
this hoy ought to have been mutually 


determined ; 


4 


1s agreeable to the ſcriptures ?; The, or- » 
thodox party, proceeding upon the foun- 
dation, of the Formula, inſiſted, .apds-in- 

my opinion, ſucceſsfully, that this clauſe 
reduced the ſubſcription +,to,doworight WW 
nonſenſe, . It was, in other words, de- . 
- chring that he believed. the Confeſſion to 

be agreeable. to the ſcriptures: ſo far as it 
was agreeable, Here, therefore, they 
rnb en. nd. grantahers their 


a well, founded... They raſleted: not chats 
Mr. Ferguſſon, in any part; of his letter 
the Formula. Nous, 2 ene 
5 — ſil, — che | 
teaſyn in the, world from his on one e 
end . D.. — = 


entirely. 
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entirely. In this caſe the abſurdity va- 
wishes at once. A man may undoubtedly 
ſubſcribe the Confefhon ſo far as it is 
þ edle to the ſcriptures; that is, he 
3 may declare, without any abſurdity, that 
oe approves of it in general, though he 
annot aſſent to every particular propo- 
ion. There is ho nonſenſe:in this; On 
he contrary, it is a very rational, intel- 
Wigible ſubſeription ; and, Iwill venture 
2 ſay, after all the duſt which! has been 
aiſed, is the only warner hv _ 2 
rroteſtant ought to make. 2 
= 2dy, Mr. Ferguſſon's defenders; * x 
not this-miſtake, and who endta- 
——— that ſubſoription in this 
enſe was rational even upon the founda- 
on of the Formule, have, in companx 
| — fallen into an error 
Wot another kind. The Formula ef 171 
q nee or rather contains 
o requiſitions, a declaration of pre- 
; and a promiſe of future adhe= 
Peace. Theſe two requiſitions are ſo dif- 
F dhat a. propoſition may be trus 
ich regard to: one of them which id n%οỹjẽʒůdꝰ 
L 1 


a ii — 


nnr 


9 


true with regard to the otller. Now: the : 

is this. Fey have confounded theſe ty 
_—_— paris of ſubſcription togethe: 
ee eee ce 
only from one ton boch. By (thy | 

ee ee are, at the ſame time, 
wil and wrong > bath refute, and 

| ag emanſtrate; and this ſingle miſtake 
— — 

/ 8 * e 10 . 
be propoßtion wich Me.\Feeguſin 
5 be this 
Gon of Faith mithour:diſhoneſty,/ thovgh 

he do not, at the time of his ſubſoup- 
tion, believe, | nor afterwards adber: to, 
every article; which: dt contains. —Ths 
. 
5 more accurate, is, in reality, two 
r and comprehends two diſ- 
ED. , ao tions. %, Tbat a man m, 
without any diſhoneſty, ſubſeribe the 
| Confeſtion 0 Faith, -though he docs nc, 
1 his 
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nis ſubſcription. t 245, That a man who 
ſubſoribes the Confeſion of Faith, and 
believes every article of it at the time of 
his: ſubſeription may afterwards, without” 
diſhoneſty, depart from ſome articles of 
nas ſubſcription upon conviction. Theſe: 

mo propoſitions, though: veryi different,” 
Ihe involves, inadvertently, in one, and 
attempts to prove them by the ſame chain 
of c rcaſoning- The. deduction he em- 
ploys proves tha fiſt oxly upon ſuppoſi- 
tion that the Formula of 1711 is out of 


S FEE 


a, 
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lon che queſtion; it proves the laſt, even 
bus, granting that Formula to be legal, and is 
fe- deeiſtwe in every light. The debate opens 
oh BY gradually.) Let us attend to it:! 
ip- Mr. Ferguſſon ſupports his propoſi- 


ton upon the following foundation,. 
That every ſubſeriprion to à hutnary 
is, upon proteſtant principles, 
and in the nature of things, a qualified 
ſubſcriptions; and therefore, ſo far as this 
qualification is underſtood to go, there 
can be no diſhoneſty in the tranſaction, 
even though the qualification itſelf, at the 
. ſubſcribing, ſhould not be en. 

L 2 preſſeqͥ 
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preſſed by the ſubſcriber. His idea 
upon this point appear to me to be theſe. 
Diſſimulatian is a relative word: it ſup- 
poſes two parties; a deceiver, and a party 
decerved, or meant to be deceived. It is the 
ſame caſe with, mental reſervation, in the 
bag ſenſe, of that phraſe. It always ſup- 
poles. intentional. deception, in the, one 
party, whether it take effect or not. Now, 
Mr. Ferguſſon thinks that, in his ſenſe 
of ſubſcription, there neither can be, nor 
is there in Fa&, any diſſimulation, any 
mental reſervation. There is not any de- 
ception, there cannot be any intention af 
deception, nor any ocealion for it in this 
affair; becauſe the to parties Procee 
upon common principles. Theſe Prin- 
eiples are—that, ypnivate judgment 1s ont 
of thoſe natural rights of. which we catr 
not, even though we were willing, divel 
gurſelves; that the ſcripture is the only 
infallible ſtandard of faith and morals: 
that, , therefore, it cannot be the mean 
ing of any act of parliament or aſſembly, 
which enjoins ſubſcription to à hums 


ſtandard, that we ſhould diveſt ee 
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of this right, or give up” this principle: 
and; finally, that flo man in his ſenſes 
can think that this is the meaning of ſuch 
act. When a man, therefore; fabſcribes 
the Confeffion, he always does it, he is 
aways actually thought to do it, with 
theſe inge; and he cannot, even 
though he were inclined, ſubferibe it in 
any other ſenſe, nor can any body actually 
think he does, even though they were in- 
clined to require it. Such ĩs the train of 
Mr. Ferguſſon's reaſoning as laid down 
in the firſt four propoſitions of his ap- 
pendix. Theſe propoſitions are "not; it 
muſt” be con feſſed, expreſſed with all 
the'aceurc requiſite; but theſe appear 
to have been his ideas. The remaining | 
thtce propoſitions | are only W e of 
theſe; ot conſequences from them. 
The princip thy upon which Mr. Per- 
guflon here proceeds ate undoubte juft, 
Every tybſcription, * at leult "Every prote- 
ſtant ſubſeriptiön, is crtaibly thus qua- 
liked. Private judgment is the unalien- 
Able rf hr of every man, and the para- 
wade authority "or tHe" (riptares" 18" 

" L; - - pridciple 
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principle eſſential to every proteſtant, 
Every proteſtant ſubſcription muſt; there- 
fore, be, in ad, made with theſe ſav- 
11g But then the queſtion is, how far 
theſe /avings, go'mithe preſent argument? 
Dp they carry: us to the 405972 of Mr, 
Ferguſſon's concluſion? Let us ſee whit 
his antagoniſts lay. to. it. N l HFS 


But here, before 1 engage *vith:thel | 


writers”! I muſt beg lravt᷑ to enter a/tavext, 
I mean only to anſwer. their? ng 
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(3 1,gannot,,howeyery far my 1 W 43 
ax note here,. I believe 1. 


chere never was.ſuch lang ugge fp 5 rh in 171 


Aebsse heſore 35 that which Mt. Ferguſſon's, antago WM 


niſts employed on this qceaſion,.. F Tihe ple will 
- prohably be ſufficiently, ſhocked. at 3 few extra 
. 1 ſome of their! performances, "Hays one, ſpeaking 2 
Mr. Ferguſſon. Mh ſort conſcience this man 
bath may be learned from his appendix ; how far be 
bath made ſhipwreck concerning the faith, may be 
learned from the letter, to which it is ſubjoined,”. Þ 
another place, alluding ta ah, aſſertion of Mr, Fer 
25 — about ſyſtem· reading,“ Theſe words, fa 
de, . Hers, ant hflematic divinet and divinity a. 
worde, which, uttered very, contemptuguſly,,and fi 
perciliouſly by artful corrupt men, have made f 
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ſeription—deſerves penal correction. 


Ia their reaſonings on this ſubject, th. 
bend their main force againſt the WW 


:lnsd925-da46. mic lag pdt vis 35g) 4a) 
ſons and Plockheads.* Another of the a 
duch an aſſertion (v2. that a mat may ſubleribe 
the Conſeſſion; without diſhoneſty, and yet not be. 
lieve and adhere ts:exery--propaſitian, in it as, truth) | 
muſt, I am certain, appear to{gll the unprejudiged, gs 
an inſult done the common ſenſe and, judg of 
mankind, and as a piece of impudence and effrontety 
unworthy, not only of a miniſter of the goſpel, but 
of any man of common honeſty? Agein, . The 
vindication of bis own eonduct (how could he kagw 
tae ?) lays him under_the eruel neceflity of patroniz- 
ing deceit and perhdy.! But without doubt he carries 
his villany to a moſt enormous pitch,” when he dates 
parliament at the evolution Wy for am "tr 
tation. The imputation was, that, they mean 

Confemon 9 t er datt undy e e Nah. 
tetiag efabllfnment. To add nd mote =I il 
excuſe Mr. Douglas, frys: he, for this unfair hund 
injurious account of che matter, becauſe, &c, But, 


. 


alas! I cannot make the ſame excuſe for her dwn 


4 


adde, and eue (oa? "What an Hah bret 
Have we here? Had Re ſet out in the ludictous' 


him; but to tell a man ſerioully chat he,is x yillain, 
decauſi he differs from him about e fub- 
t is ev 


7 matter which fas under the notice of the court of 
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fourth propoſition is this. — As the 
ſeripturas are the only rule and and ſtand- 
ard of faith and! morals, nd human com- 
pelure opght. to be put on à footing with 
thema and no man wha acts with cons. 
ſeignoe will ge the Confeſſion of Faith 
Gr Mauld be thought to/fign it, but inf 
far as nit is, agrgeable to the ſcriptures, 
though he do not at ſigning) expreſs. that 
qualification Ft" Neglecting its connec - 
tlon with the reſt, this propoſition ſeem: 
ta be ſingled aut, and marked for a vic · 
tio The ſubſtance of hat they advance 
rely! be reduced within a ſhort compaſs; 
Te le cit che requiritig prabſoture 
ſubſcription; ia human compolition 1s 
notputting that on; a foot 
| ic with” this (eripturt®; that, With 2 
9 Aion of the. Jort Söntanded for 
dna, might gn the canonsof tlic council 
of Trenty Pope Pius's crettl, or the Tur- 
Rin Cotar'7thit fick '#/qalification ve · 
düsen 11 he Nubſeription. to an, abſolute ab- 
—— daily, to ſhew that this is 
ere of ſubſorip-' 
T | tion 


non in chis-church, they:; Eibe the Eves 
mula. - 21...06111100 1019 £71107 
agree atich * gentlemen that Mr. 
Ferguſſon's principles will not carry him 
to the h f what, he wants to eſtab- 
li. The right of private judgment, 
and the paramount authority of the ſorip- 
tures, are perfectly conſiſtent with declar- 
ing what our private judgment concern 
ing the ſcriptures is. The requiring that 
ſuch a declaration be emitted in a parti- 
cular way, under the pain of penalties if 
it be not, is, indeed, inconſiſtent with 
the exerc;/e. of private judgment, but not 
with the exiſtence of the right itſelf. 
Such a requiſition is a hardſhip, but im- 
plies no abſurdity. A declaration of this 
kind may, therefore, be emitted, and 
every; body underſtand. it: to -be abſolute: 
Now, ſuch a declaration is the Formula. 
Iwill grant farther, that, taking the 
Formula into the account, the ſubſcri- 
bing the Confeſſion through this medium, 
ſo far as it regards the preſent ſentiments 
of the ſubſcriber, is inconſiſtent with 
nan of a qualified ſubſcription, and 
reduces 
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reduces it to an abſurdity. But then, 1 
ſtill inſiſt upon two points. 
. I fay, that ſetting ne Formula 

Ade, the ſubſcription of the Confeſſion 
with this qualification, viz. ſo far as it 
iv agreeable to the ſcriptures,” is u ratio- 
nal ſubſcription. I go farther. Tay 
chat this was in effect the ſubſcription 
uſell in our church until the act of i714. 
1 go farther ſtill. I inſiſt upon it. that 
this mode of ſubſcription, conſidered in 
itſelf, is the only ſubſcription which is 
agteeable to the proteſtant foundation; 
and that the introduction of the Formula, 
. which execludes this mode of ſubſerip- 
tion, Was a depatture from 150 e 
of che refarmation.” | 


pert cap att and the pitanzount au- 
thority of the ſcriptures, which are the 
principles Mr. Ferguſſon goes upon, eſtab- 
liſh the ſecond part of his concluſion, 
even upon the foundation of the Formula, 
in the fulleſt manner, and are totally in- 
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the breach of W infers A in 
the ſubſcriber. | 

N ſay that, ſerüng the Panels * 
the ſubſeription of the Confeſſion with 
this qualification is a rational ſubſcrip- 
tion. The only difference between the 
two modes of ſabſcription is; that the 
one is a general, and the other à parti- 
tular fubſcription. The difference is 
material in another view, but both are 
equally rational. Mr. Ferguſſon's an- 
ſwerers aſſert chat, with this qualifica- 
tion, one might ſign the canons of the 
council of Trent, Pope Pius's creed, or 
me Turkiſh Coran. This is but a quibble, 
and unworthy” of a ſerious refutation. 
Theſe writers knew very well, and their 
arty knew, that, when we ſay we ſub- 
ſeribe the Confeſſion ſo far as it is agree 
able to the ſcriptures, we mean that we 
ſubſcribeour approbation of the Confeſſion 
as apreeable to- the ſcriptures in general, 
_ thongh' we do not think that every parti- 
cular propofition of it is ſo. This is the 
ſentiment, and every body perfectly un- 
derſtands it. To give it any other ſenſe is 
to 
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to take advantage of words, and ſubſti- 
tute a ſtrong expreſſion for an atgrment of 
the underſtanding: This is the jeſuitical 
ebniduct. It is you; my brethten! who 
habt, in the preſent inſtance, availed 
Jurte of the latitude of language. 

We adhere to the argument. — This, 
hôwever, is the only ſubſcription which 
the church of Scotland originally required 
from her Mmidifters. From tlie revolution 
to the year 171 „ it was a 1 ſub- 
{crij tion. If this were not already ſuf- 
ficiently evident from the foregoing hif- 
tory 1 of our Confeff ion, we may aſk, what 
was the meaning of introducing à ſub- 
ſcription more Particular? If the anxious 
guardiz ans of o our ancient doctrines did not 
think the former Formula of ſubſcription 
general, to what purpoſe introduce a new 
one which differs from the old, o far as 
it regards thefe doctrines, in no viſible cir- 
cumſtance but this, that it is expreſſed i in 
terms ſo preciſe and rigid as are inconſiſ- 
tent with the idea of a mere general 17 
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People may reaſon to any length upon 
the plainoſt ſubjects, and involve them in 
obſcurity. Abandon facts, and there is 
no end of the ſubtlety of diſtinctions. 
The province of ideas has, in all ages, 
been the region of univerſal monarchy; and 
we may extend our trophies there to any 
limits. In a ſerious diſpute, let us attend 
to things, and reſt our concluſions upon 
faQts,— ſay that, by impoſing a parti- 
cylar ſubſcription to a human ſtandard, 
we have departed from the proteſtant 
foundation ; and that the introduction of 
the Formula of 1711 has taken away the 
diſtin&ion between the churches of 8080 
land and of Rome. For what is this 
diſtinction? And on what was it founded? 
Was it not founded on this principle, that 
the church of Rome, by requiring implicit 
ſubmiſſion to her deciſions, had raiſed 
them toa level with the ſcriptures ? From 
this error proceeded the other conſe- 
quences in a train. For, by infi ſting 
that man y paſſages of ſeripture 40 1 
various N which is, no doubt, true; 


_ d by impoſing her own interpretation 
upon 
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upon us uniformiy as the juſt one; the 
found means, on every occaſion when the. 
judged it convenient, to ſet the ſcriptures 


jo aff at laſt we had a different reli- 


And what has the church of Scot - 


had. in effect, done leſs? She denies, 
indeed, in words, that ſhe conſiders her 
cunſeſſion as of equal authority with the 
ſeriptures; yet ſhe impoſes it upon her 


that ſhe is liable to error, and may have 
erred yet ſhe inſiſts upon it that, in fact, 
ſhe has not erred, and we find the conſe- 
quences to be the ſame to ut as if the 
openly aſſerted her own infallibility. Not 
contented. with requiring an approbation 
of her judgment in general, which is ever 
the firſt ſtep of a bluſſing eſtabliſhmont, 
ſh& is dazaled with the ſplendour of the 
error ſhe combats, and beconies at laſt as 
poſitive as her antagoniſt. At the ſame 
time, while ſhe; is as poſitive as to the 
fact. the | inconſiſtency af her conduct 
with her Principles renders her infinitely 


mate ridiculous. The church of Rome 
n. that her deciſions are juſt, be- 
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ſion on the ſame footing with the ſcrip- 


in Scotland. exammied. 15g 
cauſe the authority which iſſues them is, 
infallible, She has not erred, becauls; 
ſhe cannot err. The church of Scotland 

acknowledges her fallibility, and, at tha 
fame” time, aſſerts her actual rectitude. 
She hardily inſiſts upon it that ſhe is right 
in every point, while with the fame 
breath ſhe acknowledges that the may be 
wrong in all. Which of the two churches 
is moſt conſiſtent? I may aſl, which of 
them is moſt; honeſt? The one who acts 
the deed and avows the principle, , ori the 
one he acts the ſame deed and diſotuns 
it? You deny that you put your confei - 


tures ; but tell me what ĩt is you require 
to the ſcriptures which you do not require 
to your confeflion ? You require us to ac- 
knowledge the ſor iptures to be the traths 
of God. and do not you require the ſume 
acknowledgment concerning your confeſ- 
hon Tou diſavow the principles of the 
church of Rome, and modeſtly degling 
the title of infallible; but where lies the 
difference, with reſpect to ur, whether 
you aſſert that you ace always in — 
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quite us to believe all your opinions ;- 
what does the chureh of Rome do more? 
But we burn no Heretics:. Indeed 1 the 
indalgence is certainly well-rified, Aunt" 
Hereties would, no doubt, 1 
indebted to your humanity if the differ- 
ence between burning and ſtarving were 
a difference of much conſequence. It is 
not however, whom we have to thank 
even for this favour. Your range is limited 
by the civil power. The church of Rome 
erxcteds not this boundary, and no religi- - 
ous eſtabliſnment has ever fallen ſhort of 
it. What you can, you do. Von brand 
wich infamy whoever preſumes to differ 
from yourſelves, you deprive him of his 
emoluments, and expoſe him to pine in 4 
poverty. When you have done this; yol 
ſay you give him no further trouble. But 
the church of Rome goes beyond you ſtill- 
and catries her tender mercies # ſtep far- 
ther. She commits him to the flames, 
and puts an end to his miſery. Fadi ten 
But I wrong the church of Scotland: 
She is not ſo cruelly culpablei for ſhe has 
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made no ſuch, abſurd requiſitions. I am 
loading her with the tyrannical. impoſin,| 8 
tions of a particular aſſembly, and with 
the, conduct of a particular ſet of men. 
ho proceed upon theſe impoſitions a 
conſtitutional. I have already ſhewa that 
che act ef zy, which impoſes a par- 
ticulat ſabſcription. to her articles, is not 
the: deed. of the church, and that her 
members may reject it. Mr. Ferguſſon, 
therefore, when he contends for a general 
ſubſerĩption, contends for the only ſub- 
ſeription Which is legal; and, when he 
lay there is no neceſſity for a ſubſeriber 
expreſly to declare that this is his ſenſe of 
it, he ſays that it is ſuperfluous to inform 
the church of the nature of her own. ſubs... 
ſcription. A general approbation of 
dogrines: is all that law requires ; onde... 
ſetting aſide an- unconſtitutional act, i all. 
chat any ſubſcriber can be underſtood ta 
give. The defenders of orthodoxy prox. 
ceed univerſally upon a wrong founda - 
tion, They confound the original inten- 
tion of confeſſions with the definitions 
which they — after abuſing 

ebem them 
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thin froth "their proper pur poſe, find it 
neceſſary to invent in order to defend their 
'own meaſutes. Thus, ſays one of the 
evil sn tim bctü Reb, 1+ Tt was certain 
the end and aim of confeſfions conceived 
in words different from the very words of 
ſcripture, to diſtinguiſh tlie different ſes 
and denominations of chriſtians from one 
another, and to fix and aſcertain che dif 
fetent ſenſes they put upon the ſcripturs, 
on which all of them pretend to found 
their different opinions, and to which il 
appeal for the truth of them.“ And, 
having laid down this definition as a prit- 
eiple, he infers by neceffary confequench 
but, by figning them with the abort 
qualification, it is evident this end mo 
be effectually defeated.“ The eſti! 
However, fille only upon Bis argument 
For, if a ſubſcti Pub thus qualified'bt 
the only ſubſcription whitH can be/rectn: 
Ulead 0 W prividiptes,* Nis gefiti 
non 18, ipſö facto, cut th pieces.” Tadel 
it mnt perflh of Itſelf, heh fal into f 
by its 1 weight, ' withollf any otfler bp⸗ 
r For it could flot have — 
16 9109! original 
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original intention of Confeſſions to diſtin» 
guiſh tlie different denominations of chriſ- 
tians ftom ane another, becauſe it is a 
fact that chis ãs not the means by which 
they rare diſtinguuſhed: . All All the Confeſ- 
ſions of the different: reſormed churbhes 
contain eſſentially the ſame ſy ſtem of doc- 
trines and you: could not, by comparing 
the Thitty · nine. Articles with the Weſt⸗ 
minſtet Confeſſion, be ables ſo far as the 
doctrine is eancerned;//to diſtinguiſh the 
church of England from the church of 
Scothad; The truth of the propoſition, 
therefore, Which Mr, Ferguſſon” wanted 
10 aſtahlih, via. that a: man may, 
without any diſhoneſty, ſubſcribe the 
Confeſnñon of Faith though he does not 
believe” every article of it at the time of 
his ſubſcription” depends upon tlis na- 
ture of the ſubſcription itſelf. If it be 
a particular ſubſcription, or, which is the 
ame/thing; if the Formula of 1711 be 
admitted as legal, this propoſition is un- 
doubtedly excluded. But if the ſubſorip- 
uon he general, and that Formula be ſet 
aſide as of no, force; which is Mr. Fer- 
guſſon's ſenſe of it, and which is the 

M 2 church's 
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church 's ſenſe, of it; then it is evident 
that a man may, without diſhoneſty, ſub- 
ſcribe the Confeſſion though he believes 
not every article. The propoljtion tſalf, 
indeed, i is in that caſe, Br. a different way 
of defining the ſubſcription. E214] 

Mr. F erguſſon s 8 anſwerers Jag ſet o ou 
wrong. They have not anſwered him 
upon his ow principles. But they han 
committed another miſtake till mon 
capital. For, after having, upon thei 
principles, oyerthrown his firſt propol. 
tion, they transfer their concluſion, with- 
out ceremony, to the ſecond. They 
take it ſor granted chat the fate of the fit 

| involves the fecond, and that preſent be 
lief; is eſtabliſhed upon -the ſitne printipls 
Wich future adherence.” His  defenden 
haye fallen into the ſame error. © | 744 10 

But here the eiue of moderation 
teten The principles upon which 
Mr. F erguſſon proceeds reach this part d 
ſubſcription with the fulleſt evidence. 

Granting the, Formula of 1741 fn be che 
1e conſtitutional, let us ſee what any, mn 
of common re reaſon and Baden can un. 
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ert nd it to req quire. as Ph Formula 
conlilfs of two p 1 declaration of 
| preſent. belief, - and 4 promiſe of future ad- 


3 11 'Y * 


ing. the firſt, I 1 mean. 


not a. 11 may be 0 pprefſive, but 
| full it is intelligible; and . am Not, ſuf- 


Y fcieatly zealous to o pronounce every 85 


N 


| abſurd, which, i is inconſiſtent with protei- 
Jaa Principles. But dhe ſecond admits 
rather more ſpeculation ; Y not ſo much on 


account of. j its own. obſcurity, as the on- 


dußions of its ſupporters, which have rel 


duęed it to. an abſurdity. According to 
wem, a man who ſubſcribes the Formula, 
| and , who afterwards departs , from, a oy 
point of his ſubſcription, is guilty of di 
mulation and perjury. Nay, . 1 


you have aſſerted this in the moſt, ppitive | 


Manner, and you will find. it now too late 
to xecede. On what other foundation 
could you.p retend to charge Mr. F erguſ- 
lon, with t bel vices ? You had no aſſur- 
ance that 15 himſelf had; ſubſcribed opi- 
nion which. he did not belieye, and) you 
could” only charge bim, even upon ſup- 
Faden that the ſentiments advanced i in 
M 3 his 
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his Itter were heretical; ith having de- 
parted | from "his" orig inal Lubſcriptidn, 


We haye already di Cuff the firſt part or 
his propobition, and ſhalf not reſume it. 


eſtabliſh was, LI. that 4 man who ſub- 
ſcribed the Confefſion of F aith, "and be: 
lieyed « every article of i it at the time of hi 
ſubſcription, may afterwards, Without 
diſhoneſty, depart from ſore articles of 
his ſubſcription upon conviction.” **''Thif 
you deny in bulk, and attempt to ſhewit 
15; impoſſible, Thie inciples on which 
our concluſion | is bliſhed are'— 4 
right. ef. Private judgment,” and the par. 
mount authority of "the Seriprures, We 
contend that every ſubſcrix ion is, in fact, 
made with theſe ſavings; and that there 
Is even” nd occaſion for ex refling this at 
| the time of ſubſcription, erde it is 
equally underſtood by both parties. You 
allow ths. premiſes, and deny the conſe- 
 quenge.” Thie denial you 4 tin 
the oblig ation of adberence. et us {ce 
what 197 Kae of this obli igation is, 


ang | let us determine it b your own con- 
ceſſions, 


- 
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ceſſions. It is evident, then, that when a 
man promiſes to adhere to theſe opinions, 
he promiſes not, he cannot promiſe, he 
cannot be underſtood by any body to pro- 
miſe, that he will continue to belieye 
them. The right of private judgment 


Comes in here, and is applied in all its 


latitude. . Such pl promiſe, either given 


cr underſtood to be given, would reduce 
chis part of the ſubſcription to an abſur- 


=- = = * 


dity. Such a promiſe i is © nconfiſtent, not 
only with the exerciſe, but with the very 
exiſtence. of private. judgment; it outrages 
our common ſenſe, and ſubverts the whole 


human e —Let us take up the 


argument in another light. The princi- 
ples upon which it proceeds may be re- 
duced to two propoſitions, ft, No ſo- 

ciety can mean, nor, in fact, do mean, 
by any act whatever, to take away a 2 
tural right. from an individual ; and no 
individual, ever can, nor ever, in fact, 

does diveſt himſelf of ſuch a right. 240 
In the particular inſtance of ſubſcription, 
this i is equally underſtood by both parties; 


and, conſequently, ſo far as it 5 5 in 
* M 4 this 
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erb 


this caſe there can be no diſſimulation.— 


Nowiit applies, in the directe manner, 
to the clauſe of adherence. When we 


[promiſe to adhere to the opinions e then 


- :-fubſcribe; it is impoſſible e can be un- 
derſtood to promiſe, it is ĩmpoſſible that 
we ourſelves can think we promiſe, to 
continue to believe theſe opinions. Our 
«ſubſcription: can never, in fact, be undei- 
ſtood in this ſenſe, either by the ſub- 
ſcriber himſelf, or by thoſe who require 
2 his ſubſoription z- becauſe: this would be, 
on tr heir part, to require him, and, on ſi 
part, actually to promiſe to diveſt himſel 
_ of one of thaſe natural rights which. can 
inever,..in fact, either be alienated, or be 
thought to be alienated. Neither party 
can underſtand the affair in this ſenſe. 
This rig4/ muſt always be;/underftood, 
Hvety particular ſubſeription muſt, in it 
on nature, be thus qualified; and there 

is no occafion to expreſs this qualification, 
hecauſe it is intuitively evident. There 
can he no diſſimulation in this caſe. The 


en Sehn cannot, in Ries . 
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che other party can neither actually de- 
cecive nor fo much as intend to decelde; 
becauſe ſuch intention would be wholly 


[und it is no leſs evident from reaſon ante- 


cedent to fact. It undoubtedly was never 


the intention of the makers of our laws 
to require our promiſe to perform an im- 
poſſibility. But if, by requiring us to 
adhere to the opinions we ſubſcribe, they 
meant to take our promiſe that we would 
continue to believe theſe opinions, they, 
in fact, require us to perform à thing 
which is impoſſible. This, therefore, 
can never be the meaning of our ſubſcrip- 
tien. The enactors of it themſelves could 
not make, they could never be NN 
re ſuch a requiſition. gan: nr 
But ſueh a promiſe is not only W 
Aﬀteni with the right of private judg- 
ment; it is equally inconfiſtent with that 
authority which, as proteſtants, we aſeribe 
to the ſoriptures.— Mr. Ferguſſon's de- 
fenders have ' endeavoured to ſhew that 
the whole ſubſcription,” as defined by the 
an of 1711, if underſtood to be an 
abſoluto 


C 
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abſolute ſubſcription, is irreconcileable 
with that authority, and implies an incon- 
ſiſteney. This is extending to the whole 
ſubſcription what is ſtrictly true only of a 
part. I grant theſe gentlemen that the 
firſt part of our ſubſcription, that which 
requires us to declare that We believe the 
who/e doctrine contained in our Confeſ- 
fion to he the truth of God, and agreeable 
to the ſcriptures, is a departure fram the 
principles upon which we ſeparated from 
the church of Rome, and, conſidered in 
its conſequences, cannot be- reconciled to 
them. Hut the inconſiſtency I mean here 
implies a contradiction. The firſt part 
of our ſubſcription” implies not an incon- 
ſiſtency in this ſenſe. It may be called 
inconſiſtent in general language; but, in 
ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, it leads to no direct 
contradiction and, though full of op 
preſſion, it may ſtill, upon popiſh prin- 
ciples, be ſhewn to be rational. But the 

ſecond part of our ſubſcription, if it be 

underſtood to mean a promiſe by which 

we engage to continue ta believe the 


ſame 8 implies an inconſiſtency. 
" Buds: of 
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| which we are obliged, upon this hypo- 
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of the groſſoſt nature. It is inconſiſtent 
wiel a clauſo in the book itſelf which we 
ſubſeribe; and, conſequently, if admit- 
ted reduces us to ſubſcribe two contrary 
ptopoſitions. It is inconſiſtent with the 
great ptineiple on which every proteſtant 
church profeſſes to ſtand; and, conſe- 
quently, would force us to ſubſcribe, 9 
"the moſt oppoſite principles. 

As this point of inconſiſteney has 1 
warmly contrſted by the writers of the 
other party, and that the public may ſee: 
how Kmple the affair is; 1 ſhall here 
name the two inconſiſtent propoſitions 


theſis, to ſubſcribe, or profeſs to believe. 

One of the articles which we fubſeribe 
is, “ That all councils and ſynods are fal- 
lible;“ and, conſequently,” that the tenets 
which” we note ſubſeribe may, for any 
thing we certainly know to the contraty,” 
be falſe; —The two inconſiſtent propoſi- 
tions which we ſubſeribe here are 

, I believe that the pinken 1 nh 
(ſerie hy ve ks 
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20% I believe that the opinions I no 


mudtenide cannot be falſe; ihaſmuch as 
they are the infallible truths of God, to 


which 1 will, through divine race, ad- 


hete to my laſt moments. 


Or take it thus. The great principle 


upon which the proteſtants ſeparated from 
the church of Rome, and on which we 
ſtill profeſs to ſtand, is,—* That the 
{ipture is the only infallible ſtandard of 
- Higivus opinion.“ The two inconſiſtent 
propoſitions here are - 

IN, I believe that the ſeripture is the 
only infallible ſtandard of religious opi- 
nion. 


zd. 1 belers thit the Confeſſion of 


Faith is 4% an (infallible ſtandard; this | 


being the only ſuppoſition upon Which i 
man can promiſe an invariable adherenct 
the tenets either of me one or of the 
Aren this white fats 5 We Ulle e 
it appears that both parties have puſhed 
this argument too far. When accurately 
ptopoſed, it ſtands thus, Our whole ſub- 


{ription, in the oithodox ſenle of ir; Ich 
ples 
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plies an ene not in both 
its parts. There is no inconſiſteney be-. 
tween theſe. two propoſitions, the ac- 
knowledgin g the ſcriptures. to be the only, 
infallible ſtandard of religious belief, and: 
the deelaring that we believe the Confeſ- 
ſion to be agreeable to the ſcriptures. But 
there is a manifeſt inconſiſtency, between 
theſe, — the acknowledging. the ſerip- 
tures to be the only infallible ſtandard of 
religious belief, and the promiſing; an in- 
variable adherence to any other ſtandard.” 
Our ſubſcription. can, therefore, imply 
no ſuch engagement. We can never giy e, 
we can never be underſtood to give, a 
promiſe that we will continue to believe 
the ſame opinions; and, if this be granted, 
Mr. Ferguſſon's ſecond propoſition, is de- 
monſtrated. Agi: | (3 [1&3 ubs 

But the defenders of eſtabliſhment may 
endeavour to ſupport their concluſion hy 
putting ſtill another ſenſe upon the clauſe 
of adherence. They may alledge that it 
means an engagement to abide by the 
articles, ſubſcribed while, the, ſubſcriber 
ee ee, A OD 
1575 | t 
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that it is an engagement to leave the 
church as ſoon as his ſentiments come to 
be different from the tenets he ſubſcribes #, 
. Convicted of the abſurdity, of the for- 
mer ſenſe of this part of ſubſcription, 
though it be the more obvious one, and 
the only ſenſe, indeed, upon which ſome 
of their unchatitable concluſions can be 
defended; L am ſenſible that, te. tho, 
dox party will fix upon this nicaning, and 
ggntend, that it is the juſt one. This 1 
only, however, at bottom, 4 ſofter me 
thod of ſtating the ſame caſe. If Wy 
{aſe be abſurd, ſo mult this. The ſame 

guments annihilate both, Both theſe 
vt of the clauſe proceed upon the {ame 
Principles, and the laſt is ,cxen. loaded 
Vith additional difficulties...) 
For, in the iſt place, we wake. Oi 
lied anſwers. There is no ſuch engage: 
ment, op ſuch. obligation expreſſed in the 
ſubſcription. itſelf. We engage g adheft 
to theſe gpinions,. we engage to.maintais 
and defend: them, we engage never b 
Inks cafe; however, whit beromes of thei 
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adde endeavour 
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endeavour the ptejudice and fubverſion of 
them: But We do not engage to leave 
the church when we ceaſe to believe them. 
It any elergyman thinks he cannot con- 
tinue in the communion of the church 
when Rer articles of faith become diffe- 
rent from ſome of his private ſentiments, 
he may leave it from a principle of con- 
ſeience; but he is under no obligation to 
leave it from his public engagements. 
The leaving the church as ſoon as he 
ceaſes to believe any of her tenets, is no 
part of his duty as athiniſter.””-It-was'tio 
term of his udmiffion, nor does he Con- 
tinue to hold 1505 office n apy 1 
re n nad 52 


24h, ths petit this ſuite ions 


elauſe is departing from the plaineſt 
meaning of words; and would render all 
knguage: uncertain. It alters the very 
nature of the clauſe itfelf, and makes it 
entirely different -propoſition/” Ac. 
eordity to this' hypotheſis/ it would be, 
not an engagement to adhere, but an en- 
gagement to do ſomething elſe after we 
— date geen uf adherente. 
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all-whowented any opinion contrary unto, 
or inconſiſtent with the Confeſſion ef 
Fach, or any article; part, or Tab 
according to their demerit. If the For- 
mala itſelf had included an"engagenient, 

on the Part of the fubſcriber, that, in 
ſuch an event, he would leave the mac 
there *would have been no occaſton for 
making a new act; or, if fuch an ac 
had been ſtill thought neceffary, it would 5 
at leaſt; have been enforced with the orĩ- 
rind penalty included in tlie Formula- 
This is not done. What is equally re 
markable, the penalty provided by this 
0 is leſs than that which the orthodox © 
contend is included in the Formula; In 
the Formula, according to them, the pe- 


e 


It is not very probable, however, that the 
intention of "this act was to mitigate the 
Formula. It ie more natural to think - 
that the deſign of it was tõ improve upon 
wat obligation, and to render the terms 
— ES; 
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naky* ig definĩte and poſitivez'in the act | 
of +696; it is indefinite and difcretionary7 :; 
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In this light- it | ſupplied” à deficiency in 
that ſubſcription, and ſerved to explain a a 

- caſe for which the church had not till MY 
then provided. There may alſo a reaſon P 
be affigned why this cafe was not pto- 9 
vided for in the Formula, and why ĩt w H -** 
provided for now. At the time of paſſing of 
the Formula act, the tendency to here 0 
might not have appeared ſo formidable a la 
to draw much attention; but, as knoy- fir 
ledge ſpread, and the danger to orthodor Wil It 
Increaſed, the guardians of eſtabliſhment acl 
would gradually find it neceſſary to take If 
the matter into conſideration, And to ON 
adopt ſuch meaſures as were calculated u ſer 
top its progreſs.” Hence we are furniſei i} Fe 
With a reaſon why every facceediti it i et 
of the church in ſupport of orthodoxy vWF *2 
T _ Reverer than the preceding, from the n: lea 
volution to the year 1511, when tlie h fes 
ſtrolee was given to our religious libertie. ret 
Af this be denied, and it be inſiſted o WF Poi 
5 "that this act was meant merely to reti the 
and enforce the Formula act; I aſſ hoh feri 
it comes to have all the a ppearance of 1 - 
new act? Ho comes the Formulz 1 * 
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to be once mentioned in it, no more than 
any other deed of the church. whieh has 


no es with it ? It is. uſual in a 


poſterior act, which: mere] y inforces a prior 
one, to refer us to the prior act itſelf, and 
to ſecure its contents, unlels in the caſe 
of 3 deficiency, by the former penalties: 
Or, if there be a deficiency, and ſtronger 
ſanctions ate judged neceſſary, it con- 
firms the old ones, and makes additions. 
It would be a new way of enforcing an 
at to take away part of the penalty.— 
If the caſe of a miniſter who vented any 


opinion inconſiſtent with his original ſub- 
ſcription had been provided for by the 


Formula, and the clauſe of adherence 


eontained in our ſubſeription, bad meant 


an engagement, in ſuch an event, to 
leave the church; the act of 1696, in- 
ſtead of appointing him to be cenſured 
according to bis demerit, would have ap- 
pointed, him, to be cenſured as directed by 


the act of 1694, and in terms of his ſub- 


1 Pp. Need? is, it would have ap- 
pointed 


. 11 is no > phietilioa to the arguwent contained in 
this article that the F ormula, of 1694 was not made 
N 2 general 
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pointed him to be expelled from the 
church. _ This is . the moſt na- 


44 8 


Aſſembiy of 1696 haye not only provided 
for a particular caſe as if it had not been 
provided for before, and named a penalty 
as if no penalty had hitherto been named; 
but they have named a penalty different 
from What the orthodox party contend 


Was named. They have not diſcharged 
miniſters to vent opinions inconſiſtent 


with their ſubſcription upon pain of be- 
ing obliged to leave the church. "They 
have referred the uniſhment, in ſuch 1 
caſe, to the diſcretion of the church her: 


ſelf. Here, then, is af argument in 
F The orthodox contend. that the 


Nan in oY church aut the year 1706; It wi 
extended to at leaft a part of our clergy two. years be 
fore the act of 1696; and that act comprehended 
thoſe to whom it was extended a8 well as the rel. 
Beſides, the clauſe of adherence itfelf had been adm 
niftered, 5 not by this Formula, to allout cler 

- from the revolution. This; clauſe, therefore, we- 
ther in the Formula or act of parliament, could unt 
comprehend the cafe for which: che act of 1696 ma 
WW 
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Formula anhexes' a particular, poſitive 
penalty to a particular tranſgreſſion. The 
church, in a ſubſequent deed, has de- 
cided this in the negative,” by annexing a 
diſctetionary penalty to the ſame tranſ- 
greſſion. The defenders of orthodoxy 
are, therefore, here reduced to a dilemma. 


If they ſay that the caſe, for which the 


act of 1696 provides was provided for in | | 


the Formula, then that act muſt have 
been intended either to mitigate the For- 
mula, to render it more rigid, or merely 
to explain it. If it was meant "to miti- 
gate the Formula, then the Clauſe of ad- 
berence, even granting it to have ori 
nally included an obligation to leave 
church upon a change of | ſentiment; 
ng longer includes that obligation. If it 
was meant to render it more rigid, then 
that obligation was never in the Formula, 
and the clauſe of adherence could not ori- 
ginally have had that meaning which is 
now contended. for, If it was merely 
meant to explain the F ormula, the ſame 
conclafion follows. This reaſoning ap- 
Plies equally to both Formulas. ' The 

N "3 clauſe 
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clauſe of adherence is the fame i in both. 
That clauſe, therefore, cannot. be under- 
ſtood to mean an engagement to leave the 
church upon a change of ſentiment. Tbe 
act of 1696 is to be regarded as the ſenſe 
of the chutch in this matter, and this act 
includes no ſuch penalty. 

Archly, One part of the clauſe itſelf is 
utterly inconſiſtent with chis ſenſe; We 
promiſe, © never to endeavour the pre 
Judice or ſubverſion of theſe opinions.” 
But our, leaving the church when we 
ceaſe to believe theſe opinions, is, in fad, 
to ſet ourſelves in oppoſition to them, 
and to endeavour their ſubverſic on. The 
clauſe, therefore, if taken j in this ſeal; 

would be a contradiction in terms. 

erbe, But the orthodox, if they give 
up the firſt ſenſe of this clauſe, viz. that 
it is a promiſe to continue to believe the 
ſame opinions, ought, for the fame. res- 
ſons, to give up this, becauſe it proceeds 
upon the ſame principles, and is charge 
able with the very ſame abſurdities. | 
could wiſh to illuſtrate this diſtin, 


and to convince the orthodox deren 
that 
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that the foundation on which they pro- 
ceod is hollow. T would, therefore, ad- 
dreſs this argument to them particularly. 
—lt will be allowed, then, by the greateſt 
ſticklers among them, that thoſe'who at 
firſt deviſed and impoſed this clauſe un- 
derſtood the intention of it as well as any 
of their ſucceſſors. . I believe the moſt 
zealous advocate of eſtabliſhment will-be 
willing to abide by their ſenſe of it. 
Now, it is very plain to me that even the! 
firſt impoſers of it never could mean it 
as an engagement by which every ſub- 
ſeriber bound himſelf to leave the church 
as ſoon as his ſentiments became diffe- 
rent from the tenets which he ſubſcribed; 
Becauſe, if they had meant this, I ſay it 
would, in the directeſt manner, have 
been taking this clauſe in the firſt ſenſe, 
which we have ſhewn, and they them- 
ſelves acknowledge, to be abſurd. Nay, 
in this particular caſe it would have. been 
infinitely more abſurd than in any other, 
The binding down every clergyman to 
leave the ſociety as ſoon as his opinions 
(ted to be we ſame with thoſe which 
NF ae che 
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he believed at his admiſſion; would, in 
eſſoct, haye been exacting a ptomiſe, not 
from a ſingle man, and he on the ſpot, 
but it would have been exacting a promiſe 
from the whole church of Scotland, 
through endleſs and unborn generations 
downwards, to believe theſe articles. 
Than this, nothing can be more inex- 
preflibly abſurd and incredible. I peak 
not of the 74g 4+ which they had to im: 
poſe a ſubſcription. But I ſay, that in 
getting this ſubſcription eſtabliſhed into 
a perpetual law, the * impoſers of it 
themſelves, could never, in fact, under 
ſtand it in this abſurd ſenſe; becauſe ſuch 
a. ſenſe of it muſt have been [eſtabliſhed 
upon this ſuppoſition, that the n 


21 mul here, bowever, obſerye that it is nat ma · 
trie to the argument what ideas the impoſers o 
pur Formula might, in fact, Have upon this point, 
16 is. ſufficient that this ſenſe of the clauſe! is abſurd 
in itſelf, and the ſame, when brought to the teſt of 
reaſon, as the other. I am inclined to ink, indeed, 
that they had no ideas upon it at all; but tranſmit 
ted it to poſterity | ſimply as they received it, unde- 
fined and unexatnined. My Ae rr p 
ee will appear by: and by, 2 4 4 
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church of Scotland, in all ages to come, 
could and wautd:diveſt themſelves of their 
own unalienable right of private judg⸗ 
ment, in fav6ur of rbeir eſtabliſhment, 
The getting ſubſcription eſtabliſhed into 
a la in this ſenſe would really, and in 
effect, have been exacting a promiſe from 
the Whole church to continue to believe 
the ſame tenets for ever, and making one 
generation ſucceſſively ſponſors for ano- 
ther, It is evident that theſe two | ſenſes 
of the clauſe: are, at bottom, the ſame, 
The laſt; conſidered with reſpect to the 
whole church, is the ſame as the firſt, 
conſidered with reſpect to individuals. 
They lead, therefore, to the very fatne 
inconſiſtencies, and are loaded with the 
fame abſurdities. 

Laſtly, For it is not neceſſary to ouſh 
this argument farther. —If the compoſers 
of our Formula, by requiring our promiſe 
that we would adhere to the opinions we 
ſubſcribed, meant to take our promiſe 
that we would leave the church as ſbon 
as we ceaſed to believe any of theſe opi- 
yions, why did they not expreſly ſay ſo? 

Tu 
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The one propoſition was as eaſy to be ex- 
preſſed as the other. In a caſe of ſuch im- 
portance, hy leave the ſmalleſt room for 
argument or ambiguity Let us conſi- 
The very intention of For- 
mulas is, preciſion They are intended 


der farther. 


to ſyecify, and determine expreſly the 
nature of our ſubſcription. 
mula of 171 1 in particular was, accord- 
ing to the orthodox themſelves, deſigned 
as an improvement, in this very reſped, 
upon the: old one. We may be aſſured, 


from this cireumſtance alone, that the 


compoſers of ĩt ſtudied the utmoſt preci- 
ſton in their definitions; and, if this had 
been their ſenſe of the clauſe, they would 
undoubtedly have told us ſo 0 
What, then, is the meaning of this 
promiſe of adherence ? We have ſheun 
that it can never be undetſtood as a pro- 
miſe that the ſubſcriber. will continue to 
believe the ſame opinions. We have allo 
ſhewn that it can Mill leſs be explained 


into a promiſe that he will leave - the 
Thurch as ſoon as any of his opinions 


come to be different from! the. opinions 
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which he ſubſcribes. Is it, then, that 
he will continue to adhere to them, that 
is, to teach them, and make people think 
he believes them, even after he does not 
believe them? Such a promiſe would be 
unworthy of clergymen to require, un- 
worthy of 'a chriſtian to give. Or, laſtly, 
which is nearly the ſame; does he pro- 
miſe” to abide by them as articles of 
peuce? The orthodox will not aſſert this. 
What, then, is the meaning of this pro- 
miſe? The original deviſers of it muſt 
undoubtedly have had an idea of ſome kind 
in their minds when they impoſed it. 
ſhall give my opinion of it ia a fe words, 
It appears to me to be no more than an en- 
gagement to adhere to theſe articles, that 


is, to teach them, while the ſubſcriber be- 


lieves them without any farther obligat 
tion. Vou will ſay this is no engagement 
at all. But it is, and the moſt important 
of all engagements. It is an engagement 
to act the part of an honeſt man. It is 
an engagement never to make any inno- 
vations upon thoſe doctrines of Chriſtia- 
-jity which' he has now: ſubſcribed, and 
Hoi which 
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which his heart approves, from motives 
of ambition, from intereſt, or from po- 

pular applauſe, But it is no engagement 
to abide by them, though he ſhould diſ- 
cover them to be falſe. The engagement 
ſuppoſes that he acknowledges them in 
bis, heart, to be true. As little is it an 
engagement to leave the church in the 
event of ſuch a diſcovery. The propoſi- 
tion itſelf is as abſolute as it can be made 
by words. 

In confirmation of this ſenſe of the 
clauſe, I ſhall. here add the mining 

iculars. s. 

wy It is the only We at leaſt it 
is the only Chriſtian ſenſe which it ad- 
mits. All the other ſenſes are either 
evidently abſurd, or ſuch as no honeſt 
man will adopt. They are either incon- 
ſiſtent with the firſt principles of com- 
mon ſenſe, or with the 'dire& terms of 
the Formula, or with Chriſtian ſincerity. 
2a, So far as the ſtability of our ſen- 
timents i is concerned; this is all which 
in fact, we can promiſe about the matter. 


To promiſe an abſolute adherence even to 
a our 
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our own opinions is not in our power. - 
No ſociety, no man would be abſutd 


enough to require it. But every man is 
diſ. bound, by the laws of every ſociety, for 
his own moral conduct; and a promiſe 


ent 
wh of adherence to the rules of rectitude, 
M upon his admiſſion into any ſociety, can 
Al never be deemed-an anreaſonable, in the 
” preſent ſtate of human nature it can never 
ade be accounted a ſuperfluous requiſition. | 
zaly, The abſolute terms in which the 
* clauſe itſelf is expreſſed are a proof that 
i it muſt be underſtood in this ſenſe. We 
5 promiſe to adhere to theſe opinions,” vr 
i promiſe to maintain and defend them, we 
4, promiſe never to endeavour the prejudice 
1 or ſubverſion of them. But will we ad- 
i here to them, if we * diſcover them to 
n * we Ae bind likes to 45 cine: ſuch. 
n- At the ſame time it would have been ſuperfluous in 
of the deyiſers of this clauſe, even ſuppoling them to 
| have had it in their minds, to have expreſiy obſerved 
4 this. Such a diſcovery, ſuppoſing it to be made, cun 
N- never ſurely be conſtructed into a breach of a clergy- 
I man's engagements, Indeed, if the article gf leav- 
. ing the church in ſuch an event were tacked to it, 
A there would be fuch a breach, Bat there is n 1 


article. 


1 * 
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be abſurd? Will we maintain, and de- 


r 
fend them, if we diſcoyer them to be Fr 
pernicious ?' Will we never endeavour to 1 
ſubvert. them, if we ſhould think it our * 
duty to do it? It is evident that every te 


part of this engagement proceeds upon 


the ſuppoſition of belief, and is not other- 2 
wiſe intelligible. It is impoſſible to con- t 
ceive this clauſe, in the abſolute manner N 
in Which it is laid, without taking in tl 
this ide. k; 

- athly, But ai; if I ſhould afterward 0 


actually diſcover theſe opinions to be ab- 


ſurd ? What if I ſhould diſcover them to p 
be pernicious? Vou muſt leave the church, as 
But read the Formula, and tell me if you 0¹ 

think that this Un is once mentioned m 
7 Rt e a8 

Stb; Let us compare theſe two ſenſe fr 
of the clauſe a little more cloſely. The m 


clauſe itſelf is expreſſed in the moſt abſo⸗ 
lute terms which can be deviſed. It is: 
poſitive promiſe, firmly and conſtantly to 
adhere to certain opinions; to aſſert, 
maigtain, and defend them to the atmok 


of our power; and never endeayour; G. 
* realy 


* 
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tectly or indirectly, their prejudice or 
ſubverſion. Two things are evident here. 
1, It is evident that the firſt ſenſe of the 
clactſe, viz. that it is a promiſe to continue 
to believe the ſame opinions, is abſurd, 
and it is accounted ſo by both parties. 
2dly, It is evident that the ſtrict letter of 
the clauſe itſelf is deſerted by both. 
Neither party has any thing to upbraid 
the other with in this reſpect. | It is ac- 
knowledged on all hands that it requires 
explanation. The only queſtion, then, 
which remains is, which of the two ex- 
planations is the more natural, and moſt 
agreeable to proteſtant principles? The 
orthodox explain it by ſaying that it 
means an engagement to leave the church 

as ſoon as we find our opinions different 
from her ſtandards. We inſiſt that it 
means no more than what is exacted every 
day at a man's admiſſion into any public 
* office, à promiſe of honeſty, a promiſe 
that we will faithfully follow the light of 
our own minds, and act conformably to 
dur ſentiments. At firſt view there lies 
this prejudice againſt the orthodox ſenſe. 
88 80 
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So far from appearing to be e of 
adherence,; it ſeems, on the, contrary; to 
convert the clauſe into a promile. of aęſer- 
tion. This looks il. Upon..inſpeRing: i 
it more nearly; it appears, ſo far as lan- 
guage . may be depended. on, to be at 
leaſt a different propoſition. It is ſo dif- | 
ferent, that if the compoſers of our For. ron 
mula had once had it in their thoughts, Hr fu 
we cannot allow. outſelves to think that Vn th 
men whoſe very intention in compoſing 1 14 
that Formula was, accuracy, would not rom 
have ſpoken plainly upon the occaſion, 
. and named an article of ſuch conſequence 
in expreſs: terms. Upon inſpecting it 
more nearly ſtill, we find that the abſut· 
dity of the firſt ſenſe: is not removed 7 
it; becauſe both ſenſes: proceed, at bot - 
a tom, upon the ſame principles. Then 
ſenſe vchich the orthodox would put upon 
it, when traced to its ſource, and conſi- 
dered as it affects the whole church, (is 
the very ſame with the other. It final 
reſolves itſelf into the fame! abſurd pro- 
. miſe to continue to believe the: ſame opi- | 
nions. urhe giningrit chis turn, then 


fore, 


fore 
gut 


e 
dy b 


| Dron 


Dron 
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fore, er not at all mend the matter. 
to! But the ſenſe of it now given is liable to 
one of theſe difficulties. Let us ſtate 
Ihe clauſe with the additions made to it 
By both parties. Say the orthodox, —*1 
romiſe to adhere: to theſe opinions, 1 
romiſe to maintain and defend them, 1 
romiſe never to endeavour the prejudice 
r ſubyerſion of them while I continue 
In the church.” —Say the other party,. 
# I promiſe to adhere to theſe opinions, I 
romiſe to maintain and defend them, I 
romiſe never to endeavour the prejudice 
r ſubverſion of them while I believe 
them.” Here it is evident that the or- 
Nodox addition is ſo very material, an 
it was at all meant to be included in 
We clauſe, it is aſtoniſhing to the laſt de- 
that ſuch exact men as the com- 
— of out Formula were, did not ex- 
reſly/ inſort it. On the other hand, it is 
qually evident that the addition here 
ontended for is ſo immaterial, in other 
vords it is ſo ſelf-· obvious, that the eu- | 
rels inſertion. of it would have been pet- 
U ſuperfluous. You cannot conceive e 
O the 
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the clauſe itſelf without having it in your 
mind. It is neceſſary to make it ſenſe. 
The very terms too in which the elauſ 
is expreſſed confirm this meaning. Wer 
ptomiſe to adhere firmy and conftanth 
But firmly and conſtantly to what? Ceri 
tainly to our own ſentiments. It is eu-: 
dently a moral virtue which is here recon- g. 
mended. Firmneſs and conſtaney, in th iſ: 
very idea of them, ſuppoſe'a man's om 
mind to be the ſtandard. A firm man i 
a man who acts invariably'in conſequenc 
of his own opinion, and can, by no mean 
be moved to depart from this path whil 
he is convinced it is the tight one. Noe g. 
ſuch is this promiſe in the preſent cal" 
The church requires you to declare . 
ther certain opinions be agreeable to you! 
ſentiments.? Upon your anfwering in u 
affirmative, they then require that q 
will be firm and conſtant to theſe you 
ſentiments, and never act in oppoſition Mi 
them. This is the plain account of tl 
whole tranſaction. That they contiaa 
to be your ſentiments, is the very dip 


our tion apow which you are _ to wy 
oo to them. 

uu: WS 623%, This ſenſe is Kill Arche con- 
We irned by another article of chis clauſe. 


Ve promiſe that, through the grace of 

, e will Army and conſtantly ad-. 
Nete to Gur opinions. — Here again the 
gagement proceeds upon the ſuppolition 

Nat theſe opinions to which we promiſe 

Wis conſtant adherence continue to be our 
Wntiments; It is evident that the words 

n admit no other ſenſe without being 

uch wreſted! This is their natural and 

y meaning. Our promiſing, through 


Nor e grace of God, conſtantly to adhere / 
cal vertain opinions, and, by ſo doing, to 
whe: che part of honeſt men, manifeſtly: 


f ppoſes that theſe opinions continue to be 


n t n 1 
t 700 . is article; i inſerted here with the 


t impropriety. The grace of God 
perlen to our integrity. It is ſor 
by, therefore, that we here engage, and 
nothing elſe. It is impoſſible to intro- 
o che grace of God into an engage 
* any other nature. Now we pro- 
O 2 miſe 
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miſe to adhere conflantly to certain opi- Nous 
nions, and never to endeavour their ſub- Nas ſ 
verſion,” In requiring this promiſe, the 
church thinks ſhe ſecures our future 
honeſty ; and, in reliance upon the af 
ſiſtance of divine grace, we give this pros 
miſe, and reſolve” to be honeſt. But 
aſk how we can be honeſt by-conſtanth 
adhering to opinions, and never ende 
vouring their ſubverſion, if we do nd 
continue to believe them? Upon 2 
other ſuppoſition, this engagement cat 
tradicts itſelf, and de nen its om 
igtention. 17110 

Let us conſider it ene abel 
Upethellb. According to that accounh 
the moment we change our ſentiments 
any point we engage to leave the churd. 
Of what uſe; then, is the grace of Gol 
in ſuch an engagement? Or with will 

propriety is it inſerted ? It muſt refet i 
one of two things. It muſt either rei 
to our ſentiments while we continue i 
the church, or it muſt refer to the. full 
ing our engagement when we change the 


nN In the firſt cafe ae int 
Ya, on orced, 
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oug. If we are bound to leave the church 
a5 ſoon as we alter our opinions, it would 
be, ſuperfluous to engage, through the 
6 of God. to adhere to them while 
e continue in the church. | It would, in 
ther words, be engaging, through the 
grace of God, to believe theſe opinions 
hile we do believe them, or to adhere 
o them (in what ſenſe you will) while 
e adhere, to them. It would, indeed, 

pon this hypotheſis, be ſuperfluous. to 
gage: to adhete to them at all; becauſe 
he moment we ceaſe, to believe them, 
e are bound to leave the church, and 
hen our engagement is at an end. If 
ey be agreeable to our ſentiments, we 
ill believe them; if not, the orthodox 
. to believe them notwithy 
nding. On the other hand, if it be 
8 that this article refers to the fulfill 

our engagement when we change theſe 
entiments, and that the clauſe is equiva» 
ent to the engaging, through the grace 
* God. to ave the church in this event; 


peri ĩaſiſt upon jt tha 
cool ed, and cannot be ſupported by any 
O 3 rules 


Tules of langu 


"We promiſe that 
throu gh 55 


jo: 905 God, we thall firmly 


and conftantly adhere tb the dete 


Worſhip, and government of this church, 
Theſe are the exprefs words of the For- 
mula, and they muſt not be wreſted. 
.. 7thly, That this is the real account i 
this matter, is alſo evident from the or 
ein and hiſtory of this-clauſe, in the rd 
gious engagements of this church. "The 
original of it appears to me to have beet 
this. When the nation firſt threw off th 
yoke of popery, the court was wholly in 
the Popiſh intereſt, and did their utmol 
to ſupport 1 it. For this purpoſe they had 
recourſe toarms and artifice, and efnploy- 
ed every mean which lence or policy 
_ ſuggeſted to cruſh the reformers, or de- 
tach them from their party. The te 
d formers again, on the other hand, it 
order to encounter this oppoſition, 0 
to preſetve themſelves. from ruin, wer 
_ , obliged, in their turn, to unite 1 10 
together, and to invent every pol 


ſelves 
fble bond which could cement ther 
union, and render it laſting. The ſtep, 


therefote, which they took, and it wi 
ceſs 
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ade as neceſſary in their ſituation as 
it was political, was firſt to ſtate the prin- 
cip les for which they contended, and ie 
to 1 8 2 ſolemn oath, and enter into the 
moſt ſacred engagements, that, in ſpite 
of every oppoſition or temptation which 
might be employed to terrify or ſeduce 
them from their duty, they would firmly 
and invariably adhere to theſe principles; 
they would aſſert, maintain, and defend 
them, with their utmoſt power, and at 
the. peril of their lives and fortunes ; and 
never endeavour, directly or indirectly, 
their prej judice or ſubverſion. This 
tran ſaction and the ſincerity of theit 
| hearts, they called the Lord God of hea- 
ven and earth to witneſs; and accom- 
panied the engagement with every cir- 
cumſtance which could render it ſolemn 
and ſtriking. After the danger of popery 
was removed, and the court had changed 
the object of oppoſition; the nation was 
obliged to renew the ſame engagements, 
with the ſame forms, and from the 10 
motives, | againſt” prelacy. This 
enemy, as formidable to our fathers Kar 
f former, they, were obliged to encounter 
P with 
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with the fame; weapons, The race of 
Stuarts, with, a; perſeverance, Which in 
this, age would be accounted, infatuation, 
made endleſs attempts to; eſtabliſh: this 
hated mode of worſhip in Scotland; and 
conducted theſe attempts with ſuch ven 
policy, and ſuch oppreſſive exertions of 
arbitrary authority, as ſtill excite deteſts- 
tion. The Preſbyterians, therefore, in 
— to revive the ſpirit of the nation, 
and. to preſerve that mode of worſhip 
which alone was conſiſtent with their con- 
ſcience, were obliged, at different periods 
to enter into repeated engagements of de- 
fence and union. In all theſe engage 
ments, while ſo many were in danger of 
being ſeduced or terrified; from the dic- 
tates of heir duty, firmneſs, conſtancy, ai. 
berence to their principles was always, a 
may eaſily be judged, à capital article. 
This clauſe made an eſſential part in ſuch 
engagements. In every new bond of aſ- 
ſociation which was formed, it was ufc 
of being principally, attended to; till at 
length it became an eſtabliſhed form in 
every deed of that nature, and continued 


10 


— 
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of t bo inſerted in our religious ſubſcrip- 
in tions even after the reaſon on which it 
n, was founded ceaſed, and the very mean- 
dis ing of it was forgotten. 
nd Stbly, That it was merely a promiſe of 
pal honeſty, that it proceeded upon the foun- 
of dation of belief, and terminated not in 
h- leaving the church, nor had any relation 
in to ſuch an event, is evident from another 
on, circumſtance, Thoſe who did leave the 
hip church at that time did not eſcape the 
on- odium of having broken their engage 
ds, ments. They were univerſally branded 
de- with apoſtacy. They were accounted 
ge- petjured, and their names and memories 
of WF execrated as the deſerters of a public 
Jic- cauſe, and the betrayers of God and their 
ad- Saviour. But had their engagements ter- 
a5 minated in leaving the church, or been at 
cle. all underſtood in this ſenſe, it is impoſ- 
uch able they could have been regarded in 
af- this light. ''On the other hand; our 
ſure fathers could not certainly think that they 
Il at were bound down, under the pain of per- 
4.0 juty, to the fame ſyſtem of belief. "The 
ud BY truth is, they thought, and often juſtly, 

t0 


that 
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that their departure from the church was 
not owing | to conſcience. /. Our fathers, 
good men were ſo firmly. perſuaded of 
the truth of their own opinions, they 
thought them ſo. ſelf-evident, that it was 
impoſſible, as they imagined, for any 
man who was acquainted with them not 
to believe them. But that a man who 
once believed them, and ſolemnly profeſ- 
ſed this belief, could afterwards come to 
think them falſe—of this they had no 
conception. Hence, amidſt the ſincereſt 
love of truth, the moſt fervent piety, and 
an unextinguiſhable zeal for the cauſe of 
God and goodneſs, we may account for 
; their total want of charity towards thoſe 
- of; a diffetent perſuaſion. No man, who 
- was not regarded as utterly ignorant of reli- 
gion, which: few at that time were, could 
 differ:fram them without being accounted 
criminal, and devoid of principle. This 
was, generally ſpeaking, the caſe of all 
the religious ſects in thoſe days. If a man 
once believed their, opinions, all which 
they thought was neceſſary to ſecure him 
| to their communion for ever, was 
* lugs 5 bonefhy. 
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honey. To confirm this, and with this 
view only, they exacted a ſolemn pro- 
miſe and oath that he would adbere to his 
ſentiments; and, if he afterwards depart- 
etl from thoſe opinions which he had faid, 
or they had reaſon to believe, once were 

his ſentiments, let him leave the church, 
let him do every thing which the ortho- 
dox party at preſent would requite him in 
ſuch a cafe to do, yet they branded him 

with perjury, and accounted” him à vil- 
lain. They could not eonceive that it was 


poſſible he could change his ſentiments. 
They infiſted upon it, and often indeed, 


with juſtice, as has been already obſerved, 
that tie had fold his conſcience, and that 


he ſtill at bottom believed the opinions 


which he abjured. An attention to this 


citcumſtance, ſo natural in that age, will 
account- for chat unlimited and uncondi- 


tional promiſe of adherence to ſpeculative 
opinions which they exacted in their» re- 


ligious engagements, and which, upon any 


other hypotheſis, appears to me inexpli- 


_ Cable; We are under no neceſſity of al- 
_ to the original framers of this 


clauſe 
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clauſe any merit in this affair. If they 
made no proviſion againſt a future change 
of ſentiment in ſubſeribers, it will fuf- 
fictently account for it to ſuppoſe that ſuch 
an Event did not occur to them. Had it 
oceurred to them, or appeared of any 
conſequence, we may grant, without 
danger to the argument, that perhaps they 
wers zealous enough to have attended to 
it. In that caſe, it is poſſible they 


might have been explicit. But we: have 


nothing to do here with poſſibilities. The 
fact is, they have made no proviſion for 
this event. The clauſe is abſolute. This, 
by itſelf, is a proof of what is now aſſerted. 
It is a proof that the clauſe was originally 
made with views quite different from thoſe 
for Which the orthodox nom contend. 
At the ſame time I muſt obſerve, that 
could it even be ſhewin that our reform · 
ers, or the compoſers of our Formula, or 
the Whole church, had from the begin- 
ming underſtood the clauſe in this ſenſe; 
and that the abſurdity implied in it had 
eſcaped them; it would be incumbent on 
us who ſee that 6 to pay no r- 
uf gard 


5 
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of that Confeſſion engaged either to ſa- 


gard to their ſentiments, and to reject it. 
But we are under no neceſſity of taking 
up the argument in this light. The ſhort 
hiſtory of the clauſe is this. The firſt 
deviſers of it did not, in fact, make that 
proviſion againſt a change of ſentiment 
which the orthodox now inſiſt upon, be- 
cauſe it was not deviſed with:a view to 
that event; and the authors of our For- 
mula took the clauſe upon heir credit, 
and tranſmitted it tows as it came to them 
febves, without examination, and with» 
out amendment. 7} 
--gtbly, Another proof that the original 
meaning of this clauſe muſt be what we 
have here repreſented, is the declaration 
of the” church herſelf. We have already 
obſerved that, at the time the firſt Confeſ- 
ſion of the Scots reformed church came 
abroad, objections againſt the opinions 
in conſequence of this invitation, objec» 
tions had been advanced, the compoſers 


tisfy the objector that his objections Were 
* founded, or if they ſhould be found 
0 juſt, 
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nions againiſt which they Were leid ſhould 

be altered. This is to be regarded as the 

deed of the church herſelf, and it is deci- 

ſive. Nor is this declaration to be confi- 

dered as limited to a particular period, 
within which if no objections were ad- 
vanced the confeſſion was then to be fixed, 
and remain for ever after unaltered. It was 
printed with the Confeſſion itſelf; and, 
conſequently, muſt be underſtood to ac- 
company it to poſterity. There is an ex- 
preſs promiſe made that, if the opinions 
of the church ſhould” be found wrong, 
they-ſhall be amended; but there is not 
the moſt diſtant implication that the ob- 
jector, if his objections ſnould be found 

null, and himſelf remain unconvinced, 

ſhall be expelled from the church. The 

church on the contrary, promiſes to ſatiſ· 
fy him with regard to his ſcruples. I dare 
to ſay however, he would not readily he 
brought to think this promiſe fulfilled by 
expelling him. The fact is, this decla- 
ration runs in the ſame channel with the 


religious engagements, and general train 
22 * of 


of men's thoughts at that time. The 
church of Scotland had juſt rejected the 


doctrine of infallibility. In conſequence 
1 of this, ſhe required only general Appro- 
F bation. to her doctrines. The declaration 
„ we are now conſidering was another con- 
2 ſequence from the ſame principle. While 
, this principle continued freſh in the me- 
0 mories of men, and was even the ſubject 


of daily declamation, it would have been 
abſurd to have talked-in any other ſtile. 
Some may think this declaration in- 
conſiſtent with that abſolute perſuaſion of 
the truth of their own opinions which 
have aſcribed to our fathers in the laſt ar- 
ticle. The inconſiſtency, however, is- | 
only in appearance. They might be con- 
vinced of the abſurdity: of the popiſi 
doctrine of infallibility. and lay down ger. 
neral rules in conſequence of this conviec - 
tion; and yet be extremely poſitive that 
they were in the right themſel vs. This 
is not at all improbable. The hiſtury lx 
religion abounds : with fuch contradice - - 
tions; and, though the nearer it-15-torite 
eee ſimple, yet it cannot 
i even 
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even then be expected to ber altogether 
fred of them. For my part, I believe 
that both theſe cauſes operated on this 
occaſion to produce the ſame effect. The 
firſt was ſtronger at the beginning; the 
laſt gained the afcendant gradually. Our 
reformers themſelves would naturally be 
leſs poſiti ve, and from modeſty as well 
as principle would be diſpoſed to regard 
their own work as imperfect. In this 
ſituation of: things, ſuch a declaration as 
we have mentioned would be extremely” 
natural, and any bonds of adherence 
vrhich they might form would be rather 

would not be the caſe of their ſucceſſors. © 
The farther they removed from the times: © 
of popgryi and the weaker the impreſſion.” 
of her tyranny became in their minds, they 
would more and more loſe ſight of their 
own principles, and become the more 
dogmatical. At the ſame time, their 
confidence in their on opinions, com- 
dine with reverence for the * 


in every point, the ſame with rbeirr. In 
conſequence of this they would Tdigis” 
duſiy preſerve the primitive forms; they 
would renew them in what they accounted 
ſimilar emergencies; they would make 
additions. In this form, the whole code 
oulci paſs to poſterity, andafford ample 
room for criticiſm and altercatio. 
totbly, The laſt particular T ſhall ad 
luce to ſhew that this is the true ſenſe 
f the-clauſe is this. Though the clergy” © | 
nde bulk of the nation were at that time 
o bigotted to their o] opinions as not 
8 think an actual alteration pofflble, and 
onſequently,” made no proviſion for this 
vent in their religious engagements; yet 
t appears that ſome of the lay ſubſcrib- 
, -whoſe ſtations were higher in life; L 
nd-whoſe ſentiments were mofe enlargedy 
o prevent every ſhadow of reproach: in 
t-zealous age, and that the moſt unen- 
ghtened might not miſtake the naturs 
the — aGually inſerted in 
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"threly iniplied in it, and for which we } 
"have been contending. In the Confeſſion IM ti 

' Yabſcribed at Holyrood-houfe; the 2 fth of {Ml le 

February 1587-8, by the King, Lennox, 

 Hantly, the Chancellor, and above nincy 

other perſons, after theſe words, pri. 
miſing and ſwearing, by tlie great name 

of the Lord our God, that we ſhall car 
tinuè in the obedience of the docttin 
and diſcipline of this kirk, is adde 

this material clauſe “ agrreing to i 
word that is, by all rules of language 
they promiſed to continue in the obe- 

-dience of this doctrine and diſcipline i 

long as they ſhould appear to them 9 

agree to the word *; in other words, 0 

long as they ſhould believe them. Thi 

ic a fact in point. The intention of il 

ſerting theſe words; on this occaſion, uu 

reer ts define the e 7 and fat 


£444 


* People who have 8 jp pi 
ing themſelyes in any other way, may conſult her 
gad the bottom of page 440 of our Confeſion, pub- 

ned at Glaſgow, i in the year Mcd. III. which 

that edition of it, A und. rm 

- Nudes to in his appendi c. * 
2 | | 


* 94 4 
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ihe, nature of their engagement to the na- 
tion; In this definition, the article of 
leaving the church is not mentioned. At 
the ſame time; an unlimited adherence is 
excluded. What need 1s. there to puſh 
the argument any farther ? The fact is 
direct, and it ĩs ee tp. repeat the 
inference. 

I E ſhall cohelude this part by making 
42. obſervations upon a letter which 
appeared in the Scots Magazine for Ja- 


nuary 1768, and was ſubſcribed Philas 


lethes! I have ſelected this from the 


othet pieces which were written on the 


fame ſide upon this occaſion, not only as 
it contains the moſt argument, and is the 
moſt moderate; but alſo, becauſe. it is a 
profeſſed vindication of the Synod. which 
authoriſed. this: proſecution. .. In making 
theſe obſervations, I ſhall enlarge the de- 
date, and bring it back to its firſt ground. 
We have, for ſome time, confined; our- 
ſelves to the point of ſubſcription; This, 
however, is but an inferior ſubject.—I 
would intreat the author of that letter to 
attend to the following -remarks on his 
performance. 

P 2 - He 
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He ſubſcribes himſelf a lover of truth, 
From this ciroumſtance it might have 
been expecteii that, in treating thoſe ca. 
pital doctrines which he ſays Mr. A. B. 
| Has attacked, be would have made truth 
and truth only, his ſtandard, without re- 
gard to any human ſyſtem, however eſtab- 
liſhed. Certainly, thought I, this gen- 
tleman will regard Mr. A. B.! letter in 
its proper light; as an attempt to difunite 
truth: and authority. Her will: conſidet 
how far Mr. A. B. “s aſſertion, that tb 
are at preſent actually diſunited, is wel 
founded. Even granting that his ſents 
monts are oppoſite tu thoſe of Mr. ACR 
yet what that gentleman has advancel 
may, perhaps, induce him to review the 
ubject. Philalethes will undoub tei 
<onfine himſelf to cis point, and to ili 

rake 219o2g 115725 dabis gz e 
But Las diſappointed. »Philalethts 
an this particular, has proceeded on the 
ame plan with the reſt He has 14 
down the Confeſſion as a ſtandatd; le 
has conſimed himſelf to the examination 
as ET B. rene with 
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this ſtandard ; ; he has waved: the propet 
point of enquiry; and, what makes it 
the more tulpable'in bim, he appears to 
have ſeen it. Theſe aſſertions __ = 
proved from his letter. 

He ſets out with conſidering * Me: 
A. B. has advanced as an affront offered 
to the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
church of Scotland. His words are 
6 Butfurely the orthodox intereſt muſt bo 
ſuppoſed very low indeed, if the doctrine 
ind diſcipline too of the church of Scot- 
land; muſt put up with ſuch a flagrant 
affront: from one of its own miniſters 


without the leaſt motion in its favour.” 
Aud certainly he was in the right in 


oe ſenſe, if that was his meaning 3 fur 
daily experience teacheth us that it is al- 
ways regarded by certain people en 
affront-\to be found in the wrong. 

The remainder of what he 8 this 
patt of the ſubject he employs in ſhewing 
that the Socinian and orthodox ſyſtems 
ac quite different religions; and, upon 
this principle. he proceeds tu juſtify: the 
conduct of the Synod with regard to 
| i P 3 Mr. 
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Mr. A B. He never once pretends tq 
diſcuſs the queſtion, which of theſe two 
ſyſtems is the right ? To make the mat- 
ter the plainer, he expreſly clears himſelf 
from having any ſuch intention; and yet 

he condemns Mr. A. B. as they Have al 
done, with as much aſſurance as if thi 
queſtion had been previouſly diſcuſſed 
and determined i in their own favour. 
What Ladmired, moſt was the bello 
ing ſentence :—* Whether the Sociniat 
ſyſtem of doctrine or that commonly « ealled 
the orthodox be moſt agteeable to the 
word of God, and moſt conſonant to right 
reaſon,. is a queſtion: for a full diſcuſſio 
of which there ſeems-to be a preſent cal 
in ptoyidence.“ Here he acknowledga 
in expreſs words, if 1 underſtand him 
right, the propriety of this diſcuſſion it 
the preſent caſe, And yet he makes 10 
other excuſe for omitting an enquiry, 
which ought, by all the rules of candout 
. to have preceded every thing he has ſaid 
than that it would exceed the. bounds @ 
the Scots Magazine. If this be the fact, the 


voy eqnelufion which Philalethes conld 
„ . in 


il 


— 
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in any confiſtency with his eiae 
have drawn from it was, —that, therefore, 
until this point was previouſly determined, 24 
he ought to have held his peace, and TY 
nothing on the ſubject. 2 
In juſtifying the proceedings of te 
Synod, he draws together every circum- 
ſtance which he thinks of weight to'ag-" 
gravate- the ſuppoſed offence. He takes 
notice, with this view, that the attack 


upon the orthodox ſyſtem was made on 


this occaſion in the moſt open, and, a : 


he terms it, in the moſt immodeſt man- 
ner; that there was not the ' ſmalleſt wo 
tempt made to elude the laws of the 
church, as had formerly been the prac- 
tice in ſuch caſes, either by the means of 
equivocal expreſſion, or indeed by ſo 


much as pretending the conſiſtency of his 


tenets with the eſtabliſhed doctrine. To 
load this catalogue more, he mentions 
the infinite importance of the doctrines 
Which Me. A. B. has attacked: he infiſty 
gain and again upon the direct incon- 
ſiſtency of his opinions with that ſyſtem 


kin was e among us ſome 
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" hundreds of years. ago: and charges him 
„Vith 1 OT ded hi his ſuperiors. no pre- 
" tence for enity, no plauſible circum- 
ce to fave their bluſkes, had they ſuf: 
© Fered ſuch a letter to paſs unnoticed. 
79 Now, to an ynprejudiced, ſpectatot of 
6 chis debate, there is not one of theſe, cir: 
Cusmſtances which. does not plead, ſtrong) 
either in favour of Mr. A. B. or af the 
Cau which he eſpouſcs. Was the attack 
"Det? This argues the ſincetity, the in- 
rep idity of a man who defend the cauſe 
I ft oma and i is fearleſs to expaſe it. Hu 
be laid his ſentiments before the public 
"W without 4 ſguiſe ? This demonſtrates him 
to be . 4 thoſe little arts of manage 
abe Which you mention. It dem- 
- Toates alſo his thorough conviction of the 
” gpinions he avows, ünce he has hazarded 
His intereſt in ſupport. of them. Ar bi 
© opinions ſo totally inconſiſtent with, the 
Kanes dgetrines F and are theſe doc- 
-"trines of ſuch infinite importance l, Whit 
©! concluſion. can a loyer of truth;deayy fron 
e but that there is the mote need, to 
| vg "Fxattine them ? A man ſtands forth in 8 
"It 2 £4 ** Pulli 
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* contrary to He own u 
he expoſes himſelf to the moſt imminent 
hazard in defence of ſentiments in which 
lie has no peculiat concern. Whether fle 
theſe circumſtances make for bim, or 
ageainſt him? Mr. A. B. has, ſpoken 
plainly. We grant it. He has attacked 
eſtabliſhed doctrines.— We grant this too. 
"Theſe docttines are of the laſt conſeqquence. | 
e it ſo. In the warmth of his zeal 
he has neg. - what if we ſhould | 

the term 'deſpiſed——that : little prudence 
which, in this little world, is often neofſ· 
fary to ſecure àa man's own intereſt, eyen 
vhile he is labouring for the benefit, of 
ethers. We grant all this, and more. 
le it, then, a vice in this degenerate age to 
be tao ſincere, too adventurous in the cauſe 
of truth, and too difintercſted ? No, Phi- 
lalethes ! it is hot far paſſing, over ſuch a 
conduct unnoticed merely that the Synod 
of Glaſgow and Ayr mould have bluſhed. 
Every Synod in Scotland, Sir! ought to 
redden this moment that they have not 
yet dared to vive it their full and. moſt 
L approbarion; © 


Additional 
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 Additionat to all theſe topics, and that, 
he may make the juſtification of the Sy». 
nod compleat, he names fix: pernicious 
confequences which would have followed 
had the $ynod ſuffered this letter to paſs 
unnoticed}. Upon theſe I would obferve, 
., The firſt four. of theſe conſequences 
vue merely of a political nature; tliat is 
to ſay they would follow upon whatever 
ſide the! Auth; is ſuppuſed to. Iĩe ; even 
thougly Mr. A. B. s tenets ſhould come 
out to be juſt, and the orthodox ſyſtem 
etronepus. What a ſhame is it for chri- 
ſtiaus, for protaſtants to reaſon upon ſuch 
principles? Ate theſe the men who aro 
inceſſantly putting the queſtion, (Is #ruth 
to be ſacriſioed to peace f Is it you whom 
we hear cternally extolling the glorious 
days of martyrdom, and inſinuating that 


SAS BBS 2 N 


you, and you only, ſtill hold uncorrupted 

thoſe perſecuted opinions which triumph- poſ 
ed over all the powers of eſtabliſhment? tak 
Go, ye narrow mortals! for ye are not, = 


ye cannot be the ſucceſſors of theſe cham- 
pions for ruth and ibergy. They dared 


to wk into eſtabliſhed opinions, to con- 
£1 1 on 5 b tradic} 
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tradict them, and to ſuffer for them too 
as Mr. A. B. has done. Tun compare 
yourſelves to Donald Cargill! Not at all. 
Donald poſitively denied that Authority, 
no not the king's, was of any conſequence: 
in matters of religion. He aſſerted, in 
the open air, in the preſence of heaven 
and earth, and before Synods and Preſby= 
teries when it was convenient for him 
to go to them that political conſidera- 
tions reſpocting ſocicties, or even dran 
from his O-“ private intereſt, were of no 
weight when laid in the balance againſt 
the cauſe of truth; and the intereſts of his 
dear maſter, and ought not to be regarded. 
Mr. A. E. ſfays the fame thing. Vou in- 
ſiſt that A. B. ought to be perſecuted 
with eecleſiaſtical vengeance; becauſs his 
tenets are oppoſite to the tenets of a cer- 
tain rdigivits ſociety.” But are they op- 
poſite to truth? How came yon not to 
take up tlie queſtion in 75⁶⁵ view? I pro- 
es," in the fincerity of my heart, I re- 
gard you as one of the moſt charitable of 
you party; but, indeed, Philalethes ! 


yith all my Partiality for you, J cannot 
help 
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* thinking that you ought, on this 
occaſion, in conſiſtency I fay not with 
your intention. but with the manner in 
which you have managed your argument, 
to have ſubſcribed yourſelf; not a Lover of 
Truth but a Lover of Ortbads y. 
addy, For, Sir! reflect on the firſt evil 
eonſequence of the Synod's ſilener which 
yau inſiſt upon. Vour words are,. 
The firſt pernicious conſequenee is 
an entire ſurtender of all the advantages 
which the orthodox religion has: hitherto 
been thought to poſſeſs by our preſent 
eftabliſhment.” To place this in its pro- 
per light, allow me to aſſc you one que- 
ſtion. If what you call the orthodox te- 
gion ſnould, upon examination, appeat 
even to you to be a falſe one, would you 
net he willing to give it up, and, conſe- 
quently, to make an entire ſurtendet oſ 
alli the advantages with which it is at- 
tended ? What good purpaſe, then, doth 
it: anſwer to reaſon upon political prin- 
_ Eiples where truth is the queſtion ? Or to 
aſkus what anſwer we could make to the 


Seceders in caſe of ſuch a revolution? Or 
| to 
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to refer us to the form of proceſs, chap. 
6. 1. the Confeſſion of Faith, chap. 20. 
A and chap. 30. F 3. and the Act 21 
— Aſſembly 1696770 
Jay, The gth pernicious conſequenee 
which Philalethes inſiſts upon is, that 
« if the Synod had paſſed this letter of 
Mr. A. B. over in ſilence, they would 
have diſregarded the expreſs command of 
Gad himſelf.“ This is availing thems 
ſelves of the conſtitution with a witneſs. 
It is taking every ſingle article for granted 
vrhich ought to be proved. Let me in- 
eulcate this point -once more, for Iam 
weary with repeating it. Would it not 
be proper, before you puniſh, to enquire 
into the juſtioe of the puniſhiment ? 
alk this queſtion for the ſake of your oπ¼ )? 
humänity. Would it not be alſo proper, 
before you condemn a man for holding 
certain doctrines, to examine whether 
theſe doctrines are wrong? 1 put this 
queſtion for the ſake of truth. Would it 
not be proper, finally, before you con- 
demn a ſociety for diſobedience to the 
W of: Boyz" to eee 
Wy lo o 3165 21 vhIr 
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is which God hatli commanded ? Do you 
ſeriouſly imagine that God will puniſi 
any man for breaking your acts of aſſem- 
bly ? For the lovę of God; my brethren 
4f- we- muſt obteſt you in the name of 
truth; of humanity, and of common 
ſenſe in vain; ſuffer yourſelves to be per- 


ſuaded to alter your preſent plan of con- 


tluct, and expoſe not religion any longer 
to the inſults of the infidel by the diQato- 


tial ———— 3) 


feſſors. 6 dr att iich. 


4b He-juſtifies the Synod by :aflett- 


ing that the crime before them was dil. 
imulation; a crime pernicious to fociety 
an the higheſt degree; and which no ju- 
dlicature could poſſibly paſs over without 
am ſenerelt animadverſionkmñß 

Here, again, it is obvious to obſeryt 


| 9 taken for granted which 
-ought to have been proved. Mr., A. B. 


nor none of thoſe who have written on the 
fame. fide juſtify; any ſuch practice. On 
the contrary, they expreſly refuſe it. 


Their adverſaries; indeed, aſſert it. It 


time be to their . 
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ber that they have Po agen and again 
contradicted-. ait mti 03 Act: 


It is remarkable that, — 5 the very 


heginoing: of this diſpute, the oppoſite 


party have endeavoured to turn the whole 


ſoroe of the dehate upon this point. This 


point, however, is only a ſubordinate one. 
According to their own aſſertions; Mr. 
A. B has attacked their moſt important 
doctrines in the moſt unreſerved manner. 
One would, therefore, be naturally lod to 
think that the main action would lie Berr. 
What is it to this point whether Mr. A. B. 


has been guilty of diſſimulation or not, 


or ih what ſenſe ſubſcription is taken? 


He ſtands not ſingle in his opinions; 
lament that he is engaged in a joint cauſo 
wich a very great diviſion of chriſtians in 


this kingdom. They cven acknowledge 
that there ſeems to be a preſent call in 


ptovidence for a diſcuſſion which of the 


uo parties is in the right. Take the 
whole in this light, and we have as capi - 


tal a tranſaction before us as ever paſſed 
upon the religious theatre of Scotland. 
For 
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For theſe reaſons 1, confider the difpute 
relating to ſubſcription from the begin- 
ning as an attempt tnade by the orthodox! 
party to wave · the principal ſubjecti Ou 
that account I was inelined to neglett it 
$ altogether. But being afraid left; While 
our main attention was fixed on the capi - 
tal object, ſome leſſer point might be- 
thought by our adverſaries to be given up 
becauſe no anſwer was returned, I have 
with this view, ventured to give my 
thoughts alſo. upon this partitular- 
have. endeavoured to ſtate; ſubſotiptioi 
upon its proper principles, and to recon · 
cile it with fact and reaſon: What I hae 
ſuggeſted ont this head will advance the 
argument ſtill a ſtep farther. If my vier 
of this affair he juſt, it will not be fo cleu 
a matter that the orthodox are ſupported. 
even by the conſtitution as they imagine. 

It will appear that the chureh herſelf te- 
gards not her doctrines in that ſacred light 
which is pretended nor deems an tuch 
upon them to be a matter of ſuch pre ſump- 
tion. The obſervations of Fhilalthes du rl 
- UpST ip gy a ar een. 454-448 _ 
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his point are as inconclufte 38 the for- 
merit 30 Mete du of Atti tale: 

Philalethes fays that FR Pratttee vindis" 10 
ated by Mr. A. B. is, “a ſolemn profeſ- 
om and declaration made before God, in 
motting for publio worſhip; by a mini- 
ter at his ordination, and ſigned with his 
and, that he believes all the doctrines 
ontained in the Confeſſion of Faith to be 
dunded on and agreeable to the gcrip- 
ures, or, the truths of God; While it is 
watd that he believes no ſuch thing.“ 
r. A, B. s oποn words are, -in one place, 
lbaye been alſo told, you ſaid you would 
rondunce them villains who had gehe! a = 
e Confeſſion of Faith, and did not e- | | 
eve very propofition in ĩt to be truth, and ; 
bert to it as ſuch.” In another en e 22 1 
ſome of my brethren who got 55 10 2 
f thistletter; wiſhed I had removed the 
djection of diſhoneſty in ſubſcribing me | 
onfeffion of Faith, and not believing and | 
bering to every propoſition” in it a5” * 

uch. There is here a manifeſt omif- 
on, for -willicall it by no harder name, 
W Mulalethes's repreſentation of Mr. 


ö A.B.'s 
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A. Bu s argument. Mr. A. B. in every he 
paſſage where he mentions ſubſeri tiot, Wil 
names both "Plieving and adbiring,” mM 
diſtinguithes them as ſeparate clauſes q ple 
the obligation. Philalethes, in the fir ade 
of his own words, reſtricts him here ts ſen! 
the former. We have endeavoured b en 
ſhew that Mr. A. B.'s reaſoning reachs Wh 
the latter clauſe with full evidence. I 28 
promiſing an abſolute adheretite "to n But 
opinions is inconſiſtent with every prince 

ple of our nature as men, and of out p. hut 

fon as proteſtants. 4 little can it be be t 
Perce to mean an obligation to Teave thi diſti 

Church upon 'A change of ſentimeil the c 
There 1 18, therefore, but ohe ſenſe le. confe 
and neceſſit ty obliges us to adopt it 15 
Philsleches has taken pains'to to het n ie 
the Formula renders the firſt clauſe bb BN Pp! 
Jute, and that a man cannot honelſtly fur Yoke 
ſeribe the Confefſion ullleſs he belles 1 
every article which it contains. T. 2 
ſuppoſes the Formula to be an undiſpute A 
"conſtitution of this church, and that Mr 5 4 
A. B. proceeds | upon this fuppoſi JtioN. Wo 
But what is all he has advanced on ty © POR 


head 
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head to- the purpoſe, if the Formula be 
without the queſtion, and if Mr. A. B. be 
all the while proceeding upon the princi- 
ple of a general ſubſcription? —Mr. A. B.'s 
advocates have aſſerted that the orthodox 
ſenſe of ſubſcription implies a contradic- 
tion. The: inference from this, accord- 
ing to Philalethes, is, that, therefore, we 


ought to have nothing to do with it. 


But the inference which we draw, and it 
is certainly more honourable for our 
church, is, that, therefore, this cannot 
be the ſenſe of it. Though aware of the 
diſtinction, Philalethes, in common with 
the other writers upon this ſubject, has 
confounded the two parts of ſubſcription” 
together, and extended the concluſion 
which ariſes from one to both. For ex- 
anple, he talks of people whom no words 
can bind. Applied to the firſt part of 
ſubſcription this is argument, but with 
regard to the laſt it is not. It is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that the opinions of mankind can 
de bound by words. Is there any thing 
criminal in a man's altering his opinion? 
may change my ſentiments on any ſub- 
* ject 
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ject to-morrow, if I do it from convidtion, 
and who will fay it is wrong? 
When he attempts to conſider the clauſe 
of adherence by itſelf, his ideas are in 
manifeſt confuſion. Without defining 
his meaning, he conſiders it ſimply as a 


promiſe. He is to ſhew that ſuch a pro- Pol 
miſe implies not an inconſiſtency: | In Matt 
doing this, he goes off from the clauſe doe 


of adherence. - He ſhews that there is no 
inconſiſtency in the firſt - clauſe ;* and, 
having ſhewyn this, he takes it for granted 
that he has proved his point. It will be 
worth while to try if we can collect from 
his words what his idea of this promiſe is. 
J reſolve, ſays he; (why not promiſe?) 
to aſſert and maintain (theſe'traths) whil 
T live. Why? not becauſe I find them in 
the Confeſſion of Faith; but for the very 
teafon given by the ſubſctibers, becauſe! 
clearly perceive them to be truths foundei 
on and agreeable to the word of God. Tt 
is betauſe I receive them not as the word 
of men; but as they are in truth the word 
of God. Wherever I can ſay the one, | 
ought: to won the other.” 77 Here he wer 


207 it 
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it expreſly as his opinion, that if a man 


uſe believes the doctrines of our Confeſſion at 
in the time he ſubſcribes them, he owght, in 
ing conſequence of this belief, to promiſe 
er likewiſe to adhere to them; and he ſup- 
ro WR poſes this to be the reaſon why we ſcruple 
nat the promiſe, becauſe we belieye not the 
of doctrines. The whole of this is abſurd. 
Fo! There is no ſort of connection between 
ft theſe two clauſes. We may believe the 
el doctrines we ſubſcribe firmly at the time 
| be of ſubſcription, and yet not be able to 
on bpromiſe that we will adhere to this belief. 
os We ſeruple at this, promiſe on, account of 
ſe?) its wn abſurdity, and, it is this abſurdity 
nie which leads us to conclude, that no ſuch 
nin promiſe is exacted. Hence we inſiſt upon 
very it chat we are under no ſuch obligation, 
nel ud that we may. depart from our belief 
ed pon conviction, But let him explain 
1; WY fimſelf, —< Nay, ſays he, there is no- 
ver hing more ordinary than to expreſs. the 


one by aſſerting the other. That is, he 
explains the clauſe of adherence to be 
ue nothing mote than an expreſſion of preſent 
Wi! belief. It is only, it ſeems, our former 


Q 3 decla- 
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declaration of belief redoubled.—To, put 
it paſt a doubt that this is his ſenſe of it, 


he makes uſe of uo inſtances, as illuſtra- 


tions, which, upon any other hypothelis, 
I cannot help thinking rather unhappy. 
The one is an expreſſion of Warrenſel. 
«+ Docui ſemper, doceo etiamnum, & 
docebo, per Dei gratiam, dum ſpiritum 
ducam, ſequentia dogmata inconcuſæ veri- 
tatis.” The other is part of a ſpeech made 
in parliament. My. poſition is this: 
I-repeat it—[ will maintain it to my laſt 
hour.“ * In ſhort, continues Philalethes, 
it is what nobody will ſcruple to ſay df 
any thing which they have « full and un- 
doubted perſuaſion of. Theſe inſtances 
put Philalethes' s ſenſe of this matter, ot 
ſeem. to put it, beyond diſpute. . The 
iſe of adherence, as well as the de- 
clitation of the orator, is nothing more, 
according to this hypotheſis, than 2 
ſtronger expreſſion of preſent conviction. 
If chis be their meaning, we have no ob- 
jections to it. We will have as little 
ſeruple to ſubſcribe the clauſe in this ſenſe 


= as they have. But then, —what e 
0 


of the ſuppoſed obligation to leave the 


ligation, if we ſhould not leave it? This 
is manifeſtly excluded. Philalethes may 
as well contend that the orator he men- 
tions had brought himſelf under an obli- 
gation, in ſuch an event, to vacate his 
eat in parliament *. 

To 


*TownIama good deal ſurpriſed how Philalethes 


eme to ſtumble upon this unhappy. illuſtration. ' 


There is certainly ſome difference between the two 
ales, The one is a ſolemn promiſe, whatever may 


de its nature, and the other a flouriſh of rhetoric. 1 
(acknowledge this myſelf, though my argument re- 

qures it not; but the orthodox ought to contend for”. 
t, becauſe their bypotheſis cannot-otherwiſe be ſup- 


ported. The very ſame orator might, in the very 
next ſefion of Parliament, without incurring the 
loweſt degree of guilt, far leſs being'perjured, have 
rtrated-every; thing he had then ſaid ; and, in de- 
ſence of what he had done, have urged as vehemently, 
on the other fide, —** Yes, I was miſtaken, and I. 
glory i in acknowledging it. My poſition is this—1 
epeat it—T will maintain it to my laſt hour. Liberty 
ol ſentiment, a right to change opinion upon the oc- 
"rence of different views, is the indefeaſible and 
nalienable privilege of every human creature.“ Phila- 


Q 4 lethes 
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church upon an alteration of ſentiment? 
Or of the guilt conſequential to this ob- 
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u Te juſtify a hereſy proceſs in this age 
requires certainly no common abilities, 6 

nor does it aftdnifh me that Philalethes 
has failed in ſuch an argument. Upon | 
8 principles can he pretend to defend | 
the proſecution againſt Mr. A. B. or to | 
vindicate the Synod which could recom- 1 
mend it? Even if we ſhould grant that it 
was ſupported by the laws of this church, 
vchich, to ſay the leaſt, is problematica]; 
are the miniſters of Chriſt obliged to vio- 
late conſcience for the lake of being, con- 
Stent, or to proceed, in a caſe of ſuch 
moment, upon conſtitutions. which, it 1 
allowed by their advocates themſelves, 
require to be examined? To proſecute a 
man upon ſuch conſtitutions, or to tes- 
ſon upon ſuch principles, is unjuſt and 
indefenſible. Admitting the tenets of our 
cer to have a more plauſible aſpect of 
uth than, we find. they baren and gar. 


as ru 


0191 
Jethes muſt certainly achoouiens. a difference i 


"Unleſs he puts a promſe upon the Tame level with 3 
ure of pech. "Poſſibly this may be the orthodor 
notion of it. In that: caſe, it is no wonder they hate 


P Sa addin ni ne ni ant y 
p ting 
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ting the juſtice; of appointing eſtabliſh- 
ments to guard them; to ai ſentence-which 
would proceed upon theſe eſtabliſhments 
as principles, there ought: certainly, at 
leaſt in a proteſtant country, to be a previ- 
ous queſtion,” Every new ſcruple ought 
to lead us back to our foundations, and 


make us, firſt of all, review the rules by 


"which our judgments are to be directed. 


In the preſent proſecution there were alſo 
peculiar circumſtances, which diſgraced 
the cauſe; and en _ actors * 


| iu. | 


It was the more POR to viitdibato 
Mr. Ferguſſon in this point, not only as 
it is a piece of juſtice due from every 


friend of truth to a man "who has made ſo 


lilintereſted an appearance in defence of a 
common cauſe ; but alſo that others 
might not be deterred, by the treatment 
le has met with, from ſpeaking out on 
the ſame ſide. Who will ever venture to 
declare his ſentiments for the future upon 


the ſubject, if his name is to be blackened, 


and his character ſeized upon and torn 


by the invenomed mouth of every deſperate 
3 bi got 
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bigot to eſtabliſhment? This would at 
once put a ſtop to all reformation, and 
chain us down for ever at the feet of ſu- 
perſtition and ignorance. 

Here, therefore, I might Fab abies 
ſtated every thing which is neceſſary to 
the argument. A few lines Mov; and 
I have done. | 

There remains, then, ad 74 fl 
part of our ſubſcription in the orthodox 
ſenſe of it, viʒ. conſidered as a: declaration 
of preſent belief upon the foundation of 
the Formula of 1711.— t may be {till 
farther enquired whether a man can ſub- 
ſcribe in this, ſenſe; and yet not believe 
every propoſition ſo ſubſcribed,; without 
being. guilty of diſſimulation? 

Mr. A. B. s advocates. have puſhed the 
argument into this ground, and the ortho- 
dox have been eager to engage them on 
it. Impreſſed with the hardſhip. of a 
particular ſubſcription, and ſeeing it to be 
a manifeſt departure from proteſtant prin» 

ciples; theſe, gentlemen have, in my opi- 
nion, carried their concluſions, in this 


inſtance, a ſtep farther than was requilite. 
3 They 


. 
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They have aſſerted that both clauſes of 


out Formula, in the orthodox ſenſe of 
them, imply an inconſiſtency; and that 
every part of a proteſtant ſubſcription is, 
in its own nature, qualified. That every 
ſach ſybſcription '«ught to be qualified, I 
admit; but that our ſubſcription, as ſet»: 
tled by the Formula of 1711, is, in fact, 
thus qualified, in both its parts, I am | 
ſorry to confeſs appears to me to be un- 

tenable, The ſecond clauſe indeed, is 
qualified, and muſt be qualified, becauſe 
otherwiſe it is nonſenſe; but the firſt is 
not followed with this conſequence. It 
may be ſenſe, and, at the ſame time, ab- 
ſolute, I agree, however, with theſe 
writers thus far. Though I cannot adopt 


their opinion conſidered as a general pro- 


polition, I believe that the matter of fact 
they mention often actually happens. 
| have the charity to think. that many ſub- 
ſeribe theſe articles, even through the 
medium of the Formula, who believe not 
every propoſition which they ſubſcribe, 
and yet cannot be charged with diflimu- 
lation. But inſtead of defending a prac- 


tice 
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tice-which is rather to be lamented, and 
which I would not recommend I ſhall 
here, chiefly with a view of expoſing the 
preſent public. ſtate of religion in this 
kingdom, and the pernicious conſequen- 
ces of abſolute, eſtabliſhments i in a prote- 
ſtant country, give a ſhort account of re- 
ligious 7%, and ſo conclude this article. 
It may be laid down as a firſt principle, 
chat every ſociety is the ultimate judge of 
what members ſhe will admit into het 
communion. The terms of admiſſion are 
in her power, and ſbe is the ſupreme ad- 
miniſtrator, as well as maker of her ow 
rules and conſtitutions. There is this 
difference, however, between a religious 
ſociety, and every other. A religious 
ſociety, as ſuab, is ſuppoſed to act merely 
from principles of conſcience; any. other 
ſociety may be conſtituted like wiſe on 
other principles. The terms of admiſſion, 
therefore, into a religious ſociety, ate 
neyer to be regarded as political. They 
are always ſuppoſed to be founded on the 
real ſentiments of the ſociety. On this 


keigeiple, and this only, ſo far as it te- 
| gards 
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gards the ſociety, they are formed into 
conſtitutions. Government, on Ber fide, 
may, indeed, have other views; the 
ſociety, on hers, never can. From this 
principle it follows, that the actual, re- 
quiſite qualifications of an intrant into a 
religious ſociety are, that his real ſenti- 
ments be conformable, in every eſſential 
cireumſtance, to the real ſentiments of 
the members with whom he is deſirous to 
aſſociate. This is all the ſociety can de- 
mand on their part; it is all that the can- 
didate can offer on his: and, if they are 
ſatisfied of this conformity, they cannot, 
in conſcience, refuſe him a place among 
them. Neither can they in fact. For, 
if his religious opinions are really conform" 
able to theirs, he is actually, though he 
neyer ſnould be formally, a member of 
their ſociety already. 1 ndeed they might 
exclude” him upon principles of policy. 

But principles of this Kind have no place 
in a religious conſtitution. It is injurious 
to ſuch a conſtitution, in the higheſt 
degree; ſo much as to ſuppoſe their ex- 
W 805 190 


Now: 


Now, how are the members of ſuch a 


ſociety to know! when the religious: pi - 
nions of a candidate are conformabla to 
theits ? One method of knowing this is 
by pròpoſing T: and Gonfeffions of Faith, 
and requiring his aſſent to theme The 
end, therefore, of theſe is that thoſe-who 
are already members of the ſociety; may 
know whether the opinions of the candi- 
dates are the ſame with heirs; and, con- 
fequently, whether, in à religious light, 
it is proper to admit him among them. 
Confeſſions and 'Tefts; therefore, at 
only means with K to an end. 1 
In a ne, light, 1 be edi 
Penſible; in a religions light, they arc 
not. The members of a religious ſocicty 
may have various other means of attaining 
Ahe end: This of ſubſeribing is only 
ou, mean. If the end be ane inte 
pendent of it, the buſineſs is actually over; 
and, in a court of tonſtience, this neun 
is, in ſuch a caſe, utterly ſuperfluous, 
and, in 3 1 perſeded. It follows 


8 That 
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That the members of the ſociety tbem- 
ſtbves ate always ſuppoſed to believe thoſe 


tenets to Which they require the aſſent of 
the candidate. If they do not, ſuch Tyfs 
and Comfeſtons ceaſe to be a mean to attain 
the above mentioned religious end. As a 
court of conſcience, therefore, they muſt 
fall upon other means; and, if they ſtill 
continue to propoſe theſe Teſts and Con- 
feſſions, it muſt be from ſome other mo- 
tives, and in ſome other capacity. 

Now, to make this whole tranſaction 
the plainer, I will ſuppoſe, and I leave 
my readers to make the application, that 
the members of a religious ſociety range 


theirown opinions into the form of a Teſt, 


and propoſe it to candidates with this 
view. Iwill even ſuppoſe them fo fond 
of theſe opinions as to make acts them- 
ſelves, and apply to government to make 
other acts; confirming, or rather encou- 
raging theſe their opinions by temporal 


motives, aud handing them down, in 
this form, to their poſterity. | Advert. 


Their poſterity could only receive theſe 
u as coming from their fa- 
f thers, 
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chers, in a political light. They would 4. 
receive them from government, not from 
the church ; for, in a religious light, one 
court of conſcience has not the ſmalleſt 
connection with another, nor is at all 
bound by any of, its, inſtitutions, Nay, 
ſuppoſe two courts, compoled of. the fame.. 
individual members, the ons ſitting this 
day. and the other to- morrow, the ſame 
reaſoning would hold, and be juſt in. its 
full extent. Vene elta 4 fratt 
But let us proceed with our gppel- 
tions. | Conceive, that, by the lapſe of 
years, and revolutions of knowledge, cir: 
cumſtances come to be ſo totally changed, 
that the religious ſentiments of the pre. 


ſent members of this ſame ſogiety are en B 
tirely different from the ſentiments, d Bf conf 
thoſg/members who compoſed the Tel ve Bil tor © 


have mentioned. Mark the conſequences., ſocie 
It is evident, firſt of all, that ande thoſe 
it may ſtill retain the ſame name, it is, in chere 
fad, a quite different rw, from. the the ft 
former. eon 

It is alſo evident, howeyer, that it poſ-,, equal 
ſeſſes the ſame power of admitting candi- MW t, hir 
i | dates, 


1. 


WY dates; and in as ample a degree, as the | 
former ſociety, It poſſeſſes this Power n 
„ right of its being a fociety. © 

t Farther, the terms of admiſſion into 
1 mis fociety are preciſely the fame with the 


terms of admiſſion into the former ſo- 


| already, in /a#, a member of their fe 


ciety; and the declaring him ſuch is but 
„ political formality. This circumſtance” A 
d has no connection with the N in a | 
Wh! religious light. 
I But how is the ſociety to judge of this * 
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ciety, viz: a conformity of ſentiment in 
the candidate with the ſentiments of the 
members. In a religious fociety there 
ean poſſibly be no other terms. If t 
ſentiments are the ſame with rheirs, he is 


1 


conformity? The teſt is no longer a man 


e bor this purpoſe. The opinions of the 


„% booeiety are ub entirely different from 
31. Wi thoſe propoſed there. It would be idle, 

in Wi therefore, in a religious light, to meaſure 
be de ſentiments of the candidate by rhat. © 
ou may, with as much propriety, and 8 
fe, * piety, propoſe the creed of Johan . 


l. 5 to him. 1 | 
be = It 


— 


Candidates are admitted into the ſociety 


muſt always be admitted in the nature d 


ment, we naturally will admit hi n ſef 


is a fit perſon to be received among them 
Theſe, in fact, at this day go à great 
length in determining an affair of thi 
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It is not my buſineſs, at preſent, to point 
out the various means which may be uſed, 
which actually are uſed, for this purpoſe; 
Perſonal ucguaintance, and a oburſe of 
public probation,” will always, even with 
out the help of 2e, enable the meniben 
of a ſociety to judge whether a candidit 


nature, and it is moſt religioufly- reaſon: 
able they ſhould; than any other mem 
whieh human thought has yet invent 
Let us proceed. 15 Legi 
The teſt, then, we will ſuppoſe i 
continues to be propoſed to candidatey 


though it is no ' evidently» of no % U 
obtain the religious end propoſed by it 


as before, on account of the © conformit 
of their opinions with thoſe of the p 
ſent members, and from no other circum 
ſtance. Upon theſe terms candidus 


things. In a ſociety founded on den 


low 
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low. member whoſe ſentiments are the 
ſame with ours. In 4 religious: ſociety, - 
we even cannot #efu/e him without incur- 
ring guilt. The only objection which 
ae members of ſuch a ſociety can have 
againſt aſſociating with any man, ſup- 
dt poſing the other parts of his character to 
fait, is the difference of hi ſentiments 
tom their. Where this objection has 


ate 
this ro place, it would be criminal i in them to 


refuſe his fellowſhip/ -- 
How, then, comes * teſt to- n 


0405 
ed) iaued, ſeeing it is no longer of any uſe in 
celigious light ? For a fimilar reaſon with 


ety other untepealed act the force of 
yhich has gone into deſuetude. Motives 
A policy, perhaps indolence, poſſibly 


4 Oe principles, hinder us from apply- 
riet s for a tepeat until the conſequences 
egin to be elt, as they ſeen to be in the 


elent eaſe, In the mean time, the ſo- 
ty; conſiders it as a mere matter of 
mn; and the notice paid it is regarded 
ode light than as a 2 — 
to the government. 87; 110 
ati preſents himſelf to this fon; 
fy. The members of it find that his 
R 2 religious 
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religious opinions are preciſely the ſame 
with theirs; and that, in other reſpects, 
his character is unexceptionable. As 2 
religious ſociety, they cannot, in conſci- 
ence, they cannot, without incurring at 
extreme degree of guilt, refuſe to admit 
this candidate. There is only one litit 
ceremony, which cuſtom and our wit 
forefathers have entailed upon us, to bf 
previouſly complied with, It is a mati 
of mere form. As a religious ſociety, ju 
are a member with us already; this 
only neceſſary, in a political light, to yolt 
being formally. declared ſo. The telt 
preſented tohim in this light. Tα under 
ſtand him, and he underſtands then. Tit 
parties are in perfect intelligence upon Il 
point. The candidate ſets, his name ni 
without beftation, perhaps without J 
much as giving himſelf the trouble b 
examine its contents. And this 15 


bung r 


"ye In a paper of i ingenious obſervations upon ths 
| essa was ſent me from an unknown qu 
ſome objections were advanced againſt, this. ff. 


drawn chiefly from the deſinition, the nature, ® 
foundatio 


Where, then, is the diſſimulation? I 
ets, ay that neither of the Me is deceived. 


As 2 LES Where 
nſei- N 
ene of, a ſociety, The N by taking the 
8 15 Jollowing explanations along with him, will ſee that 
dm ns ideas and mine upon this ſubject are not ſo diſtant 
ſtom each other as he ſeems to imagine. Top 
wilt , My deſign here is not to enquire into \the foun- 
1 dations of particular religious ſocieties. I ſuppoſe 
0 
that ſuch ſocieties are conſtituted, it matters not on 
Latte! what foundations. From this point I ſet out; and, 
, Job WE proceeding upon their exiſtence as a matter of fact, I 
endeavbur to ſhe what will actually be the conduct 
of their members. In ſhort, I am to be regarded here 
Wrather as an hiſtorian, than a philoſopher. 
ell. WF 2% My argument has nothing to do with the de- 


ndet nition of a ſociety. As little is it neceſſary for me to 
The nter into the enquiry whether there can be a ſociety 
1 th conſtituted purely on religious principles. It is ſuf- 
+; Wiicient to my purpoſe that there are, in fact, aſſocia- 
; toy ons of ttien in the world which go under that name. 
t al 'them religious ſocieties, call them political, or 
le ch. I fay, their actual principle of aſſociation i is a 
5 ih ſimilarity of ſentiment ; ; their apparent bond of con- 
ol nection is their own acts and forms. The fact ſeems 


— they are religious ſocieties -at- firſt, they be- 
political ones afterwards. 
uh, But whatever may induce men to form aſſo- 
cations of this nature, or whatever name they may 
Mime, or whether they can be juſtified; I agree with 
my Oy and it is the principle I praceed upon, 
| 3 * 0 4 that 
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Where nobody is deceived, there id no 
n deception; where there is no deception, 
enen ano dfb lood53} 0n-2vathey 


that there is this difference between a ſociety of thi 
kind, and other ſocieties. In a ſociety which has r 
ligion for its object, whether it be à creature of the 
ſtate or not, no man can give up his tights, or fir 
render any part of his private liberty to the ſocietij in 
lieu of any equivalent. Conſcience muſt ſtill con- 
tinue to be the only principle. To ſuppoſe that they 
ceaſe to act from this principle, is to ſuppoſe that 
they ceaſe to act as Chriſtians. This hinders not but 
that other ſocieties may alſo act from conſcienct, 
This ought never to be ſurrendered in any ſociei). 
In every ſociety, however, but this, there is a ſutren- 
der made of ſomething. The difference is, thit it 
this ſociety there is nothing elſe to ſurrender ; and, 
_ conſequently, the members can ſurrender nothing. 

.  4thhy, Hence it follows that a ſimilarity of ſentiment 
is not only their principle of aſſociation, but that it 
continues, and in the very nature of the thing mul 
continue, for ever, to be the real teſt of admiſſion 
into every ſuch ſociety.—Still,, however, I enqui® 
not Whether, as Chriſtians, we have a right to propole 
even our own ſentiments as teſts, or to refuſe to 219 
ciate with thoſe who differ from us. All I notice l 
the matter of fact. If we think it our duty at all b 
meaſure the opinions of the candidate, our own ſen- 
timents will be the actual ſtandard, It will be the 
ſtandard which conſcience recommends, if a ſtandanl 


ſhall be thought neceſſary, If the ſentiments of the 
R 2 candidats 
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inſwer that is to be written to this, let 
us have no ſchool diſtinctions introduced 
hete I mean between the words decep- 
tion and diſſimulation. Between the ſo- 
ciety and the candidate, you ſee, every 
ming ie fair. There is no deception on 
either ſide. The whole tranſaction is be- 
come a mere matter of political form. It 


candidate agree with this, we cannot conſeichtivll 
reject him. At the ſame time, we may poſſibly have 
no ſeruples to admit him though they do not.” 
$thh, This hiſtory furniſhes us with an additional 
argument againſt our preſent eſtabliſhments. From 
this account it is plain, that to take the ſentiments of 
any ſuch ſociety, at any particular period, and erect 
them into a perpetual 1%, is abſurd, and can never de 
carried into effect. The original teſt muſt ſtill con- 
tinue to be the real one; and the other, as the ſenti- 
ments of the ſociety change, paſſes into a mere forma- 
by. From this view of things, which, I repeat again, 
is nothing but a b;/fory, in what x ſtrange ſituation 
muſt ſuch a ſociety, when it arrives at this point, find 
ſelf J fluctuating between policy and conſcience, 
law 3 and duty! Hence the exiſtence of factions, 1cli- 
pious disco, animoſity, hereſy proceſſes, and all the 
other evils which follow in the train of eftabliſhment, 
and call TY and louder, as at this yy for a or- 
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ception in the caſe, it is between the 
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is no longer confidered as having any con- 


nection with. the ſociety in a religious 
light. If chere be any appearance of de- 


ſociety and the government as they ſtand 
connected in a political light. On whom 
does the blame of this rebound? On thoſe 
members of the ſociety Who have it in 
their rome cure the diſeaſe radically, 
and will not. 

The 6415 ee caring roms the whole, 
2 which ſeems to put the innocence of 
this tranſaction beyond doubt, is this. 

Matters are now in ſuch a ſituation that 
it would be poſitively criminal in either 
party to act differently. If the religious 
ſentiments of the candidate be really ibe 
ſame with theirs, the members of the ſo- 
ciety cannot, without guilt, refuſe him, 
"whether his opinions are the ſame with 
thoſe of the confeſſion or not. On the 
other hand, it would be highly criminal 
in the candidate, and what he could not 


- anſwer: to his own conſcience, were he to 


refuſe compliance with this ceremony in 
* it ſhould be inſiſted on. It would be 
5 incapaci- 
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incapacitating himſelf to be ſcful, be- 
cauſe his forefathers were unreaſonable. 
Lreaſon thus then. If it would be cri- 
minal not to do the thing, it cannot be 
criminal to do it. The tranſaction can- 
not be criminal on Soth ſides. 

But to put this matter beyond excep- 


tion, the candidate may, if he is ſcrupu- 


lous, declare, viva voce, when this teſt 
is propoſed to him, that he believes every 
article in ĩit—as firmly as the ſociety doth. 
He may even go a ſtep farther. He may 
declare particularly what parts of it he 
excepts againſt; and, if this be allo the 
ſenſe of the members, and they be men 
of conſcience; and act upon pure religi- 
ous principles, they cannot reject him *. 
FPtom this reaſoning, which is little 
2 but a mou mn of facts, we are 


Ky Whether our preſent efiabliſhments 5 confi 
tited upon principles purely religious or not, one 
thing is certain—their members ought always, in 
fact, to act upon ſuch principles. They never can 
be ſuppoſed to act upon any other. This coneluſion, 


evideat ; in itſelf, ſtands upon this foundation that no 


man ade any of his religious rights b becom- 
ing 4 member of ſuch eſtabliſhments. 5 


Dagan furniſhed 


furniſhed with another anſwer to an ob- 
jection oommonly inſiſted on by the op- 
polite party. When it was aſſerted that 
nobody ought to ſubſcribe the Confeſ- 
ſion but in ſo far as it is agreeable to the 
ſcriptures ; it was loudly urged in oppo- 
fition that, with this qualifieation, we 
might ſubſcribe the Turkiſh Coran. The 


anſwer we now give is,—and ſo we may. 


Suppoſe a religious ſociety in the citrum- 
ſtances we have deſcribed,” the 70% has 
jut as much connection with it a8 the 

Turkich Coran; and, if the ſtate fo 
pleaſed, we might ſubſcribe the one with 
equal propriety as the other. The ad- 
miſſion of candidates, if the ſoœiety act 
according to conſcience, depends juſt as 
much upon the one as upon the other. 
The ſociety cannot, in conſcience, refule 
to admit a candidate though there ſhould 
be five hundred teſts in his way, and all 
of them unrepealed, if he poſſeſſes the 
requiſite qualifications. Theſe qualifi- 
cCations are no more nor leſs than this, 
that his religious ſentiments be the ſame 


"_ thoſe of the preſent members of the 
ſociety: 
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ſociety. Nor need any be aſtaid that 


this is too eaſy a term of admittance, or 
that it will be productive of abuſes, This 
always actually was the term of admit- 
tance, and always will be. The mem- 
bers of the ſociety are at all times equally 
its guardians, It belongs to rem to 
watch over its welfare, and they will do 
it. They will always take equal care to 
admit none but proper members, that is, 
none but ſuch as are of their way of 
thinking; and they could do no more 
when the teſt was in force. The affair 
always, in fact, depended. upon them. 
Abuſes may be committed, but not more 
new than formerly. . illi 
It muſt, however, be farther obſerved, 
that, in a religious ſociety ſo circum- 
ſtanced, the 0%, though, in fact, gone 
into deſuetude, will be productive of vio- 
lent animoſities among the members. 
When I mentioned the opinions of the 
ſociety as entirely altered, I meant only 
the majority of the ſociety. There will 
always be ſome who will adhere to the 
old opinions. Theſe wilt act from vati- 


Ous 
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ons motives;7 As in every other faction, 
ſo here; ſome are weak, others deſign- 
ing. Some will adhere to them really 
from principle, others from motives of 
intereſt; of ambition, or of policy. Be- 
tween theſe parties the ſociety will be 
throwh into convulſions; The old party 
Will, however, for ſome time have every 
advantage on their ſide. Reformation 
muſt be either violent, or Now. If the 
latter, its partizans are expoſed for a long 
time to all the perils which attend inno- 
vation, when oppoſed by confirmed pre- 
judices, and theſe prejudices awakened 
by deſigning men, inflamed by popular 
oratory, and ſecured by law and conſti- 
tution. The reformers muſt expect to 
encounter all the rigour of authority, and 
every ſpecies of abuſe. At laſt, however, 
numbers will carry it. 

It is really entertaining to hear the ar- 
guments of the oppoſite party. Why,” 
ſay they, „complain of the 7%? If it 
does not pleaſe, let it alone. We force 
it not upon you. Seek ſome other occu- 


pation. The church puts no violence on 
any 
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any man.“ The church This puts me 
in mind of an argument uſed by the Se- 
ceders when they firſt broke off from us. 
It was objected to them that it was cer- 
tainly a erime to make diviſions by ſepa- 
rating from the church. . We deny that 
we ſeparated, replied they. It was 
they whoſcparated from us.  Weare'the 
church,” \ cried the Seceders. —In- like 
manner nom ſay the orthodox ROW 
the: rd 64% 
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ye an here, and take a; re- 
view of the whole preceding rea- 
ſoning, and collect the moſt material in- 


ferenoes which ariſe from it into diſtinct, 
general concluſions. I. au 269511 


I have long entertained a ſuſpicion that 
religious conſtitutions of all kinds are ani- 
mated by the ſame ſpirit; and the beha- 
viour! of the conſtitutionaliſts of our 
church, on this occaſion, has not had the 
effect to diminiſn it. There was a time, 
however, when the church of Scotland 
was an exception. It was at the refor- 
mation. The records of thoſe times ſtill 
inform us that, if at any time it happened 
that a probationer, or miniſter, or any 

man, had any ſcruples with regard to any 
articles of the Confeſſion then in uſe, be 
ſhould be reaſoned with by proper per- 


. 3 * they ſhould, previous to every 
5 other 
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other ſtep, deliberate with him upon the 
points conteſted, and endeavour to con- 
vince him. An offer is expreſly made, on 
the part of the church, to ſubmit the 
affair to enquiry. What is ſtill ſtronger, 
it is particularly and publickly promiſed 
that if, on the contrary, be ſfiould be able 
to convince them of error in any article, 
that article ſhould be amended.: Such 
was the temper of our church in theſe 
times. But then it was the period of the 
reformation. That circumſtance aceounts 
for it. The ſpirit of conſtitution had not 
yet begun to operate. Our noble refor - 
mers had themſelves but juſt eſcaped fromm 
the conſtitutions of Rome. They fa 
the danget; and had ſenſe: to make tha 
application. They were ſenſible that they 
could take no other method conſiſtentiy 
with the principles on which they them · 
ſelves had ſeparated from that church. 
But this view was ſoon loſt. The conſti- 
tution grey ſtrong, and the old ſpitit, 
inſeparable from it, revived! It has Jong 
predominated in its full force,” Human 
3 have an variable! routine. They! 
reformed, 


2 % The A, . 


rave 


matibti. N 


210 beg OY to mention the Our me- f 
thod of eccleſiaſtical procedure. After 
the ceremony of a little private, conver- 


I 


1:14 


ſation with the libeller, the firſt ſtep, that 
is taken with a member ſuſpected * he. 
reſy i is to preſent him with a libel. 'In 7 
this libel he ts charged with denying cer- 1 


tain rut bi. They next find this libel 
relevant—that is, they decree that theſe 
truths are truths, becauſe our ſtandards | 


call chem truths ; and, therefore, that 


conſtitution. Their conſcience . cannot 


ſuffer them to depart from the conſlitu- 


tion. Nay, I have known miniſters, ſen- 


ſible men 100, who though. they were 


| * | convin 


the denial of them infers puniſhment. 
If the pannel, then, ſhall be found guilty * 
of the crime of denying Ybeſe,—for 3 * 
erime they will have it to be—he mult, | 
be puniſhed. The only ſtep that now + 
remains is to prove. that he Bas denied 1 
theſe, and, accordingly, he ,/s puniſhed. , 
They call this acting according to the 
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70% on. This dame conflitution, : muſt. Cer- 
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In the firſt part of the foregoing con · 
| derations; have ended to dec) the gin 
point of debate... Lhaye ſhewn chat, i 
regard to particular; inſtances,” Mr. Fer 
guſſon, or any perſon in his ſituation, i 

not te be judged by precedents. or acts d 
aſſembly ; that there is the higheſt po 
-bability,-in the preſont caſe. paxticulary, 
-that the dbQrines which his anſwerers by 
che eenſures are really, worthy, of cenſur. 


this, that there appears to be., a; ſtrong 
Hodefeh at This, ume, and in very wil) 
articles; fer a farther reformation- 
+d To hat is advanced there. upon the 
Points, I thall add very little here, 
mah, beurged, if we ate not to judge 
the conftitution in any caſe of. this. natur 
8 is che end of conſtitutions? Th 
COLO] 18, to he altered. 19 i id i i 10 [11 
But it ſeems there would be no end 
alis, If we. lay down rules, we aut 
-abjde! by ther, and judge by then. 
Contrary to your o conſciences do 00 
mean It is in this mange, as dhe ſj 
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of con ſtitution gains groum / that the ori- 
ginal ve of reforination-ats loſt ; andy 
from a eburt H confetence; the membors 
of eſtabliſhment degenerate into what 
may © emphatically be called 4 , 
t C10 G1 ee e % SOD LS 

. Ik is amazing that the wiſe abe | 
our laws, among the numerous conſtitu- 
tions they have framed; did not ever think 
of making this chat, it 7 pro- 4 
ceſs for hereſy, the ptevious queſtion 
would be, Whether the heretic or the 
church are in the right PAD, 251k er 
This might have bert done in the caſieſt, 


bat *r completeſt manner, ſiraply by deter- 

her mining the proper point of televaneyl by 
„I bottiag the queſtion, not whether the al- 
e sed hereſy is hominagy coph ed by 
iure, 


dur ſtandards, which is the preſent prae - 
tice ; but whether it is really a hereſy, 
that is, whether it is contrary to the ſcrip- 
tunen 00.20 bliow pred! Edle 
"VF Wh bers Sion enacted, or rather 
tit Was ge ocenſion for enacting, it 

wduld have been the natural conſequence ; 
Wit VitheveP n eaſt happened a here ebe 
3 | opi- 
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opinion of the church was different from 6 
the ſpirit of any eſtabliſhed article, in any + 
inſtance of this nature, that article hould I 
be immediately amended By this means fi. 
the toad of reſormation Would have been 
ſtill left open! In the preſent. ſituation eh 
of: affairs;: it appears' that We have bu of 
changed maſters; and that the dreaded Gi 
authority:of-the:court'of:Rome has only, WF 7; 
_ in-effe@y/beenctransferred ta our Sygod eve 
and co mittees. That, neceſſity which 
made us. prateſtants might have taught us, 
that there is not a more dangerous enemy 
of reaſunꝭi itheteꝭ ãs not a greatet abſurdii 
mw rdigw than a perpetual i religious 
cxinſt tution But teaſoning wall be long 
employed to no purpoſe, in this: ſubied. 
Mankind nuſt have an object to admire. 
Repratedi:experience only can undeceirt 
them The: idea of infallibility.chas bot 
been eraſed from, the n mind hy Al 
the blood of the martyrs. 

Tuo primary principles wegn to hor 
been laid down as the foundations. of every 
proteſtant church. ½, That in, al 
church proceſſes an appeal ſhould lie 


Sion 1 from 
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from conſttrution to conſeoncot ain That, 
Wherever there is foundation for fuch an 


there is a n * à reforma- 


tion in the conſtitution. FOIGHOOELHESS 1 300 
When I ſay; however, chat theſe prin⸗ 
ciples ought to have been the foundations 
of every proteſtant church, I mean they 
ought to have been enacted and expreſſad. 
For, in- fact, they are the foundations of 
every church} they are the principles of 
erery honeſt man, and can 1 aſide by 
no human conſtitution. 19 2:7 tr 
Ini the ſecond part I —— 
not pethaps in itſelf ſo importam as the 


formef, but of more immediate conſe- 


os the point of ſubſetiption. I hope 
e ofthodox party will pay particular at- 


rhition to this part. They are againſt / 


teformation; and 1 have furniſhed them, 
acertrentſ ye led imperceptibliy to ĩt hy 


1 chain of Huta teaſoniug: With uargul 


ment for their cauſe- There is no re- 
treat now. Morality muſt takte the con- 
lequence. In hort, I have endeavoured 
to flew that our preſent Constitution is 

i | [1% 187 4 8 3 225 VIC 27 not, 
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bot, in fact, 4c bad as iv is general 


thought to be! 11 c 101 451 att d I 97 91 ; 


eilt is generally thought, vor inſtante, 
that it is poſitively requĩted by the conſti · 
tution, as an. indiſpenſable qualification, 
vrithout vhich a man cannot be admitted 
to be a miniſter of the eſtabliſhed church 
oſcdootland . That hebe as 7gnorant 28 
his ipredecefſors and forefathers were, at 
leaſt, 400 years ago.“ Ola ei 21 fed 
OIttis generally thought that the inten» 
tion of taking rryalt is ta determine we- 
ther the candidate rn 
degree. a ĩigudrance: 20083789 eb el 01 lat 
That his Hicarce is a Salemer dali 
ſram ia qualified court, certify ing al 
whom it may concern, that the probas 
tioner has, upon triabh been found un 
ignorant and, conſequently, is a 
well: qualified to preach the goſpel aſ 
hriſt in any parti af Sc i .. 
It is thought to be a neceſſary condition 
of his continuing in the church, even after 
he has been found ſuffieiently ignorant 
be adnucted into it, thas he cantfinue dle 


b 210 4 10 „ids doiriw 356 21119 [2 =. 
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illy in the ſame ſtate of ignorance;invariably,: 
ia which his ſuperiors found him: d: 
ite, That, upon the firſt ſymptom of bis 
ti - having made the ſmalleſt addition to hit 
ion, original ſtock of knowledge,. it becomes 
che de of the enurohrinſulpdyy: to expel 
him from their ſociety : 1414415545 39% Of 
That, in that ſame Weriblel ud 
upon the firſt: diſcovery he makes of it 
himſelf, he is alſo, on bir part, bound; 
in.conſcience;: and of W 
leade their ſociety- 1451 10 001) 
Provided always el extenit 


only to his departing from the famdard in 
ane direction, that is to ſay, to his be- 


explained to extend alſo to his departing 
from it in the other: direction, that is to 
lay;/ to his; becoming more ignorant z 
which it is always underſtood he is at full 
liberty to do, without incurring: any of 

eee arne | 07 idguo ct 24 34 
It may be obſerved: here; in paſſing, 
chat the non · obſervance of this law, in 
its ſtrict aceeptation, is the ſource of-the 
great diviſion which obtains, at this day, 
* 4 in 


coming 1ſt ignorant; and that it be not 
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> 264 The. Religious. Eftabliſhmens 
ale our chufeh. Thoſe of our'clergy wha 
1 Have the preſumption. to paſs the bound i in 
the culpable direction, that is to fay, to 
= \ begome. more - knowing, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the contemptuous a ppellatian of moral 
men, or, if ejected on this account from 
their livipgs, of heretics. Thoſe, again, 
if who, from a principle of tonſciente, con- 
nue in the ſame degree of” ignorance, ot 
„Baye the grace perhaps to make ſome ad- 
fitions—1 mean of ighorance—to it, t 
* — the ort. ÿ eee 
Hence we may arrive at a ou defini- 
"oh of theft two parties. e e 
: But, were this law. ſtrictly put in ex: 
keution, we never could have any divifion 
in our church. All would be orthodox. 
This moſt defirable event" is what the 
godly ſign after,” | both night and day, 
with many tears, and prayers to-almiphty 
| God=thoughhitherto-to nd purpoſe. It 
is alſo the end which our 'copftiturjonaliſt 
9 keep perpetually in their view, and the 
rimary intention, no doubt, of all our 


hereſy proceſſes. * Nec 
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And theſe, they fay, dre the original 


prineiples of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitutlon. 
| Moft detetablk principles verily. tl 


Jo reſute theſe is the deſign of the ſe- 
cond partiof thefe confiderations,<With- 
out reſuming the diſpute concerning the 


authority of our preſent Formula; if the 
reaſoping I have there employed be Juſt, 
even upon the foundation of that Formula 
itſelf, te daß a partane conſequences 
) follow. SDA _— 17 
I, That any miniſter, hae 
who ſubſeribes the Confeſſion of Faith, 
is at full liberty, notwithſtanding, Er- 
erciſe his faculties in the ſearch of truth; 
and may change his mind, upon convic- 
tion, and even publiſh this change to the 
world, without being under any obli- 
hs "re n eee to leave the 
chur ON BAS anger vt vow 
l 24% That in any inſtance of this kind, 
no church judicatory is under any obliga- 
tion, from e 220d 407 1Mi& 
cet, Oo ono to een 
I ſubmit theſe two propoſitions to the 
examination of the public. I acknow- 
ledge I Houſe be ſorry to ſee my reaſon- 
ings 
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ings: upon them refuted. They are ptin- | 


ciples truly proteſtant, and ours is a pro- 


toſtant church. I am convinced in my 
own mind of their truth, and, I hope, 
multitudes beſides in this kingdom. For- 


bid it, heaven I that ſo great 3 diſgrace 
ſhould ever beſal our church as that ptin- 
ciples like theſe ſhould not find Ae 
defenders. 200 3 i la: 01, ale 1 15% 
The proof of them depends upon an 


extremely ſimple principle. It is this. 


No ſuhſcriber can mean, he cannot, in 
fact, be thought by thoſe who require bis 
ſubſtription. : or ihy any bodys to mean, 
toœipromiſe, or engage, in any ſenſe, to 
continue to believe, what, he then believes. 
Let this principle be eanvaſſed on all ſides. 
IE n is iuſt, let us then be tald here the 
obligation lies, upon the one party to re- 
lnquiſh the ſociety of which, he is, by 


that act, admitted a member, or apon the 
- other party to expel him, upon the change 


of his opinions, from among them. 
Jam aware that there is a promiſe aſ 
adlerence made hy the ſubſcriber. It. 1! 
expreſſed in the Formula, and required 
from every miniſter of this church at his 


ordina- 
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ordination. I have already: given my . 
opinion of this ꝓromiſe Conſidetechin 
itſelf, it can mean nothing but an engaga 
ment of honeſty. This, in fact, was its 
original intention; nor does it appear, 
even though their opinion were of any 
conſequence in the argument, that the 
impoſers of our e ormula had any 

other reaſon for inſerting it but becauſe it 
had been in uſe to make part of our teli- 

gious engagements, * The orthodox, in 
every part of this diſpute, are reduced to 
a dilemma. The impoſers of dur For- 
did nt examine it. If they examined it, 
they maſt have underſtood it in its original 
without the ſinalleſtalteration. If they did 
not exaitine it, we have a right to explain 
it.“ Again} upon ſuppoſitĩon that they od 
examine it they muſt either have ſeen tho 
abſurdity implird in the preſent orthodox 
ſenſe of it or not. If they ſaw this ab- 
ſurdiey, then they have not tranſmitted it 
tous in that ſenſe. If they did not ſee this 
abſurdity, and meapr-itasan err 
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to leave the church! upon a change e Sf ſens 


timent, they would undoubtedly have ex- 
prefied. this in ſuch a manner as to leave 
no room for ambiguity. This was a 
point on which. they « could x never be too 
explicit. The truth i is, as it appears to 
me, they have never conſidered it at all. 
Intent upon the ficſt part of the F ormula, 
and the rendering. our. ſubſcription partis 
ticular; they have engroſſed the ſecond in 
courſe of form, and tranſmitted. it, in 
bulk, as they receiyed it. 
t is the more neceſſaryt to ſettle. thel 
two points, becauſe, unleſs they can be 
ſettled, we hays Aa moſt melancholy proſ- 
pect before us. Unleſs thele points be 
eſtabliſhed, let cur church be ever, ſo de 
| praved, let. her. even, become more cor 
rupt:than the church, of Rome, we muſt 
deſpair of ever;ſecing a reformation. | On 
the. other handy, uf theſe paints can be 
eſtabliſhed, i in the firſt place it is ſettling 
a,maſt, important part of. our. religious 
conſtitution; and, ſecondly, it is c qpening 
the road to reformation, by knocking o 
thaſe letters upon ſentiment which bound 


men 


1 


% 
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men flown, and prevented ther from de- 
claring their opinions. Now, therefore; 
is the Chak for all the friends of religious 


| liberty to ſtand forth, and aſſert their 


rights, as men, as chriſtians, ' and as 
members of the chureh of Scotland, © 

A man of reflection is aſtoniſhed and 
grieved to hear the reaſonings which at 


preſent prevail on this ſubject throughout 
the kingdom. That an amendment is, 


in many points, defirable, is very readily 
acknowledged.” You will meet with peo- 
ple in every company who will not ſcruple 
to affirm, that our rules of ſubſeription 
are grievous, that the tenets which We 


ſub{ribe-are many of them dubious,” and 


others of them manifeſtly erroneous. 'To 
hear theſe people. reaſon, © to read their 
writings, you would conclude that they 
were Waiting, with impatience, for 2 
favourable opportunity to begin a refot- 
mation. They have nothing leſs, how 
ever, in their intentions. Suppoſe them 
to be clergymen, and that FIG: put the 
r P6ps 0 * 

een Tm Some 
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2750 The Religious» Eſflablſſament 
Some of them will dernutely tell you 
that in the preſent! eireumſtanccs of af. 
fairs a reformation can never; wih pro- 
priety,” begin from the chureh ? that no 
Olorgyman could with any decency make 
ſuch an ouerture: that it muſt cortle} if 
it come at all; ftom the Laity, or from the 
State: How aſtoniſhing is tf! Ho mi- 
ſerable bur chſe if this he true! That the 
prey; the? very men who ought to take 
the lend ina rehgious feformation, ean- 
notz bo the (fete Ay ever To urgent: do it 
th propriety. 1 well Know it is a fad, 
thartreformation never 52s begun from 
ine church it has been always forced 
apdn chem from me other quarter, But 
Tdid not expect to hear this KAn⁰lüf upon 
the ſaserdotal character fende -g 050 
Go#1"##4 by proteſtint Aetgymen? 
eme ferüple miüft lurk at the Bottom 
of his, Lone falle principle WHICH it is 
neceſhafy th detect It is 16 other thin 


the Abahing one which has been already | 


\melitiened; that a clergyman, by the 


a of fubſctibing, is bound Gong under 


the ſevereſt bende od the ſame opi- 
Jo endvtr eragi g 207 Noανο from nions; 
ar : 
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nions a that, it would bedifgraceful in him 
to attack doctrines which he had formerly 
ſybſciided : org to attempt any innova- 
tions, however neceſſary, in the canſtitu- 
tion of that church whoſe regulations be, 
at the ſame time, in fact eee 
ſtill continuing her member.. 
To ſhew that this prineiple nean 
able, that it is abſurd, and fatal to reli- 
gion, is an caſy taſk, I have endeavoured 
to do more. I have attempted to ſhew- 
that it has, no foundation even in the con- 
ſtitution gf.,our church. Every miniſter 
of che goſpel, every ſuhſer iber, is as much 
at liberty to think for himſelf, to peak 
his mind, and vpon the. conſtitution. toe, 
3s,, ny; other man. He is not bound 
down! to, particular, Opinions; he may 
change his. ſentiments, upon convictian, 
without ſeruple, without being account 
able, merely for having changed them, to 
any quriſdiction, on in danger fromanycon- 
ſtitution. If, by ſo doing, he drawdown 
don himſelf cenſure from his ecclefiaſtical 
ſaperiots, ſuch, cenſure. is | unreaſonable, 
unſetiptaral, it is unconſtitutional, and an 
eacroachment upon the religious rights of 
the 
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the Lunch of Scotland. Why do we call 
the office venerable, and facred? Why do 
wedignify the character with the glorious _ 
epithets of teacher of the people, and 
miniſter of Chriſt j if a clergy man, wWhoſe 
office requires him to be the moſt enlight- 
ened, is, in fact, the only perſon of his 
ſociety who is denied the right of private 
judgment? The poſition is Abchel, and 
incredible. A ſtranger to Popiſh conſtitu- | 
tions could never 'comprehend this a | * 
tion that a miniſter of the goſpel is, by 
the very nature of his office, deprĩved of 
a privilege which is enjoyed by the moſt 
illiterate of his hearers ;—that an expoſitor | 
of he feriptures is, by the very condi- 
tions on Which he is. admitted to be an 
expoſitor, ſhut up from all the lights | 
which can-alone enable him to expound, 
them with accuracy. "Though my reaſon⸗ 
ings upon the point ſhould 14 the miſ« 
fortune to be unſatisfactot), tlie abſur- 
dity of theſe conſequences i in themſelves | 
will ſtrike. * Such a cauſe, 1 0 
ſo reaſonable, ſo agreeable to the firſt 


principles © of common edle, will raiſe a 
1 | ſuc- 


* 


Fo 
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facteltion; of defenders.. One avid: 
teaſoning. will be no ſoontr laid aſides. .. 
man new, and abler arguments will be 
adduced, and the oppoſition muſt W 
finally confounded; 812 

Bar here 2 ftaubch: cchllitütionalm, 
who, from the beginning of this diſcourſe; . - 
hasbeen lying upon the watch to ſeize upon 
ſome weak link of an argument, r __ 
—Your reaſoning praves 00 much. * 
may miniſter, after ſu ion, may 

change his opinions at pleaſure; without 
danger from the conſtitution; our clergy... 
may, if inteteſt, or incligation tv direck 
them, embrace the doctrines and regula- a 
tions eſtabliſhed by the council of Trent, 1 
and the church of Scotland fall finally, 15 


back to popery. * N 
To this ebe begin 1 en 


attempt ſome anſwer. In che firſt 2 
it is a falle principle, allowing the fact, 
— becaule an Poor? pony % 


„ 


etedded but by ſu ppoſitions which . 
a Wen take place in fact. Now the prelene 
| T *. 
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is one of theſe. For the church of Scot- 
land, nor any ptoteſtant church, never 
can return to popery by hi road. Tell 
me, gentlemen ! Do you really think that 
freedom of religious enquiry leads to po- 
pery? To ſpeak freely, were one to judge 
from the precautions which you take” 
againſt it, and the endeavours you exert to 
oppreſs it, one would be tempted to be- 
lieve that you really entertained this opi- 
nion. I have, however, an invincible 
prejudice that freedom of religious en- 
quiry will, on the contrary; lead us fill 
farther from popery. T am even of opt+ 
nion that it is the direct road to truth, 
and public utility. The fettering the 
minds of men by arbitrary conſtitutions 
the taking every method to ſecure im. 
plicit faith to the doctrines of the church, 
che making it for our temporal intereſt t 
believe them whether true or falſe, tht 
ſlifling all contrary opinions, and diſcou- 
raging all enquiry, by exertions of high 
eecleſiaſtical authority; h have a great 
reſemblance of popery, and theſe are if 
111 ay dere are taking. Fteaden of 
& 2A enquiij 
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enquiry, where there is no intereſ to biaſs 
it, and there would be none but for your 
ndieulous regulations, will lead to truth, 
ww utility, and: to chriſtian charity. 

I find it is neceſſary to explain nöd 
My concluſion is not that a church has 
0 authority with regard to the religious 
opinions of her members. The queſtion 
with me is, where this authority 1 is lodged. 
You aſſert that, it lies in the conſtituti- 
ons; I ſay it is. lodged in the members. 
li is 5, therefore, who rob the church 
of her authority. You ſay that, let the 
private ſentiments of the members, be 
what, they will, every one of them is 
bound, by the original conſtitutions of 
the church, to defend a certain ſet of opi- 
nions, and to, puniſh thoſe, who. may op- 
poſe them. I ſay, that our church knows 
no ſuch conſtitutions. I have endeayoure 
o vindicate to her members a right which 
they. had no power to give away; and 
which, in fact, they have not given away; 
wle right of voting in a church; court, 
not accordin g to conſtitutions which have 
do exiſtence, ,, but. - according,- to their 
eanſeiences. As a ſociety, I ſtill allow 

I them 
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them a power of meeting judicially, of 
taking cognizance of hereſies, and of 
giving ſentence; but I ſay they are under 
no obligation, from any conſtitutions now 
exiſting, not to give this ſentence, as mi- 
niſters of Chriſt ought to do, according 
to their own ſentiments. This is a power 
which: will never be given up; it wil 
never be diſputed by any intelligent, be. I fe 
neſt man. Let this point of our religi- prih 
ous conſtitution, therefore, be ſettled; | 
let this power, the-precious right of ever 
miniſter of the goſpel, be eſtabliſhed 
Its nature and extent, will be matter of 
ſubſequent enqui x. of of 
From au abſurd conſequence it has al 
ways been allowable to infer a, falſe privy 
ciple. That a religious reformation ca 
never with propriety | begin from be 
church, is evidently, when conſidered in 


dne church f and if the church it 1 5 
12) EM GE | | 
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of by the ſame conditions, incontinently to 
of. expel him, upon his change of opinions, 
er from their ſociety; it is a moſt undoubted 
JW truth that a reformation never can, with 
li- propriety, come from the church: and, 

ug if fach be the Nate of things, we may 
ver venture to predict that it never, in a, 
mn vin come from the church. It is; there- 


fore, infnitel) more probable that the 
principle on Which it is eſtabliſhed is 
falſe than chat ſo abſurd à concluſion 
euld de true“ I hope 1 have ſhewn' 
tat it actually is falſe, and without foun- 
dation. I have endeavoured to ſhew that 
the church is the very place from which 
x reformation ought to begin; and people 
of plain common ſenſe, and unacquainted 
with the reaſonings of church- men, will, 
Lam afraid, be apt to think that I have 
eſtablimed no very intricate point after all. 
There are others again who reaſon in 4 
different manner. They will tell you' 
that, as. churchmen, they ate to be con- 
(ik af He Fervatits of the tate; ther 
the tate, upon their admiffion to the of- 
ge of the miniſtry, gives them a certain 
| V7 ſet 
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ſet of opinions, which opinions they big 1 
themſelves to! teach the peop le : that ther 7 
hold their benefices, and het chara ers c 
as miniſters of the church of Scotland, 8 
| upon this expreſs condition: : that the N 
ſtate has abſolutely determined that theſe A 
opinions, and no other, "ſhall be taught: 1 
that ſubſcription is to be conſidered | 10 = 
the light of a ſecurity , which the fate 15 
exacts joe the eſtabliſhed church of thi T, 
King dom in return for. her protection: 7 
and that the ſtate has a right to cauſe the 0 


terms to be obſerved on which t this pro- y 
tection is afforded. They will tell you 15 
that, conſidered 1 in this view, conſcience 7 
bas no concern in this whole affair: that 
this particular ſet of c opinions, be the ng 
true or falſe, is thought, both by chur 
And Kate, to be beſt adapted to the 12 271 
chat, upon this account only, the clergy 
engage! to teach them; FP and that ſubſcrip: 
tion is nothing lefs or more than a  fecy- 
rity which. the one political body, 1 
BY other for this purpoſe. 
Tam "apprehenſive it val not be ea 


6 ts impel | men who reaſon in this manner 
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A 


to a reformation. The only motives we 
can hope will prevail with an eſtabliſlied 
clergy to reform are conſcience,” and a te- 
gard for character. In moſt other reſpects 
a reformation muſt generally be diſagree- 
able. But here both are dexterouſſy 
ſhifted out of the argument. No topic is 
left to inſiſt upon but uriliy, and her 
very Belt merci is * to let things. ſtand 
as they are,” It is eaſier, however, to 
confute political arguments upon the ſub- 
ject of religion than to convince the people 
who defend them. It would not be dif- 
ficult to ſhew, if the ſhewing of it could 
have * any effect, that every ſtep in this 
proceſs is falſe from beginning to end; 
and that thoſe chimerical, Warburtonian 
principles of alliance, which have been 
ſo often and ſo well exploded in theory, 
never, in fact, took e re in 
this kingdom. W 
1 Though the taking up the And de 
in this light might 400 new force to the 
oppoſition which has been made to that 
theory, yet to treat it with proper extent 
would my exceed the limits, of a diſ- 
rr 
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Jongs-andomight-poflibly. ati this: day be 
syon ſuperfluqus. I ſhall here notice only 
one point. The terms aof ſubſeription, 
the manner of dit, the words which we 
ſubſcribe, are totally inconſiſtent, and ir- 
reconculedble with this ſenſe. We :tub- 
ſeribe theſs articles as articles of preſent 
belief, This is evident from every. gir- 
of ſubſeription- It is the very hardſhip 
of which we hear ſuch loud and repeated 
complaints, fr om all quarters. Whoe ver 
churchiof Sootland ſubſcribe theſo articles 
as mere articles of peace, aſſerts an indil- 
putable falſehood. This is a hard expreſ- 
ſion . I confoſs it is, and it gives me the 
mot pain hen I reflect upon the genera 
qharacters of thoſe t whom it may be 
applicable. But if gentlemen will per 
ſiſt in artfully eluding all attempts towards 
refortnation, while they thinl thecnſelves 
theltered behind political principles, they 
muſt be undegeived. If chey adduce un 
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defenfible eondutt, they muſt expect to 
be contradicted. I have as much charity 
for the multitudes Who, in the! preſent 
diſtreſſing ſituation of affairs, are obliged 
to ſet their names to theſe articles; and 
who yet do not believe them all, as a 
Chriſtiah ought to have. I have even 
given it as my opinion that they are not. 
chargeable with diflimulation, and pro- 
duced the reaſons of that opinion. But 
theſe reaſons are of à very different na- 
ture from thoſe now mentioned. Inſtead 
of lulling our conſcienecs into ſecurity, 
and rendering us indifferent to reforma- 
tion ; they have a tendency to rouſe us 
from our lethargy, and impel us to do- 
ſtroy that unaccountable neceſſity which 
has rendered them juſtiflable. The whole 
repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of our 
eſtabliſhed/ is ſtrongly calculated to en- 
kage all parties, as well thole who: arc 
convinced hy theſe as thoſewho 
are not, to take every ſtep: and itis-their 
indiſpenſable duty, to reſcue the pro- 
N n Scotland from that odd 
ſituation 
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ſituation into which ſhe has brought hier- 
ſelf ; and to expel the remains of that 
church leaven which, by the inattention 
of our reformers, was ſuffered to lurk in 
her vitals; and has ſince fermented the 
whole maſs of her conſtitution. 
But, ſuppoſing all parties to he con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of a reformation, 
there is one difficulty, and the greateſt 
difficult) of all, which ſtill remains. 
Some leading eccleſiaſtic, whoſe paſſions 
are exaſperated; becauſe his judgment is 

5 the preſent ſituation of the ſtate, and diſ- 
* poſitions of the people, ſuch. Pardons 
tion is abſolutely, impracticable. 
If this be the caſe, we are een 
/ bad ſituation. We muſt continue to ſub- 
ſeribe our Confeſſion as we can, and to 
preach as -we are enabled. Againſt the 
dlamours of an inſolent faction we ſhall 
then have no remedy but to ſit in our own 
Hhquſes, if they will allow us, and keep 
as much as poſſible out of hearing, We 
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And yet, when from this ſolitary poſt 
ſome warm. hearted man takes a view of 
the hopeleſs ſituation of affairs, he will 
probably be ſometimes obliged to lift his 
hand to his eye, and, with all his might, 
endeavour to ſuppreſs a burſt of grief and 
generous indignation, which will ſwell 
up; and force its way, in ſpite of all his 
efforts, at ſo lamentable a proſpecte. 
But have the leaders of our church ever 


made the experiment? It would be an in- 
tolerable queſtion to aſk if they have ever 


beſtowed a fingle thought upon the pro- 
ject? Vet, unleſs they have made unſuo- 
ceſsful efforts, unleſs they have at leaſt 
deliberated maturely, they can never pro- 
'nounce {6+ deſirable, {ſo generous, ſo ob- 
viouſly” Ay an 3 ei 
eee e eee eee 
| s e ene attempts which 
have beefi made by the other party, ſome 
of them ſtill recent, to conttact our Chri- 
ſtian liberty within till” nartower bounds 
chan had been marked even by our origi- 
nal ſtandards. And they have all of them 
ſucceeded, Of theſe the introduction of 
the 
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cg Formula is one. Has there erer 
been; any thing like. this concerted, and 
put in motion by ur for - che generous 


purpoſe of extending it: 


How indefatigable are they i in building. 
up the fabric of the eſtabliſhment 2 How. 


watchfyl leaſt it ſhould receive any injury? 


How alert in intimidating the moſt, diſ- 


tant approaches of hoſtility ? How .perſc- 
vering in their ſchemes of vengeance, and 
how#artful in their methods of manage - 
ment? As the watchers in Old Jeruſalem 


went nightly roung the walls, and counted 
the bulwarks; ſo our vigilant, church 
guardians have alſo their nightly walks; 
they frequently count their eccleſiaſtical 
canons, and the articles of their confeſ- 
ſons : to ſce that none of them be loſt, 
andi that the exact number af religious 
impoſitions which have been piouſly, 
tradfmjtted:down.: by, our forefathers, be 
not at leaſt diminiſhed in their: hands. 
They have, eſtabliſhed themſelyes, into a 
regular corps of obſervation, in which 

every member poſſeſſes his proper ſtation, 
fram the commander in chief downwards 
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—no mo diſtance. indeed—even to 
the Drummer *. When ſhall theſe work 
ers upon chiich power meet with & pro- 
pet oppoſition ? We are ambitious of re. 
cording the actions of others, and can 
acquit ourſelves, in this province, with 
applauſe, Are none of us fired with tho 
nobler ambition of acting ourſelves, of 
beating an honourable part in the great 
revolutions which affect the moſt inport- 
ant intereſts of mankind, and tranſmits. 
ting 75 on hames, an applauded ſub- 
iecr of hiſtory, to the lateſt polterity 2-151 
L And, certainly, if there are any oft us 
inſpired with theſe great reſolves, ee 
the ſteadineſs to carty them into r 
tion, we cannot miſs dur reward. 1 
ſpeak net of the ſublime pleaſure whiek 
accompanies the conception of a generous! 
purpoſe; of the teſtimony of conſeienbe 
aud the apprbbation of God; Theſe are 
topics which need not to be inſiſted on wath 
thoſe who foel their rec: Remoteſt ge- 
mecitions will blefs the men who enlarged 
on (HON EYISIGO' 10 * Al 
He rer Dummer VER 
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the extent of our religious liberty. The 
church of Scotland will remember; them, 


with honour, as her ſecond. great refor- 


mers; and, when the preſent - prejudices 
are loſt, and the effects of their patriotio 
labours felt, their ſucceſſors, through 
every age, will kindle at their great 
names, and claſs them with the public 
benefactors of mankind; ._, » 

L am ſenſible I have laid myſelf open to 
e by having propoſed ſuch motives 
of action, and entered: ſo warmly into a 
common cauſe, in this venal age. But 
when I reflect upon thoſe for whoſe fake 
principally I write, my apprehenſions are 
mitigated. One claſs of men will enter 
into views, and be directed by motives, 
which would be ridiculed by another. 
What temptation have the clergy of Scot- 
land to depart from their duty? Ex- 
cluded from the riches, from the power, 
and grandeur of this world; theit prin- 
cipal enjoyments ariſe from the benevo- 
lence of their hearts, and. the approbar | 
tion of their conſciences. Having no in- 
| noel} of their own to occupy their aftec- 


tions, 
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tions, the public good is, with them, a 
real object of attention. The ſources of 
their happineſs lie in their own minds: 
Hence every ſcheme which is an object 


of reflection, is to them an object of im- 


portance; and, though it were only on 
theſe accounts, the order of ſociety, the 
applauſe of their on hearts, and the ex- 
ertion of the diſintereſted affections, are 
dearer to tbem than to others. I may 
hope, therefore, that the urging them to 
public conduct, and by generous motives, 
is not improper, and will not be ineffer- 
tual. I may be ridiculed as a projector, 
but, ye watchers over the religious rights 
of mankind !] ye ſervants of Jeſus ] can 
the ridicule come from ou 1 09 
To ſpeak deliberately to the preſent 

point. The pretended plea of impracti- 
cability; with reſpect to the diſpoſitions 

of the ſtate and the people; depends upon 
two previous queſtions. Have the diſpo- 
tions of the ſtate ever been ſounded? Do 
the people entertain an opinion that they 
have a right to preſcribe to their teachers 


among 


4 
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among themſelves in their own. ſociety ? 
It may next be conſidered, whether the 


obſtacles. ariſing from theſe two e 


| 8 to an impracticability; _ 
Wich regard to the e 
an application to this quarter neceſſary, 
it would be 45 extraordinary. a fact as 
ever Was recorded in Hiſtory. if the par- 


liament of Great Britain, in the 18th 
century, were to reject a reaſonable peti- 


tion, from a national church, concerning 


2 grievance of this nature, a grievance too, 


the conſequence. of our own abſurd appli: 
cation. For it is very certain that. the 


tate, When they admitted this applica- 
tion, thought they were gratifying the 
church. And they would or the 
chiitch ſtill. 


It is a point which reſpects their teachers 
among themſclves. But though incon- 
veniencies were to be appreherided from 


1 an occafion ? Is it 


= 


2 
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With regard to the ds is a | 
affair in which they have ſmall concern, 


this quarter, ought not greater inconue- 
niehcies than can be apprehended / to be 
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| not; befides;” the duty of 6f every m * 

| of che goſpel to endeuvour to conque t * 
prefudices of the people, and to ſet Pay 
right where dy are wrong? Is not this 
apart of his once? But when, by che 
{nts ep, Popular preju judices, are to be 
coquered, and an ipfufferable grievance 
removed from the clergy chemſelves, this, 
duty becomes doubly ſtrong} and 15 do 

— how any conſcientious clergyman. 

5 to his" grave in ace without 
g concurred, at leaſt, in one e generil, 
— for this urpoſe.. 

There is ge argument which che adrge. 
cates for religo eſtabliſhments in this 
kingdom commonly inſiſt e on, and which 
is not more ®ppolite to the ſpirit of chrif⸗ 4 
FR” tianity, than it is deſtructive of the = | 
au itſelf in ſupport of which it is adduced... 
u, nis chat, as the temporalities of clergy- .. * 
19, men proceed. ultimately from-the people, _ 
0- and the people have a right to hear what 

WH niitifters are moſt agrecable to them; 
they have, conſeguently, a right likewiſe... 
to beſtow theſe temporalities upon What 
perfori they think proper, and the tate 
U does 
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does well te affrm it. The inevitable 
conſequencc from this ptiſciple is, that 
the eſtabliſtied clergy of "every" countt), 
inſtead of being, as their” office and their 
religion require, the inſtructörs, are, in 
fact, only the echoes of the people; 
inſtead of enlightening tlie ignorant by the 
ſuperior Knowledge which, as men of 
learning and preachers of the goſpel, they 
are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, they themſelves 
are qualified for their office only by being 
found upon the level of 7heir ideas, and 
can advance no doctrine which is not 
_ agreeable to the preconceived opinions of 
the miltitade! Hence the very deſign af 
| the paſtoral office is defeated, and an in- 
moveahle mound erected againſt unprover 
ment. Now if I were retained upon the 
ſide of eſtabliſhment, 1 would defend it 
upon the very, oppalite principle, ” I woull 
contend-that, the great utility of a cis 
eſtabliſhmeat in religion s that, by ſets 
ting the-clergy above want, and 'render 
int tbem independent of the people 
puts them in 12, condition. to diſchatb 
their office with fidelity and to *. 
U the 


their, ſuperior abilities, 1 for the improve» 
R ment of mankind. In this light, , fuck 
eſtabliſhments are certainly uſeful. / This 
is, indeed, the only advantage I can re- 
collect with which they are attended 
and ãt is defeated by ſubſcription .. 

Mr, Dunlop, in his preface to a collec- 
tion, of confeſſions, has inſiſted on this 
argument, with a view to vindicate the 
church from the charge of perſecution, 
As he is the great. champion. for-ſubſcrip- 
tion in this kingdom, I ſhall here take the 


liberty to preſent the i with a my ex- 
tracts from him. | 


18 * $0 far from. its being true that the e's enjoy 
their. benefices upon condition that they preach 
| what is agreeable to the people, I may paſs from the 
point bf right to fact, and aſſert that the viſible effect 
of granting theſe benefices is to render them inde- 
pendent pf the people in this very reſpect. This is a 
foundation which .oughe to be well eſtabliſhed, and 
which f would have attended to. Why, elſe was the 
right of beſtowing theſe benefices not leſt in the peo· 
ple? Indeed, it muſt be owned, ſubſcription coun- 
wats this end, and roduces the whole religious ſy- 
tem wy hy. Is i is aſtoniſhing, could any thing 
nich mere men have done in religion, 
= tobe perfont cots,” and at an Lit time, 
promote two ſuch contrafy ĩnſtitutiossʒ 
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«It may. be alledged, ſays this, artful 
writer, that how, confidently. ſoeyer we 
diſclaim, perſecution for ; conſcience. ſake, 
and an arbitrary impoſition upon the un- 
derſtandings of mankind; yet in fact we 
approve it, ſince we allow all churches t 
depoſe their, miniſters, if they, embrace 
opinions contrary to their public ſtandards, 
as a conſequence of which they are de- 
55 7 of their /ipends, that is their bread, 
d the only means of their livelihood, 
which ſeems to be a OW? ere 
perſecution.” '< —9 
And certainly it looks very like it. Be : 
let us N how he makes n the neg? 
tire. 
CL It were e needleſs, continues he, @ 
ben chat 2 miniſter being thus: deprived 
for departing from the eſtabliſhed, confelr 
hon, is laid open to very great inconve- 
niencies, and the want of his 7 rea 
an important loſs to him:“ (Well, her 
15 a very fair conceflion.. How, then, will 
he ſhew that this is not an hardſhip I) r 
But, fays he, we hope it will eaſi 
appexr | that Hops 9 Sula Stound u 


com- 
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complain of the church that turns him 
off, and that they do nothing in ſuch a 
cafe” but what they have an undiſpute. 
right to, and what is both reaſonable and 
neceffary ; if we conſider that a man is not 
thereby deprived of any thing that he 
hath a natural right to, or which he can 
claim as a member of the civil ſociety. — 
Every ſociety ĩs maſter of its own favours; 
it is highly reaſonable that it ſhould be- 
{tow them to the beſt ends, and upon 
thoſe perſons who appear fitteſt to pro- 
mote them. This in religious matters is 
eſpecially neceſſary. The forming of a 
ſociety for religious purpoſes, is a ta, 
tary act of thoſe who compoſe it; and 
when, according to what they think the 
nature of the thing and the commands of 
God oblige them to, public teachers are 
inſtituted among them; the qualifications 
of the perſons to be inveſted with that of- 
fiee, and the terms upon which they are 
to be admitted, and as a conſequence 
hereof are to enjoy the public maintain- 
ince which the church hath provided for 
ler Paſtors, muſt be ſubmitted to tlie 
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joint determination of the body: and as 
no man can intrude himſelf into an eccle- 
ſiaſtical office in that ſociety contraty to 
their inclinations, and the rules eſta- 
bliſhed by them; fo none can pretend to 
the public /a/ary annexed to it, but in 
conſiſtency therewith.” In a few words, 
« a clergyman who, (in conſequence of 
thele principles having obtained the ſanc- 
tion of the law in any country,) is de- 
prived of his Jiving, can in no juſtice com- 
plain, becauſe he knows that the ver 
deſign of the ſociety in ſubmitting to him 
as, their miniſter, and making ſuitable 
rovifion as to his temporal concerns, 
V as that they might enjoy goſpel ordi-· 
nances, and hear the word preached in a 
| Fay agreeable to their conſciences." . 
.- There cannot be a more ſtriking in- 
ſtance of that ſpecious reaſoning which 
dazles without convincing than the argu- 
ment before us. The ſhort anſwer to it 
js this, Tt pleads, with equal ftrengt, 
for a pagan as for a chriſtian eftabliſh- 
ment. It is equally dexterous in the 
hands of a Papilt as of '{'Pforeftabr, "Tt 


je 
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is an argument for any cſtablihment, in- 


dependent of. truth and juſtice ; and is as 
ſtrong, upon ſuppoſition that the opinions 
of the ſociety are oppolite, as that they are 
agreeable to the ſcriptures. It proceeds 
upon this abſurd principle, —that, inſtead 
of the clergy being the teachers of the 
people, the people are in effect, the tea- 
chers of the Clergy. Mer. Duntop Loes 
on: 

80 little reaſon, ſays he, is there to 
call the abſtracting of the benefice from 
ſuch a man perſecution, that, on the con 
trary, the obliging them to continue it 
(which the principles of theſe” pretended 
afſerters of liberty lead to) were a ver 
grievous oppreftion, and an arbitrary im- 
poſition,” Moſt dexterouſly turned! 
— And it will ſoon appear how motleſt 
and reaſonable a demand they make, if 
ye. conſider, that it . plainly amounts to 
this, that a ſociety which gave you a 
right to a „ipend upon a certain condition, 
ſhould be bound to continue the payment 
hen the condition is dittolved on your 


128 that the; money devoted by them to 
U4 "the 
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the maintenance of perſons, whoſe buſi. 
mnmeſs it is to adminiſter to them ſacred 

things according to their conſciences, &c.” 
ln other words, a clergyman holds his 
living from the people upon the expreſs 
condition that he flatter their paſſions, 
and make their underſtanding the ſtand- 
ard of his inſtructions .f 

It may be eaſily illuſtrated, Lee 
our author, by innumerable inſtances, 
that a man may ſuffer temporal loſſes upon 
the account of a change in his opinions, 
and yet not have the ſmalleſt reaſon to 
complain of perſecution or (injuſtice, 
Onde example or two will be ſufficient. 


When the corrupted philoſophy af Ari 


tdtle prevailed in the world, a profeſſor 
0 reputation for teaching, and who was, 

therefore, crouded with ſtudents, and 
gabel 4 bau income. fam them; 


2 I - I: might not be unedifying to follow Mr. Dunlop 
| L rough every part of this argument of his upon ſub- 
fetiption, and 1 have the greateſt inclination to do it. 
But I confine myſelf here to his principle concerning 
| the dependance of the cletgy upon the people, and 
| iet they hold their livings upon the condition of 
Dn; only what i is agreeable t to their audience. 
would 
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would evidently be expoſed to a very great 


loſs, by changing his ſchemes, and form- 


ing new ones, either ſuch as thoſe! of 


Des Cartes or Sir Iſaac Newton, in their 


ſtead, unleſs he had the influence to pet- 
ſuade others alſo to make the ſame altera- 
tion in their ſentiments; becauſe ſo long 
as the world continued in their former 


humour, the number of his ſcholars muſt 


conſtantly decay: and yet he could not 
with the ſmalleſt plauſibility alledge, that 


thoſe ſcholars who deſerted his leſſons, 
that they might beſtow their time and 


their money upon other maſters; had idone 


him any injury; fince it was abſolutaly 


in their power to chooſe hat philoſophy 


they would have taught them, and what 
perſons ſhould enjoy the emoluments ariſ- 
ing there from.. 010 12 ul 

Here is a confeſſion. cot Mr. Dunlop 


himſelf of what I have aſſerted, that this 


argument of his has no connection with 


\ftruth;—that it is as ſtrong \ upon ſuppoſi- 
tion that it wants this circumſtance as that 


it poſſeſſes it. The philoſophy of New- 


$93 is now generally "ſuppoſed true, and 
00 that 


* 
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that of Ariſtotle falſe. Vet the argument 
was as ſtrong, by Mr. Dunlop's own con- 
feſſion, in the mouths. of, Ariſtotle's. diſ- 
giples,. as it is now in the mouths of the 
orthodox. The concluſion is direct. 
Be they right or wrong, ſubſeriptions 
muſt be continued. The authors of theſe 
impoſitions, in defence of their meaſure, 
alledged that they meant to guard the truth; 
and, whatever we may think of their un- 
derſtandings, we are ſtill diſpoſed to giye 
them credit for their intentions. But 
what are we to think of their preſent de- 
ſenders, who when forced to. relinquiſh 
that firſt ground, {till maintain the con- 
fler, and reſolutely declare that their, opi- 
nions ſhall; be ſupported even upon the 
Pen bs fo that .they are. falſe? Or is 
there no difference between the two 
| caſes, 


Yul T7. 


„There is alſo another difference by ho means 
immaterial, if this were the place to inſiſt upon it. 
The. prevalence of the two philoſophies - depended 
merely upon convictien. Subſeription is eſtabliſhed 
by lau, and, conſequently, may ſtand its ground 
when it is. deſerted, by, conviction, and when the 
ſociety itſelf ſhall in vain endeavour to Pee Its 
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caſes; and ſhall we think"that argument 
cotichifive* which admits of infamous 
compariſforts, and would degrade the pro- 
feſſion of a clergyman” to the level of 'a 
buffoon or a dancing maſter? (1 100 
When Jeſus Chriſt inſtituted a ſet of 
public teachers in his church; he certain- 
y proceeded upon this principle, that the 
multitude, in all ages, have need of helps, 
atid require to be enlightened, and directed 
by thoſe Who have more ability than 
themſelves.” Accordingly, in every period 
of chriſtianity, the miniſters” of religion 
have been endowed, their very office is eſta- 
bliſhed upon the ſuppoſition that they are 
endowed with talents which render them 
ſuperior to the people. For this purpoſe, 
immediate inſpiration was at firſt neceſ- 
fary ; and, when that ceaſed, the want of 
it was, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied by the 
inſtitution of public ſeminaries, and a la- 


Nay, if we come to particulars, I believe it will not 
be difficult to'imagine, perhaps to produce, inſtances 
of a clergyman's being depoſed, in conſequence of 
law,” contrary to the deſires and ſentiments of hig 
whole pariſu. Was not the whole of this "dy 
ihe caſe at the reformation?” | 

borious 
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barious exerciſe-of academical education. 


ternal polity of our religion; and has 


conduced, perhaps more than any other 
cirgumſtance, to diffuſe its advantages 


| among mankind. A ſet of men thus 


qualified; devoted to the ſtudy of religion, 


and ſet apart for the purpoſe of commu- 
nicating their ſentiments to the multitude, 
muſt, when actuated by the ſole ſpirit of 


their own inſtitution, produce the beſt 


effects in ſociety. 80 far, therefore, 
from holding their temporalities upon the 


which,jare. agreeable to the people; if 
theſe have any connection with their office 
at fall, the condition upon which they 
bald them muſt be, that they faithfully 
inſtruct the people according to their own 
belt, infor mation, | and,, without i coveting 
their applauſe or dreading their cenſure, 
point out their errors, as well as oon 
their piety. achid a 

„In treating "this. argument, che aun 
| een. for, orthodoxy. ought to have ſeen, 
ad if their zcal had not prevailed, over 


their 
Zn! 4 


This 18 one diſtinguiſhed part in the ex- 
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their better principles they undoubtedly 
would have ſeen, that the end of this 
inſtitution can only be defeated by two 
cauſes. It may be defeated by a diſfio- 
nourable paſſion for popularity, which 
leads the clergy themſelves to proſtitute 
their talents for the fake of vulgar ap- 
plauſe; and it may be defeated by re- 
ſtricting them, under the penalty of tem- 
poral puniſhments, to a particular ſet of 
opinions. Fatal to religion, and in ei- 
dent oppoſition to the intention of 'w 


the orthodox, in theory and practiee, 
have ever been pms yp e for 
both. tio) div Hors TT. od gh 
am not an eng to religitine/ites 
bliſmments. They are good or evil, like 
moſt other well · intended inſtitutions, ac 
cording to the principles on which they 
are conſtructed. The pernicious couſe- 
quences with which in every age they 
have been hitherto attended, have not 


proceeded from any thing 'neceffarily bad 
in their on nature, but from the all- 


providing policy of their founders ; WII, 


wig having 
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having an unſteady! proſpect: of their pro- 
per utility, and, not being. able, to deter- 
mine with preciſion the true line where 
their. good, effects ceaſed and their bad 
began, hare, in every inſtance, paſſed the 
limit, and wounded, religion, while they 
intended to protect it. Our own eſta- 
bliſhment may be adduced as an inſtance. 
By ſecuring their emphuments, aud place 
ing the power of admiſſion to the affice 
in their own, body; it has rendered the 
clergy independent of, thoſe. hom they 
as. defigned to inſtruct, and, conſequent- 
hy moved their, ſtrongeſt temptations 


falutary. The clergy, by this wiſe pro- 
vißon, may act as miniſters of Chriſt, not 
creatures.; of the people. But, in, their 
next ſtep, our eſtabliſhers have deſtroyed 
their gyn work, and rendered every end 
of the. inſtitution abortive. By requiring 
ſubſcription from theclergy to a paxticular 
(et. of, articles, they have, hound them 
219, the opinions of the multitude. as 
effectual ly as if they were hired during 


plealurs, and held, their, office, Ad; 


o 


to popularity. S far the effects of it ate 
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tion of Presching nothing but en was 
aprecable to their audience; 

I believe, however, though gaben 
tion has chis effect, and is now defended 
upon this principle; it was not originally 
inſtituted With this view. The founders 
of bur eſtabliſhment themſelves faw the 
abſurdity of making the people judges of 
their teachers. They have, in fact 
placed that power in their own body. 
The clergy alone can admit a candidate 
into the offfce of the miniſtry. and they 
alone can depoſe him. This is an ac- 
khowledgiment in point that they are the 
only competent judges of their own m 
bets/ Even the temporal emolumeiits'of 
the church, that every ſpecies of ſo um- 
natutal a dependance might bedeftrgyed,” 
have bech taken from the people: In 
theſe obvious points, the conſequeticed'6f 
this principle were evidently diſcerned; 
and it has, in fact, been rejected as Pre- 
Poterous. Or perhaps the oppoſite re- 
gulations Were o pro et that nature Ted 
mankind to adopt f em wi ithout teaſon- 
ing. "Whiarsher might Mar been chai; 


We 


them abortite, and defeat” their own 


urged as: an ubjection; the advocates for 


own favour, Thus, in order to fave ſub-. 


vantage of regular eſtabliſnments, and 


ohe: d There ts a Half W-de un in every caſe 
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1 that, after mak © 
ing theſe arrangements, the church would 
enact any inſtitution with a vic to render 


policy. If they have inſtituted ſubſcrip- 
tion. they have done it from a prineiple of 
zeal ſor the perpetuity of opinions which | 
they accounted! facred d without fore- 
ſeeing che conſequences, that it would 
embroil their other inſtitutions, and lead 
back the clergy to that popular depen- 
dance againſt which theychat taken ſuch 
precautions. In proceſs of time when 
was obſerved: to have this effect, and 


orthodoxy were under a neceſſity gither of 
profiting by experience, and aboliſhing 1 
the practice, or of adopting the objection, 7” 
and turning it into an argument in their Wl 


ſcriptign, they haye given apevery ad- 


adopted reaſonin 


sii 
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which Mahometans would be aſhamed of. 
—[ have made theſe obſervations to ſnew. 
the fallacy of Mr. Dunlop's argument. 
It is the duty oſ the clergy; it is implied 
in the. original obligations of their office, 
* can be ſet aſide by no human regula- 
tions, to 1 enlighten the people, to con- 
duct them to truth, as well as to virtue. 
The contrary principle, however ingeni- 
ouſly it may be explained, is undoubtedly: 
abſurd ; and, if there are any of our reli- 
zious conſtitutions which: require to be 
lupported by ſuch 2 principle, we can 
only ſay that this very circumſtance is a 
preſumption againſt them, and an ad- 
1 1 o 
ennie 5 © BIB 14, 139 49 fed aide; E 
- 1 6(f20400 58! $5333 Wis, 19, 10, 018187 Gy, 7 


r 1 5 


man's enjoying bi * 7 
is agreeable fot i EK: OE is age lr that be Sr | 
thought of making bent) y The condition. It is cer- 


tainly-a- more equitable ne,; and more agtecable- to 


the ſpirit of chtiſtianity. —— a clergyman may N 
de haneſt, and yet ceaſe to be a chriſtian,” Shall 'a 


chriſtian ſociety: hire him to preach againſt chriſti - 


Jie —1 affirm that this is impoſſible. pon ſup- 


poſition that the chriſtian religion is true, it is-impoſ* 
X idle 
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> Tt'isin win thenzrts ar nſt 4 
fefortmation' from the — the 
people. R cletgymun muſt not ſhrink 
from his duty becauſe it may bo attended 
with danger. But i is: the danger ſo great 
ds-theſs managers would perſuade us? 
believe it would not be difficult 0 fhew 
hat a refbrmation is pratticable even 
their own principles:: Hogg u! S1.5t Kh 
elf indeed, a rebellion were to be the 
conſequence” of attempting a meaſure of 
uns nature, and the ſcruples of ſont 
people are as clamorous as ii this were ac- 
tually the event dreaded if the lives or 
properties of the clergy themſelves were 
threatened ; or if there were even! an p- 
pfehenſion that, in ſuch an event, the 
people would deſert: the altars, and our 
VBrutors become mere voces clamantium 
in deſerto, there might be ſome ne 


10 ü 22 NIL} &1 14616] r e 

E 
2 christen. . Ne may, indeed, ceaſe, tp, be orb. 
Thie is what they fear, and, therefore, they f, 
think, . an inſufficient ſecurity.— What a fl. 
dus religion muſt that . 
5 — EVE. 
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dt Sratand exdintred? Ze 
fol caution. Theſe: would, indeed, be 
man of ſame firmieſa. But every body 
who knows the preſent ſtate of teligion in 
this kingdom is! ſenſible that no fuch 
mighty revolutions are to be apprehended, 
The bare mention of ſuch events, pro» 
ceeding frotn ſuch a cauſe, ig fulficient to 
expoſe the ſuppoſition n 
Lat us attend one moment to the fact 
as it ſtands. at preſent; and has ood now 
ſor ſome time The people of this king 
dom are divided, upon the point of colir 
gion, into two great factions the Eſta- 
bliſhed . Ohurch, and the Diſſenters. The 
latter faction is made up of, all thoſe ſpi- 
rits whoſe combuſtible materials render 
thetatraubleiſorne/in the ſociety.) of fober 
people. and it is cecruited and houtiſhed 
by a perpetual influx: of the ſame fiery 
matter. The former faction conſiſts of 
the reſt of theaki and left 
der by che ſeparation ler this matter; 


which takes Wing, abd flies of, by this. 
channel, as afl as it 3s produced: This is 
one great A Fug <4 
| "2. =P chur 7 
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church, and which the ciyil ſociety, de- 
riye from toleration. If, theſe ſublimated 
ſpirits had no channel of egreſs, but were 
Pent up by law, within; the mounds of 


Jence:en-every thing near them, and pro- 
duce ſuch conſtant exploſions as might 
Make church and. ſtate, and light 
the Whole ſociety into a flame. The 
only conſequence, therefore, of a refor- 
mation, ſuppaſing it to be difagreeable to 
the people, Would be an increaſed cfflux 
of theſe dangerous ſpizits;>—whoſe mate- 
rials, being already prepared, are ready 
40 Kindle at any incident, and who would, 


oonſequently, ſeparate themſelves from 
ihs reſt of us, and leave the whole: body 


ot 22 J % hs , % > 30 
P ‚ on ee, _ 


ia a ſounder, ate than ĩt was, before. But 10 
exen this ſeparation, ſuppoſing, what 1s 1 
abſurd enough, that it ould be a diſad- 0 
vantage, would not be be conſiderable on oy 
.this-occaſion. The principle on which wy | 
our Diſſenters ſeparated, and ſtill ſtand WM - wh 


diſtinct from the Eſtabliſhment, is this, 
They alledge that the ; eſtabliſhed. clergy 
have departed. Lows our ſtandards, and 


ace preach 


Ohta: zog 
preach doctrines different from thoſe ſet- 
tled by their Own original conftitations, 
Thie orthodox part of our clergy refuſe 
this,” and appeal for the truth of what 
they affitm to our Funke, engagements. 


faQt; and have anne this additional ad- 

vantage from tlie denial of ft, that they 
reproach/ our practice as being contrary to 
qut profeſſed” principles,” and charge us 


with diſingenuity in entering into engage 


ments which we mean not to obſerve, and 
whith, "accordingly, we every day violate 


without cetemöny. The eotifequetice, 


therefore, of aboliſhing theſe engagements 
would not, in reality, be any ſenſible in- 
cteaſe to theit faction. Every body who 
is difatisfied with our depatture from the 
riginal foutidations joins them at any rate, 
nd every body may judge from his mi- 
niſter's Own mouth whether fuch a depar- 
tüte has been made of not. But the con- 
ſequence would be the vindicating our- 

ſeltes from a very grievous accuſation, 
and depriving the Diſſenters, in their 
faction capacity, of a argument which 
X 3 gains 
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gains they! more-prolelytes; and which, 
ſuppoſing it true: is more reproaehſul to 


the church than any ether argument they 
cun adduce. They — any 


conſiderable increaſe of proſelytes on this 


ovtaſion;' There would be no additional 
reaſon given, bur the contrary.” Thei8e. 
ceffion ſtands upon che fuppofttien Wilt 
whatever" we may profels;'6up use 
ure actually different from lie origin 
doctiines of thb church. Thie they 
trenly believe“ This" evety ons of ohr 
on members can ready judge of. The 
refuſal of this; in the eyes of the 5 
is only an aggiavation of Gur guiltz abd 
an additional feaſun for ſeceſſion. Agan 
with regard to the Eſtabliſbdment itſol, 
the ſang obſervations ate goed. 
' ctetgy- ate divided into two” factions 
the orthodox" and thoſe wem, fer the 
ſake of diſtinctioſ, e may cal the mo- 
rab elergy. The difference between theſe 
is twoldid They differ wath regard to 
tte doctrines of chriſtianitg, and with 
regard to the vgulations of- We church 
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dox profeſs. thoſe doctrines, or nearly thoſe 
doctrines, for which the Diſſenters eon- 
tend 3 and which having, without doubt, 
been the original dectrines of this church. 
baſtow all the advantage upon this part of 
their cauſe Which it ean derive from anti- 
quitys + The, ſecond ſubject of difference 
regards che regulations of, the church 
concerning theſe, doctrines, and is more 
problematical. The orthodox affirm that 
the church has eſtabliſnied theſe doctrines 
as the only and per petnal dockrines of, this 
church: that, in conſequence af this, 
ſhe requires a particular ſubſcription, from 
every clergyman, . to every ont af theſe 
doctrines ; and likewiſe an engagement, 
under the penalty of expulſion, nexer. 
while he continues a miniſter of/ this 
church, to depart from any of them. Upon 
this ground they join the Diſſenters, and 
reproach their moral brethren with diſ- 
ſingenuity, and breach of engagement. 
Their antagoniſts, again, contend that 
the ſubſcription is only general, and that 
ibo engagement of adherence. reſpects a | 
| i This argument has al- 
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tread} been difcuſfedl“ What I would 
obſerve here is 1 Buppofing! the deffred 
reformation to tate place, it would pro- 
due ho acruaf difference upon the religi- 
Sus opinions ef the parties. The ortho- 
Ge would not be. prohibited, any more 


chan they are at preſent, from preaching 


what doctrines they judged proper. The 
moral clergy too would preach juſt as they 


do at this hour. Perſuaſion would be 
. the only means which could be employed 


ks. proſelytes ; and ſome would join 
the one elaſs of teachers, 00mm the other, - 


Skactly us they did formerly. The only 
elleet ſuch a reform could produce would 

be, che removing from ono part of the 
olergy every. pretence of reproaching their 
biethren, and putting it out of the power 
þ "of all to Werra one another with proſecu- 

tions- Ne commotion, no. addition 
eoeſfon could follows” The elergy would 
Preach, the people would hear, acording 
as they felt themſelves diſpgſed, juſt as 
they do at preſent: only with this ad- 
vantage to the cauſe. of truth and virtue, 


that; the 3 of animoſity! among 
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the clergy themſelves heing removed, the 
.wrathfyl. paſſions would ſubſide, they 
would ceaſe to contend, they would: ex- 
hibit to the nation more of the meek ſpirit 
which, ſhould. actuate their Or ders 3 they 
would, conſequently, draw more reſpect 


from all ranks, and the n 
Wire en * 26 2005 bac 
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8 the ing enious gentleman to * I have, al- 
4 myſelf obli ed for 4 num p of 
0 Rei — upon · Mis tract, williesthat 


I had entered into a farther detail upon this . 
and dgfrubed the. zwe leading, parties in this 


hee more  minutely: as his ideas and mine upon t . 
ubſeck are perfectly Bee think 1 85 ex- 


preſs myſelf better than in hi on words.” od 


11246 The diſtinction of theſe parties, ſays he, is well 


undexſtogd, in this gountry by their appearances. hot 
n church -courts and j in the pulp pit. The fir 
128 © ih Their ſermons, "writings, and ny 3, 5 


10 che y tem 6f doditines embraced by thelf fore- 
fathers, contained in the Weſtminſter confeſſion; and 
eſtabliſhed. (as tbey think), by act of parliament ; 
and are ſtartled at the leaſt deviation from it let it 
bear' never fo hard U upon the more cles, Voitl 
es of their brethren, Vet in [mittets of mere 
e chuteh- goverument, patticularly in the 
ſetrlement of pariſhes according; to law and preſen- 
117 tations, 
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Theſe apprebended difficulties are Qitl 
fatther diminiſhed. When we come to 
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tations, the aeg of the orthodox or hig 
party are very tender of theit own confciences and 
thoſe of the people. Here they declaim againſt 'etcle- 
ſiaſtical tyranny: they aſſert the right of private 
judgment in its utmoſt extent, ſo far as to vindicate 
ery man in following his own prejudices, humout, 
and Caprice: Here they ſet up the authority of con- 
ſcience in oppoſition to the authority both of the par- 
liament and the church. On the, other hand, che 
mgderate party, as they affect to call themlelyes, haye 
no ſcruple to give a ready obedience to civil and eccle- 
Raſtieal authority, and to require the fame obedichce 
from others in matters: of diere <rder; and church» 
Weft Jeb they rater rheinſalyes: as þy no 
means bound to pay the {ame implicit obedience to it 
in matters. of Faith.” Hete” they tifät they Adye in 
bal right to judge for thethſelves as thel? forefathers 
had: chat they lie under original obligations to be 
taindfol, ce Chriſt and his truth which, ng ſubſegueat 
obligations can alter or cancel, They Perf not, 
therefore, to bring the eſtabliſhed ſtandards of the 
church to the teſt of ſtill more ancient and authentic 
ſtandards, even the ſcriptures. They affect "to dif- 
tinguiſh themſelves by their learning and free enquiry, 
and by rational, moral, and ſcriptural preaching 
Ehe former, party are reſpected and revered by i 
populace, being conſidered by them as the aflertors 9 
their rights, and the guardians of the ancient Far. 
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particulars;/''and' confider” the different 
ſchemes of teformation” which might'be 
fallen upon. At preſent I ſhall point out 
five, noticing, as we go along, to to. what 
this pretended beten * mau ln 
* 23 iE eb $15 V3. 41 10810641 
rf, "The vate of our - ſubſcription 
might. be altered, "Inſtead of ſubſcribing 

our aſſent to the confeſſion as a ſyſtem o 
belief, we might ſubſcribe it pans 
What offence could the people talce at 
this? It Would ſtill continue to be ſu ub- 


ſcribed; and in the ſenſe which its com 


poſers themſelves intended that ĩs, not 
as infallible, not as an abſolute: rule of 
faith and practice, but, to uſe their own 


terms, **.as an help in both.“ I know 


not how it is in other parts of the king 
dom, but Where I Kye T8 am "polttive that 
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The latter are REES and efteem 64 by the ; peogle 
of rank, ſenſe, and learning in this country. Ang 
though the. firſt have a greater appearance © of Andkit 

and ſeverity of manners, yet the generality of a 


are # 


far ot x wv nl I think be bas 
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the peop ple would even ame their, mini- 
er if they. thought he ſubſcribed in any 
ather: ſenſe. Vet this, ample, barmleſs 
finp,taken would remove the great part 
of che grievance. j 

5 — mc 


gles. of peace, I mean every clergyman 
might ſubſcribe them not as true; but as 
odtrines which, for the ſake of peace, 
oh engaged not to: contradict . If the 


of Gloatoſitr = A Perſuaded 
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9 pro "this "Ne TE its ee 10 
pracficabllity's conli 1 Ho in theinfelves; WE Hüve the 


authority of our mother church, the beöcant church 


Shall we not follow the example 6f our 
Pw V Would | 10 eo d that Js Knox | were alive 
1 Is moment! 2 | „ 
In bim 1 Would Rnd 7 z vigorous, and undaunted 
ſupporter. He would ſave me the trouble of anſwer- 
12 55 anſwers which are to be Witten to this tio. 
5 hs A et; a little of. his pie, 2 us i 
8 day! 
1 am berfugded. that he . the firſt ; man to ar- 
the reformation of his own.r ulations. Per- 
haps, indeed, he would not now A it Practicable. 
Church- governors would, at leaſt, tell! kim fo; 3 Þ "but 
furs- I am he would attempt it. 
He 


Loe 


They Pg, be fabſctibed as atti- 


of Geneya. Sbe has actually taken this ſtep ſome | 
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the government that it has a right to inter- 
meddle in religious affairs, and that it ĩs 
for its intereſt to do ſo, this certainly 
would fully anſwer that intention. There 
could be no obſtacles to this innovation 
from that quarter. I doubt, however, 
or rather I have no doubt about it, how 
far any . miniſter could, in conſeience, 
ſubſcribe i in this ſenſe. He is certain 


20 114 in 
He had too much b of mind not to.acknow- 
ledge an error, and too much, honeſty not to endes- 
vour to amend i it. Were he alive, and it was an un- 
ſpeakable loſs to the chureh of Scotland, which he 
modelled, that ever he died—l fay, were John Knox 
alive at this day, I am . perſuaded, h he would. concur in 
this great work, even though be were re one of the 
miniſters of Edinburgh, nn WS 
True, he would n meet with oppoſition oh. 1 
make not the leaſt doubt but there are diſpurants in 
this kingdom at preſent who would contradict him to 
big faces. ang geſend his own , inſtitutions a gainſt' im- 


e ande Sat (fv 


1 
5 N27 1 am 5 inclined to believe that, long = 
time, they would have ſerved him with a bel of 
hereſy before the Synod of Glaſgow 1 Ayr, and 
charged him with difimulation and perjury in "the 
cots Magazine, for having had the' preſumption to 
retraQ ſome of his own opinions, and e 
Aunſelf W ws, 
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g18 Tur Religious Hund be 
engaged, by the very nature of his office; 
to; preach What he thinks to beorrurdl 
This would be a ccuster-engagement, 
It would-be an engagement to conceal the 
truth in certain eircumſtances : An en- 
gagement to Which, 1am afraid, the 
«poſtls.. Paal never would have ſubs 
mitted; ho techoned it his duty to der 
clare: the whple counſel of God. „At the 
' ſame time, it would be bettet to put the 
affair attually. upon this footing, than to 
pretend. that. it is hpon. this footing, while 
in fact, it is. not upon this footing. As 10 
the people. tho con ſequences of this 
ep: would centaivly. be moſt agreeable to 
them They would then never hear their 
Audpriteuppipioua contradicded. They 
10 more, and they would expect no more. 
Great part of the: preſent odium againſt. a 
winiſter of the goſpel ho inculeates 
morality ariſes from this circumſtance, that 
he is thought to have broke an engage - 
ment. They ate not ſo abſurd as to cla: 
mur againſt him for preaching bis real 
ſentiments, but for preaching them in the 


face of a promiſe to the contrary, No- 
8 thing 
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thiag has a greater tendency to diminiſh 


the moral dignity of a clergyman in the 


eyes of his people than an opinion of this 
nature. There is ſomething little in it. 
At the ſame time the people, as well as 
the church, ought to be undeceived in 
this point. They ought to be told that 
a” elergyman is as free, notwithſtanding 
ſubſoription, to change his opinions; 
upon conviction, as any other man; and, 
dchen he receives better information, that 
it ic alſo his duty to communicate it to 
hispeoplgy!110t cd rin OD ese 
ah A review chr be nude of the 
articles of ſubſcription themſelves, and 4 
conſequent concert entered into betwixt 
articles; from the liſt to be” ſubſcribed; 
which ate the ſubject of conteſt ; leaving 
every miniſter” at liberty to preach upon 
chem or not according as his conſcience 
may direct him. In ſhort, let only 
choſe articles be propoſe d for ſubſcription, 
in the truth of which both parties are 
agreed. This ſtep too would be preciſely 
agretable to the ãpirit of the firſt corn · 
m of confeſſions, and to the ſpirit of 


Our 
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our. compilers in particular. The Weſt« 
minſter divines, as is well known, pro- 
poſed their articles of faith in t he moſt 
mitigated ſenſe, and expreſſed them in 
the moſt mitigated. terms, with this 
very intention, that a greater number of 
all denominations might be able to acoede 


to them. They, in fact, propoſed only 


thoſe articles, and in that ſenſe of them, 
in which the greater part were agreed; 
leaving out all thoſe high ſenſes which 
would have been the unavoidable ſubject 
of diviſion. Let us follow their wiſe ex- 
ample. I cannot think that the orthodox 
party would refuſe to concut in this mo- 

tion. Tbe moderate part of them cer- 
tainly would not. It would alſo pleaſe 
thoſe of the other party who axe diſatiſ- 
fied with our preſent confeſſion, and ho 


yet cannot think of giving up confeſſions 


altogether; thoſe, in ſhort, who. proceed 


upon this principle, that any confeſſion. is | 


better than naue. In the laſt, place, it 
would be a worthy precedent, and a great 


example ſet by our church for their ſur | 


ceſſors in future ages, and for Lea 
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chatches, tolimitate. It proceeds upon 
this moſt reaſonable principle, that, if c- 
feſſtons are neceſſary, every ſet of clergy=” * 
men have an undoubted right, at leaſt. 
to make their - own confeſſion. What 
rendets this principle the more reaſonablee 
is, the ſucceſſive variation of knowledge, 

and: tie proteſtant datum of human al. 
libility. We have, additional to Al theſe 115 
motivesg an actual precedent for it in our 
owh church. It is a fact that we have 
already altered our confeſſion. This can- 
not be denied. Why not do it a ſeconk 
time? Or a third, or a fourth time? Or 
as often as it ſhall become neceſſary? T do 
not ſee that the oppoſition to well up- 15 
ported A motion could be very great in 
this kingdom. Would to Gol the pa-. Noa 
tice-wete once introduced into every pro- 
teſtant ehurch in Chriſtendom ! we neber 
can b&-faid to be reformed from poem 
until this take place. 7 

4b, What if the practice of ſubſeripe" 
tion ti human creeds were aboliſhed Alto 
gether? This would be the moſt bete 
chene of reformation · Our preſent 

9031610 Y con- 
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confeſſion" never, in fact, was ſubſcribed 
till after the revolution. Why not bring 
the church back to that foundation? Let 
it be ſufficient to ſubſcribe the ſcriptures, 
What could the people ſay to this? Would 
they give the Confeſſion of Faith the 
preference to the ſcriptures? I dare to ſay, 
if the affair were properly repreſented to 
them, there are none of them fo ignorant 
as to balance, for any conſiderable time, 

between the two books. 

57h, The foregoing ſchemes would re- 
quire the concurrence of the legiſlature, 
and may, therefore, be thought by ſome 
to be ſtill attended with ſome degree of 
labour. There is one reform, however, 
of an eaſier nature. It depends entirely 
upon the clergy themſelves. It requires 
no foreign aſſiſtance. It is in the church's 
own power, and may be carried into eſ- 
fect by her in her own capacity. It could 
excite no murmuring. It is, that we would 
only take the trouble to explain, and de- 
clare a point in our own conſtitution. It 
- has been proved, I think beyond the poſ- 


e, of a diſpute, that the Formula of 


4 1711 
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171 f is illegal; that even the Formula of 
1694 has exceeded the act of parliament _ 
and that the clauſe of adherence, in both 
Formulas; implies no engagement to 
leave the church upon a change of ſenti- 
ment. The conſequence from theſe facts 
is, that the public engagements of this 
church confiſt merely in a general approba- 
tion of our confeſſion, and a promiſe of 
honeſty. Neither church nor ſtate require 
more, and no candidate can legally be 
obliged to engage for more. Let this, 
then, once for all, and to prevent every 
poſſibility of future miſtake, be declared 
to be the ſenſe of the church upon this 
point. Let the Formula of 1711 be 
formally aboliſned as illegal; let that of 
1694 be corrected and adjuſted to the act 
of parliament; and let the clauſe of adhe- 
rence be defined, I am ſenſible the or- 
thodox will conteſt the facts on which 
this reform proceeds; and, the longer 
it remains unexamined, their plea will 
become the more plauſible. Let it, 
therefore, without more delay, be en- 
quired into. It is the indiſpenſable duty 
| Y 2 of 
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of the church. to: do this. - She owes this 
to truth, to her own reputation, and to 
the remonſtrances of her members. If 
ſhe has exceeded the powers veſted in her 
by. parliament, it is incumbent on. her, 
as an eſtabliſhment, to repair her miſtake, 
and recognize the laws of her country. 
If ſhe has paſſed her own. conſtitutions, 
it is a piece of juſtice. which the owes * 
herſelf. I can fee no poſſible good end it 
can ſerve to ſuffer this point to remain 
longer ambiguous. The deciſion of it 
would anſwer a noble one. If, contrary 
to my' preſent conviction; the iſſue ofthis 
enquiry ſhould prove favoarable to the 
* This:i is the moſt feaſible ſcheme of reformation. 
15 b indeed, exceedingly practicable ; - and, if it be 
” "not attempred, I deſpair of ever ſeeing our church 
Hibve in the buſineſs. It ſeems to be the only chance 
e have left; and if we neglect to improve it we may 
give up every future hope of liberty. There is one 
Way, however, by which the church may be forced 
upon this enquiry. Should ſome ſpirited candidate 
for probation refuſe, upon the foundation of lnw, to 
Aubſcribe our preſent Formula, our aſſembly would be 


obliged, in courſe of buſineſs, to take it formally into 


conſideration, and to determine its legality. 
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otthodox hypotheſis, we are, at leaſt, in 
no worſe condition than formerly. At 
this moment we are proceeded againſt as 
if that hypotheſis were true, as if the law 
were expreſs, and every circumſtance 
found to be in heir favour. Beſides, the 
point would then be determined, and 
the oppreſſion under which we labour be 
manifeſt. It would then be the duty of 
the church to apply the remedy, and 
amend her own conſtitution. In that 


cafe, let the proper powers be ſeriouſly 


called upon. If our ſubſcription is not 
general, let it be made ſo; and let the 
clauſe of adherence be thrown out as ut- 
terly abſurd. This is the only ſubſcrip- 
tion, if we | muſt have a ſubſcription, 
which is agrecable to the ſpirit of chriſti- 
anity, and can be eb to proteſtant 
principles. The people could not, they 
would not oppoſe this. They are not ſo 
unreaſonable. There are many of them 
that do not believe every article of the 
confeſſion themſelves, and more of them 
that do not underſtand it. There could be 
no ſerious oppoſition from this quarter. 

Y 3 They 
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They know that, in fact, this is the 
ſenſe of many of their teachers already; 
and a declaration, in words, to this pur- 
poſe would not ſurpriſe them. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that, in ſuch 
an event, they would be diſpoſed to give 
the clergy additional credit for their 
honeſty, | 
In eftimating the force of the ſuppoſed 
oppoſition, there is one | circumſtance 
which we ought not to loſe fight of. It 
is, that this is a tranſaction among the 
clergy themſelves, Perhaps it would not 
be difficult to convince the people that it 
is wholly out of their province; that 
clergymen are the beſt judges of their 
own regulations; and that chriſtian 
liberty is nat thereby in the leaſt en- 
croached on, Admitting there might be 
Difſenters ; What then? Where would 
be the harm of this? Every chriſtian poſ- 
ſeſſes the right of private judgment, and 
may follow that paſtor who is moſt 
agreeable to him, Why not exerciſe his 
right? It is what he does already. 1 
* 7 ann ker n $f 
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For the fake. of thoſe, who might be 
afraid of the conſequences of any of theſe 
regulations to the church af Scotland as 
« diſtinct church,” — we. might add a 
folemn renunciation of popery, an engage 
ment to maintain the preſent form of 
church government as it is eſtabliſhed, 
in this kingdom, and an acknowledg- 
ment of her authority as a ſociety. The 
happy conſequences of this reform might 
be painted, without exaggeration, in the 
moſt glowing colours. I confine. myſelf 
here to its practicability. 1 

That a reformation, is practicable, ſets 
ting reaſons, of peace aſide, ſo far as,it re- 
gards the church; is evident likewiſe from 
this circumſtance, that a majarity of the 
clergy in Scotland are, at this day, con- 
vinced of its. propriety, Poſſibly 1 may 
be miſtaken in my calculation; but, if lg 
be the caſe, what becomes of the alledgec 
impracticability? To 118 ſources is it 
to be traced * ? | 

This 


fe an indifference 7 religion; to a callouſ- 
neſs, the mark of a diſſipated age, which binders 
men from feeling the impropriety of their own con- 
| Y 4 duct; 
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This citcumſtance, indeed, with re- 
ſpect o the point of practicability, W 
ter be the barometer of every church. If 
it holds here, it is a moſt cettain mark 
that ours is ripe for a revolution. And 
there is no method of determining i it but 
to let the parties try tlieir ſtrength. 
Thus it appears that, of theſe The 
ſchemes, none of them would, in all 
probability, meet with much ations 
all of them are practicable; any one of 
them executed would ſet us free from 
our preſent diſagreeable ſituation, and be 
attended with infinite advantages. While 
men proceed upon genetal- reaſonings, 
and expatiate in general aſſertions, the 
field of debate is endleſs. Reduce them 
to particulars, and all their argumenta- 
tions and impracticabilities appear to be 
gde more than a ne bk dong 
1W9 AST 1} 
duct; to a narrow b eur. N 10 a 
phlezmatic prudence, which extinguiſhes the gene · 
raus fetvour of ſentiment, which bounds the views 
within the circle of perſons and parties, and will for 
ever prevent us from engaging in any ſcheme which 
has, no object bat the common advantage. 


words, 
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words, invented to elude reaſoning, and 
colour over the indolence of churchmen. 
Neceſſity, utility, duty, practicability; 
urge with repeated inſtances. How 
long ſhall they urge in vain? 0m. 
It is time to come to à concluſion. 
One cannot take leave of ſo intereſting a 
ſubject without being in ſome concern 
for the event. The preſent ſituation of 
our religious affairs is very aſtoniſhing, 
Upon a review, it appears ſo extremely 
extraordinary, that it is to be preſumed 
it cannot continue long. Matters Teeny 


ending to ſome great eriſis. The repre- 


ſentation which I have attempted to give 
of the preſent ſtate of our religious eſta- 
bliſhment is intended, not ſo much to 
filence the oppoſite party; I verily believe 
this is impoſſible; as, by ſtating the real 
doplorable ſituation of affairs, to ſtimu- 
late both parties, even upon their own”. 
principles, to apply a remedy. Com- 
plaints are made of grievances on both 
ſides, and loud ones. The honeſt of all 
denominations would rejoice to ſee them 
removed. Suffer me, therefore, to ad- 
e dreſs 
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dreſs you both with this view. And, 
firſt, let me apply myſelf to the orthodox 
party. I give you the precedence, gentle- 
men! on account of your antiquity. 
High anceſtry is allowed by the vulgar.— 
and you ſet no ſmall value on their opi- 
nion, to be a very powerful foundation 
of regard; eſpecially but I would not 
inſinuate that this is your caſe here 
people have no other merit to recommend 
them. I know that it has not been diſ- 
agreeable to you to ſee me, through the 
whole of this performance, ſtand ſo much 
upon ceremony with you. You are not 


averſe to diſtinctions, eſpecially when you 


chance to be compared with the other 
party; and, when I can do it, as here, 
without offending againſt truth, you ſhall 
be indulged. Come, then; and let us 
reaſon” the point together. You com- 
plain, ye venerable deſcendants of Calvin 
that many of the opinions of John Knox 
are no more regarded in theſe days than if 


they were not his; and that the preſent 


generation are as eager to think for them- 
e if the Aſſembly of Divines at 
Hen Weſt⸗ 


22 
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Weſtminſter had not thought before them. 
You” are particularly concerned for the 
young Students of Divinity, who, you 
ſay, are made Heretics by“ reading; and 
you aſk, with tears in your eyes, if people 
go on to read and to think in this man- 
ner, what will become of the ancient 
Church of Scotland? And truly, my Re- 
verend Fathers! it muſt be confeſſed ſhe 
will be in ſome danger. But what gives 
you greateſt pain is the abuſes which the 
doctrine of faith hath introduced into the 
church. Who could have thought that 


any evil could haye ariſen to you from 


that quarter? Not ſatisſied with the ſpi 
ritual gewards annexed to this beloved 


word, , for it would not be orthodox to 


call it a virtue, and if I called it a grace 
you would think I ſneered, I therefore 
call it a word, —for its farther encourage 
ment, and that you might not be want- 
ing on aur parts, you took the liberty 
to add to theſe ſpiritual benefits ſome re- 
wards of a temporal nature. With this 
view. I mean to encourage fairh—you 


* See the Scots Magazine for January 1768. 
| made 
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made an act that whoever would believe 
the Confeſion, and declare ſo publickly 
without being aſhamed of it, ſhould be 
entitled to the higheſt emoluments of the 
church, — and not otherwiſe.” But ecce 
opt mannum veſtrurum! For this act was 
no ſooner made than ſuch a multitude of 


believers ruſhed in, that even the moſt 
zealous partizans of faith took umbrage, 
and began to wiſh ſome of them out 
at ain. 'You began to think there were 
too many daily added to the church, and 
that many of theſe bad eveh too much 
faith. So. much were matters altered. 
In ſhort, you " ſuſpetted them, and you 
were at no pains to conceal your ſuſpi- 
Lions of dimimuldtich. This you were 
the readler to do when you reflected that 
faith, ard in this caſe fully as much as in 
an other, was the gift of God, and had 
no connection with human probability. 
But what 1 Is moſt grievous in your eyes, 
tome, 'v 957 ou had reaſon to think, 
really b ve 1 theſe deArines 7 at the time 
they Taid To, among others Mr. Ferguſ- 


fon, have been known, as they advanced 
in 
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in years, and, as ſome alledge, in know- 
ledge; to become gradually of a contrary 
opinion, and at laſt to _ degenerate, into 
profeſſed adyocates againſt them. Theſe 
are the men whoſe opinions, you com- 
plain, no words can bind ; who are per- 
petually reading and thinking, and truſt- 
ing to their own underſtandings ; who, 
conſequently, in courſe of time,. come 
to. ſee errors even in the Confeſſion, of 
Faith ;. who, in fine, are raſh enough to 
publiſh their diſcoveries to the world, 
and fo, at laſt, completely perjure them- 
ſelves. From all theſe circumſtances you 
raiſe a moſt grievous lamentation. And 
deſervedly, for it muſt be confeſſed there 
is a great deal of truth in them. But, 
admitting all your complaints to be 
ever ſo well-founded, - what are you to 
do? What do you reckon your duty in 
lo critical an emergency? You profeſs 
yourſelves to be men of fincerity, and 
intereſted in the cauſe of righteouſneſs. 
At the ſame time, you muſt be ſenſible 


that, while affairs remain in the preſent 


8 12 fſttuation, 
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ſituation, theſe complaints f yours muſt 
continue, probably grow worſe. What, 
then, is to be done? There is but one 
remedy. Remove the original cauſe of 
them. Take away, as far as lies in your 
power, all temptations to inſincerity. 
This will be doing virtue a real ſervice. 
Aboliſh your Formula, correct your con- 
ſeſſion, and put your ſubſcription on a 
different footing. You may ſafſely truſt 
the cauſe of orthodoxy with itſelf, with - 
out propping it by ſo many external ſup - 
porters. As Gamaliel ſaid, in what you 
will think a ſimilar caſe, If it be che 
cauſe of the Lord and of truth, it will 
ſand : if it be not, neee it not 
go to deſtruction ? 


Even upon ſuppoſition han - Gd 
of the queſtion. is the right one, ſtill 1 


would urge you to reformation; The 


effects of your policy have, you ſec, in 
the event, proved contrary to all your 
expectations. Your confeſſions, your 
Formulas, and your boaſted: eſtabliſh- 
| ments have deceived you. Inſtead of 
producing 
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producing righteouſneſs and peace, they 
have produced, according to your 'own 
account, contentions, diſſimulations, and 
perjuries. Conformity of opinion has 
been ſo far from being promoted, that 
the church is divided into as many fects 
at this day, ſome will think into more, 
as the moſt ſanguine advocates for con- 
feſſions could have dreaded had every 
man, without reſtraint, been allowed to 
think for himſelf ſince the foundation of 
our religious conſtitution. Nor has or- 
thodoxy, which was the leaſt you could 
have propoſed, been able to preſerve itſelf 
pure even in the Eſtabliſnment jtſelf. 
Some, you fay, ſteal into the ehureh by 
diſſembling their ſentiments at the very 
entrance; others obtain new light, and 
change their opinions afterwards; the 


doctrines of the church are no longer the 


doctrines of her members; her internal 
ſyſtem is almoſt entirely altered; ortho- 
doxy declines apace, and hereſy gains 
ground, and becomes every day more for- 
midable. To what purpoſe, then, are 
eiten all 
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all.your: conſtitutions? Name me one 
ſingle good effect which they have ever 


produced. If their intention was, to pro- 
mote; virtue, the event hath. been the 
very contrary. If you meant to engou- 
rage uniformity, they have failed here 
too. If you thought they would ſecure 
orthodoxy, how egregiouſly have you been 
miſtaken ? But their correction, perhaps 
I might ſay their final abolition, will in- 
jure none of all_theſe, Upon your own 
principles, therefore, you ought imme- 
diately to ſet about reforming. I reaſon 


here upon the ſuppoſition that the doc- 


triges which theſe conſtitutions are in- 
tended to guard are agreeable, to the 
| ſcriptures... But what if they are not, 
and ou have all this time, againſt the 
truths of God, been ſuppotting We, cauſe 
of Belial ? we aww! 3:2; lamp, 


| Far you of the other party. —I need 


not ſpend, much time in urging a refor- 
mation upon you. You are already con- 


vinced 1 its ee. But you want 
reſolution 


„ 


endeten Witt I. more vegret, yon 
want unity. Were you to combine, and 
be firm to your on ſentiments; where 
is the force that could oppoſe you? But 
you are divided, you are irreſolute. In 
the mean time, your enemies loudly in- 
ſult over you, and the ſabted cauſe of 
truth, for which you ought to ſuffer 
every extremity, lies bleeding from the 
wounds of bigotry. Vet one time or 
other the noble ſtand will be made. 
Some generous defenders will ſtep forth, 
and wipe off the ignominious impreſſion. 
And what time, ye reverend leaders of 
the church! can be more proper than th 
preſent ? A ſpirit is up in theſe king - 
doms which, I truſt, will not be laid but 
in the ruins of ſuperſtition and hypoctiſy. 
In the mean time, I would urge you with 
but one topic, and then let the ſtorm 
take its courſe. But this topic is perſo · 
nal. Vour characters, your characters, 
— all that is dear to virtuous men, — 
your honeſty and good faith, have been 
attacked in the moſt atrocious manner. 
b 2 — 
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Will you fit'tamely<dowre withithis,:rand 
hear yourſelves publickly branded with 
the nathes Ef perfured: men, and ſcanda- 
lots diſſembleròb? "Chiſtian"charity"'re- 
quires not ſuch à factifiees! They have 
| provoked the battle, and Jer''it roll upon 
bew. '2 Da their weapons of u 0 
the ground; and, by one reſblute ſtep, 
put it out of their power for ever to te- 
new the accuſation. You ſay you are 
convinced of your own integrity. And 
do you reſt ſatisfied with that? No, that 
is not ſufficient. You are men of public 
characters, and W 0 to be above ſuſ- 
picion. 
But then the peace of the country 
Still the peace of the country.— Ve cold 
politicians ! it cannot be more diſturbed 
than it is already. This unhappy coun- 
try is divided into as many religious ſecs 
as it will hold. Your opinions are known 
in fac; why will you not avow them in 
name? The people have already ſeparated 
from you on this very account, and the 


5 2 ſtep you can mw take will furniſh 
them 
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them with no additional, reaſons. But J 
wrong ſo. glorious. a cauſe in reaſoning 
upon-it after this manner. When truth 
is the ſubject in debate, ſhall we meanly 
deſcend to argue upon foundations of po- 
licy# Go, then, ye diſintereſted patriata 
continue to conſult the welfare of your 
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8 many people may be defirous:of 

ſeeing the Letter which waz the 
immediate occaſion of this diſpute; as it 
is, beſides, a ſort of curioſity in itſelf, 
and may throw light upon the preſent 
ſtate of religion in Wild country 5 'F ſhall 
here inſert it entire. 


Copy of a Letter from the Kain | Mr. 

Alexander. Perguſſon, Mini Mer at Kil- 
winning, to the Reverend Mr. Fohn 
Azam „ Min Ner at M of -Kilbride.. 


«« Dear Brother, TS 13 


10d Di. | 
10 They that take upon thew to cen- 
ſure their -brethren's opinions and ſer- 
mons, do at the ſame time give them 
a right to cenſure theirs. This is your 
2 3 caſe 5 
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caſe; ſo you caHtLe complain of it 0 
UNE tat 1 canſure ybut :s: 
"PF have been told Fou Teid;54 You' ob- 
<«' ſerved a ſentiment peculiar to my pa- 
„ki, viz. That God had implanted in 
1 Gur natures the ſceds of goodneſs and 
virtue.“ This looks as i you thought 
1 — ſentiment an error. But my pariſh 
glory in it, as a ſentiment that doth 
drink to God: and T look on the con- 
trary: ſentiment as blaſphemy: It is not 
liar to my pariſh: for it is the ſenti- 
ment of the moſt learned and pious men 
by: mn chriſtian church: with whoſe writ- 
ings'y ou ſeem unacquaintet. 
Ng ſentiment can be more unf 
* God, than to think that he creates in- 
rf ent creatures ſinners. He makes us 
upilght, and ue make ourſelves ſinners. 
bs F have been alſb told, you ſaid you would 
10unce them villains whe” had figned 
e Confeſſion of Faith,” and did not be- 
No yu propoſition in it to de trilth, 
and adhere to it as ſuch. This is u een- 
ſure unworthy of a chriſtian, and far 


more unworthy of a teacher of chriſti- 
02 4 | 1 | SN : anity. 
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anity. L fancy you, learned it from your 
leader * ; who, has in a priated ſermon 
aflerted; that, we are not to think ghari- 
tably of ſuch as. have gpinions ot priu- 
ciples; different ftom ours. The apoſtle 
Paul, who vas a, better, divine than either 
of yqu, , teaches. a. quite. — + docttine, 
Rom. xiv. It plainly appears 1 HP d 
cenſure, you. would deprive. ys.;of gor 
natural, right, of private "nderpent,. A 
che jnygluable privilege of OSA ter 
truth. and, of improving, in the ki 7 
edge of, it. This is $9, impoſe upo 

the docing of implicit, faith, one, gf 

and. grand. Jupports pf 

A man ;ought. to 
" 6g3biz-affent and, adherencs..to;gny hy- 
man compoſure, but in ſo far a8 it, is 
agrecable to the. ſcriptures 3 e 
the only rule of faith and.manners x and 
not the opinions gf men,, let. 8 
evex ſo leatned, pious, and nprigh 
they that do ſo, act the ſafet 
. (upright part. 1.05 . 8 bee 4 
dae to be Dr. Witketpogn, 
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come now to your [ynodical ſermon 
on Tim. ii. 3. of which. I would have 
. given; von m opinion ſooger, but was 
diſabled from examining it wich atten- 
kon, by my wife's indiſpoñition, and my 
own frequent ailments. My opinion is 
0 follows: 1. It would have, done yon 
more honour, and mict With a better ſale, 
had it been publiſhed at the deſire of che 
| Synod: 4. There are many good things 
in it, but I wiſh you had ſhown yourſelf 
on another ſubject; for theſe good thing 
| have bech-trearcd of in ninetyrnine of the 
hundred ſermons that have been preached 
before Preſbyteries, Lynods, and Aſſem- 
lies, fince the Revolution in 1688, And 
Tilly: of them have been printed hy au- 
thority, And you have. taken no notice 
of otlieg things necpſſary to ſhew us as mi- 
\niſters: of peligion apptoved of God. Of 
Thee J. Thall oniy mention the knowledge 
f 263 5 wherein the ſcriptures 
Were. originally written, without which 
| we pig our faith to other men's leres 
men who. having but a very, ſuperficial 
knowledge of the originals, have formed 

| _ doctrines 
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dactrines upon a ſingle verſe, and ſome- 
times half a verſe, inconſiſtent with the 
divine perfections, without conſidering 


che context: thoſe ſcraps which in found 


mean one thing, but when taken with 
uVhat goes before and follows after them, 
have u quite different meaning: which 
is the true meaning intended by the 
Spirit of God. 4. You juſtly caution 
your brethten to be examples to the 


belke wers in chürity and ſpirit, p. J. 
but in p. 14, 15, and 16. you act di- 


recti tontrary to this caution: Which 


too much verifies an obfervation I have 
heard; that the tlergy preach one thing, 
ail and practiſe another. Inſtead of goſ- 
pelityartis you deliver uncharitable cen- 


ſures, and unjuſt calumnies, (with an air 
of aſſuranet and ornniſcience, as if you 


knew mens hearts) againſt all in general 
who differ from you about the meaning 
of the ſeriptures, in ſome points of divi- 
nity. Did you think that preaching things 
ſo contrary to charity and truth, was the 


r en re unto God? 
bete sd Ix 
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unſariptural doctrines, muſt have blinded 
your charity and your underſtandings! for 
aye not been aware, that theſe cen- 

ſutes and calumnies might, with equal 
aſſurance, and on much better grounds, 
be tetorted on yourſelf. When you came 
to ſtudy divinity, (as many others, do) 
you made more uſe of a ſyſtem than of 
yout Bible, and thereby contracted a 
Prejudice in favour of the ſyſtematic doc- 
trines, (and their authors, who aſſumed 
the name of Orthodox) ; and therefore 
vou now ſcrew and wreſt the ſcriptures 
in their favour,. Whereas all worthy 
men, whom you. cenſure and calumniate, 
though they were perhaps taught divinity 
hy a ſyſtem, dropt all their prejudices in 
fav our of their preconceived opinions, im- 
pertlally enquired! after the truth in the 
Acriptures, and judged for, themſelues. 
-» How, could it enter into your head to 
aver, p- 14. that a man who never knew 
one article of the chriſtian religion, if he 
had common ſenſe, would „ind, it re- 
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veiled'in the! ſcriptures; „. That Chriſt 
iin his ſufferings ſtood in tho room of 


nt them ? If ſuch a man read the fcrip= 
tures wich attention, he would ſee, that 
eternal death>was the puniſhment due to 
finners, by the ſanction of the law, which 
allowed of no reptieve or ſubſtitution 
forthe language of the law is, ** the ſoul 
+ that firfneth ſhall die.“ He would alſo 
ſee that Chriſt was the Son of God, per- 
fectiy holy; and had never ſinned; ſo 
cord not be ſubjected to eternal death, 


the puniſhment of fin. — Vou oughe to 
have beef aſhamed to apply ybur eenſures 


and eummes (in a marginal note) to 


hat great and good mant Mr. Taylor, 
hd underſtood the originals as well, and 
ſtudied the ſcriptures with as groat atten- 


tion, as any man in the Chyiſtian ehiureh 
ſince the apoſtles. I with'you were leſs 


coneeited and not pretend to underſtand 
tem better than he did. Vou actuſe 


him of" ſometimes making bold altera- 
tions of 'the original text, to ſerew it into 


bis opinions; and yet you mention but 


One 
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one alteration, and of W 
I that fair dealing b However, Mr. Tay- 
lor ꝓroves the probability of it by argu- 
ments which it is not in your power to 
comfute. Beſides, how are you ſure, that 
the article d has not been tranſpoſed by 
an inattentive tranſeriber or ignorant ori- 
tie both which: have frequently hap- 
pened to the ſcriptures. Mr. Taylor is 
ſo honeſt as to acknowledge, that there 
is no copy to juſtify the alteration, and 

that it ãs only his conjecture. His can- 
dor ought to have led you to an mi- 
tation of it, and reſtrained you from caſt» 
ing ſuch a groundleſs. ſlur on ſuch 2 
worthy man. Beſides, you act an unfair 
part, in making your readers believe that 
Mr. Taylor has inſerted the alteration in 
the: text; for it ĩs only placed in his note 
po h i g 10H N n 

Though I. ſaw your geal for. precon- 
ceived. | opinions derived from ſyſtems, 
without the leaſt foundation ſor them in 
ſeripture or common ſenſe, I Was not 
ſut priſed a becauſe at is a mon effect 
un will not beat NE wa 
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or cannot exert their faculties for the diſ- 
covering of truth, and for forming their 
principles from their Bibles. They eſpouſo 
a ſyſtem as the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way to 
commence divines. Vet Iwas much ſur- 
ptiſed to ſee you fall into a downright 
contradiction. In p. 16. you juſtly grant 


that we are to uſe our reaſon in ſeatching 


into the! meaning of the ſcriptures; yet 
you argue againſt and decry reaſon. 1 
wien you had told your brethren what | 
you meant by reaſon; whether the intel - 
lectual faculty, or the uſe of it, or evi- 
dent propoſitions naturally revealed 3 for 
the word Reaſon is uſed in all theſe ſenſes; 
and we art to admit nothing that is con- 
trary to common ſenſe and underſtandings 
for the ſeriptures can be no rule of faith 
and manners to us, if the underſtanding 
God has given us is not to be arrule af 
judging their meaning 

As to your complaint of the relaxation 
of diſcipline, I think it came illi from 
you, as I could ſhew in ſeveral inſtances, 
wherein I have too much reaſon to think 
you was very cool. I with you had ſHown 


parti- 
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particularly in hat inſtances iti is te- 
lued; for you: mention but one, which 
yam call a new kind - of, diſcipline, . the 
4 nonxerting the cenſure appointed by 
the ſeriptures, and the law of the 
ichurch, into a little moneyifot the uſe 
too the poor. When you ſaid this iF- 
wilha many of nur brethren may not 
havecthought,: that you had forgot! your 
Bible; for it is a: piece of diſcipline as 
aldi as Daniel; who, chap. iv. a2. re- 
commends it to Nebuchadnezzar; and 
Zaccheus, Luke xix. where he offers half 
his goods to the poor; for hich our 
Eordilfaid to him, This day is ſalva- 
ti tian come to thy houſe.” Many ferip- 
tures authorizing it might be cited; fee 
cin Prov. xvi. 6. I aver, that though a 
public rebuke before the congregation 
prevailed for ſome centuries in the pri- 
mitive church, to vindicate the Chriſti- 
who called their meetings nurſeries of 
lewdneſs and vice, it was not intended to 
be a perpetual rule in the Chriſtian 


en when unn een, were 
| not 


which, though privately tranſacted before 
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not living in a mixed ſbeiety; and when 
by daily experience, that utenſil, the 
Repentance Stool. is found to be a eauſe 


of many groſs crimes. And though it is 


converted into a piece of money for the 


poor, all that is of importance in diſ- 


eipline is ſtill kept up 3 viz. | confeſſion 


of ſin, profeſſion: of repentance, rebuke, 


the Kirk Seſſion, are not the leſs accepts 
able to God. For theſe reaſons; and that 


we might act like honeſt men, without 


partiality to people of ſtation, who will 
not ſubmit to a congregational appear- 
ance; I heartily. wiſh it was abaliſhed. 
That period of our church which you 
ſay was once famous for the ftrift exer- 
ciſe of cdi ſcipline, was the moſt culpable 
ſince the Reformation. For they carried 
diſcipline higher than the ſcriptures author 
riaed them, even to perſecution; which 
made many hypocrites. Vou ſay, the 
excuſes! for dropping of: diſcipline, in 
this, and other inſtances, are by no means 
good which is but a begging of the 
queſtion. I wiſh;.you would publiſhin 
confutation of what I have here offered, 
in 
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yon little than Ks for it, becauſe — 


not» ſovintereſted! in it, as in your next 


— — outcry againſt it, and 

o much to increaſe and create diſturb- 
anee in Vour only argument 
againſt it is a ſerap of a ſermon condemn- 


ing it, and a little private chit- chat be- 
tween you and another miniſter, (who 


1 vi. Patronagr. 
In ſpeaking of this article, you ſay too 


[ 


always acted in fupport of patronage in 


his on and other men's ſettlements and 


tranſportations, but, like a - politician as 
he was, wanted to ſoothe you by pretend- 


would be the ruin of the church of Scot· 
land You ought to have ſhewn what 
you- meant by the chureb, and ho- 
patronage would be the ruin of it. The 
word Church is uſed to ſignify the houſe 
where the people meet to worſhip God: 


the clergy; and the chriſtian people. 
I defy 


+ 
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1 defy. you to ſhew that in any ohe of 
theſe ſenſes patronage is or will be the 
ruin of the church: for the Kicks are all 
kept in repair; the benefices ate nat 
leſſened; and the rights of the chriſtian 
people are not ineroached on. Vou ſhould 
haue been aſhamed of ſuch a filly-proof of 
patronage being the ruin of the church. 
But indeed you had nd better arguments: 

for there is na place in all the ſcriptures 
that gives the people a right to chuſe 
their miniſters. And it would have been 
as abſurd to give them ſueh a right, as to 
give ſchool- hoys a right to chuſe their 
teachers. It never was the eſtabliſhed 

doctrine of our church that the people had 
it; for it has followed the different me- 
thods of ſettling-pariſhes'; and the period 
of it which- you ſo highly applaud encour- 
aged -patronage 3 ſee acts of Aſſembly 
1638, p. 31. and acts of Aﬀembly 1642. 
p. 99. When you thus declaimed againſt 
patronage, did you know the original of 
it, and that it was of great uſe for a fixed. 
r the — in 
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the, populace againſt both the church ang 
the, fate, 10 the great diſpeace of the 
country, and hurt of of rel ö ion, WI ou 
any juſt ground. For patronage with us, 
a3, it is limited, can have no bad effect of 
itſelf on, the, practice of religion 3 and i 
will be no matter of. enguiry at the la 
day, Whether we accepted g a preſenta- 
tion, or voted. in fayour of patronage. 
Popularity acquired by f Tn N 
to inflame the rere a on 
andy Foundation, 480 a, by 7 
ſenſe and integrity, and dot Wor the 
A wiſe men, anne 
ne or 6 1 5 your 
—— — Syaodical ſermpn, the of 
deerying the gight, of private, 3 

and. diſcouraging freedom of inguiry 2 7 
iniprovement.cin. knowledge, you fet 
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and to — F truth, t9 
prevent. their being impoſed on by Falle or 
e m—_ reproved ths ers 
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fer, not;doing:{ite; I ſincerely wiſh you 
_ Zaccels when yo prengh the truths of the 


har" {191 5131 101. rr 
Impaen Your affetionate- brother.” 


a To this Gas added 4 an 2 1 0 which 
"ha been already * at Jeng, N 1 


- JTIQUT 51! S ter 
OE 1 351112 Sf 11 S376 ys 10 #14 © 


„e and Mi we OY Seſf. 2, 
Ac 5. intituled, Ack rali ing the Con- 
I ee of F 275. and ſettling Hi. 


hen Church- -gootraninr. 1 
-vdor Ning 901! Nom of - irs 


lle“ Out Sovereign Lord and Lady, the 

King and Queen's Majeſties, and three 
| ads af f rliament, conceiving it to 
114% be their Bound duty, after the great 
„ deliverance that God hath lately 
51% Wrought for this church and kingdom ; 
Whn the b el plats to ſertle and ſecure 
aagtherein the true Proteſtunt religion, 
According to the' truth of God's word, 
DO as it hath of a long time been” profeſſed 
"YeÞ4githin' this land: And alſo the govern 
ame rs ment of Chriſt's church within this 


20 + 66 nation, 
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. nations agrovable to the word of Gd, 
e and moſt condacive*to' the advitite- 
« ment of true piety and godlineſs, ind 
«*the eſtabliſhing of peace and tranquil- 
%, lity within this realm; and that hy an 
article of the claim of right it is de- 
* clared, that prelacy, and the ſuperi- 
1 ority of any office in the church above 
« Preſbyters, is and hath been a great and 
**.unſupportable grievance and trouble to 
** this nation, and contrary to the incli- 
nations of the generality of the people 
* ever fince. the reformation; (they hav- 
* ing reformed from popery by Preſby- 
ters) and therefore ought-to bezaboliſh- 
eds like as by an act of the laſt ſeſſion 
of this parliament, prelacy is aboliſhed. 
Thherefore their Majeſties, with 
1 advice and conſent of the ſaid three 
15 eſtates, do hereby revive, ratify, and 
perpetually confirm, all lawys, ſtatutes 
e and acts of parliament, made againſt 
= 1 POBEEY and papiſts, and. for the main- 
tenance and preſervation of the true 
0 reformed. proteſtant religion, and for 
if the, true church of Chriſt within this 
“ king- 


v3 APFEPNDDX. 


40 gdow, in far as confirm the 
9775 or are Ci in [or rw, 


ike as, they © Ns NY 
- = eſtabliſh Aa ua 


ou read in their 3 
Hund approven,/as the publiq and avowed 
ch coufeſſiun . f this church, containing 
the ſum and ſubſtanca of the doctrine of 
he reſurmeil chutches . 
ts alſo they do eſtahliſh, ratify and 

«4 confure-+ the Preſbyterian, church · 
«goycrnment and diſcipline j that is to 
44. ſay; the government. of the church by 
« Eirk-Seſſions, Preſby terien Provincial 
ven Node, and General Aſſerublies, rati- 
td and eſtabliſhed by the 116 act. 
vi. Park, 12. Anno 45924 intituled, 
Natiſicatian of the: liberty of 4be. treu 


i” 40 4hirk;i\f&fe. and thereafter received, by 


*<+che general oanſend of this nation, to 
ha the only; government, of .Chrilt's 
«\gharch-within.this kingdom; reviving. 
4+ zencwing,./and confitming the foreſaid 
n aer d 
N He, d ien eo r 
ane i bed ab- ob h 
aas K 
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A Witt: rs aud Mary 16 Fal. a * 
18 5 e, 5 far * feb 71 1g the 
Af 7 eee 2 7 the chire * 


mn Mida Ing 9 
Advice and cenſent of the eſtates of 
i parlament, ratify;-approve; and per- 
46 petually confirm the fiftk r 8. the 
+ fecond ſeſſion of 'this current parlla- 
„ ment, intituled; Ad ratifyi ng * 
feſſſon of Faith and ſettling Preſhy- 
I tefiat ebufch- government in the whole 

| «heads; articles, and olauſes thennfd 
* And de further Natute and ordiit; 
Thal no perſon de abimnitted, or wün- 
„ tinded For hereafter, .o be k miniſter 
Jt warns chis church unleſs 
4 Paris rütiged D — 
60 the ſecond g of this parllameht, 
2 ine to be the conſeſ7 


„flo of his faich, and that he one 
the doctrine therein contained, to be the 
true doctrine which he will conſtantly 


© adhere to: and likewiſe that he owns 
* and 
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and acknowledges Preſbyterian church= 
&« government, as ſettled by the foreſaid 
fifth act of the ſecond {fon of this 
«« parliament,- to be the only government 
of this church, and that he will ſub- 
« mit thereto, and concur therewith, 
% and never endeavour, directly or indi- 
<«< reMly, the ieee or ſubverſion 
« thereof. 
„ And their Majeſties with advice, an 
<« conſent foreſaid ſtatute and ordain, 
«that uniformity of worſhip, and of che 
<«- adminiſtration of public ordinances 
Within this church, be obſerved hy all | 
* the ſaid miniſters and preachers, as the 80 
_ <<-ſamen are at-preſent performed and al- 
« lowed therein, or ſhall be hereafter 
declared by the authority of the ſame, 
and that no miniſter or preacher be ad- 
« mitted or continued for hereafter, un- 
e leſs that he ſubſcribe to obſerve, and do 
* obſerve the eee n 
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THE b. 


